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A DERVISH ME 


r all the rose-colored East there is, per- 

haps, no city that presents more charm- 
ing pictures of oriental life and color than 
Damascus, whose lovely fountains, playing 
in the courtyards of her pashas, still throw 
upward in the tempered sunlight echos of 
the golden days of Saracenic rule; and 
yet her past history appeals to us less 
strongly than the smiling present, with all 
the wealth of fruit and flower, all the 
music of running waters, and grace of form 
and loveliness of color, which unite here 
to make life delightful. 

Surely the former dwellers of the desert, 
when they looked across the pink sands 
around them, and beheld the groves em- 
bowering the old city of Damascus at the 
foot of the mountain, must have felt no 
more restful spot could be found in all the 
pleasant valleys of Syria; and even then 
they may have seen, as if in mirage, some 
vision of the fairy capital that they raised, 
a little later,among the orchards and orange- 
groves with which they covered the ruins 
of the conquered city. 

Now, in turn, all save one of the fair 
edifices of the Saracens have perished, but 
around this existing monument, this temple 
known as the Mosque of the Omeyyades, 


ETING-PLACE. 


there throbs to-day the same life that beat 
so gloriously in the time of the caliphs, 
and there are few places more interesting 
in the broad domains of El Islam than the 
splend‘d precincts of this 
ruined fabric of Arabian 
architecture. The laby- 
rinths of stately columns, 
the multitude of graceful 
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arches, the broad surfaces of glimmering 
mosaics, that resisted the devastating fire of 
afew years ago, bear witness to departed 
splendors; but the marbles of her pave- 
ments are still warmed by the footsteps of 
the faithful, and though the chief entrance 
is barred by the scaffolding of laborers, 
busy at the work of restoration, ‘‘the eye 
of faith’’ pierces such obstacles, and at 
every hour of prayer a devout group may 
be seen kneeling before the half-closed 
portals. 

The light of day no longer pours through 
jeweled windows, and at the evening festi- 
vals six hundred golden lamps throw no 
more their radiance upon the soft colors of 
precious carpets gathered in thousands 
from all the countries of the Orient to form 
the chief glory of the sacred pile. The 
descendants of the children of the desert, 
whose artistic sense was so clear and rari- 
fied, now stand and bow, kneel and 
cold altars 


pros- 
trate themselves before that 
Time has robbed of all except their sanc- 
tity, and reach out in prayer arms that may 
be lifted in victory no longer, while above 
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them rises the lovely minaret upon which 
they fondly believe Christ will take His 
seat on the Day of Judgment. 

We pass from the peaceful court of the 
mosque through a Gothic arch, raised by 
the early Christians when they built their 
church to contain that pathetic relic—the 
head of St. John the Baptist—still pre- 
ciously preserved in the later building of the 
Mussulmans, and suddenly we find our- 
selves in the midst of the busy life of the 
bazaars. Visitors to Constantinople and 
Cairo have only a faint idea of the truly 
oriental pictures here presented, for in all 
the kaleidoscopic change of form and color 
the ominous figure of the European is no- 
where to be seen. 

And what a strange world it is—this 
great mart, in which all the nations of the 
East seem to have gathered. Dark, cool, 
vast and lofty, its streets are arched over 
from end to end, save where at long 
intervals a subdued light comes through 
broad domes. On either hand, lines of 
little shops, wide open, offer all the spices 
and perfumes of the East; the products of 
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THE WALL 


every loom from Constantinople to Kho- 
rassan, some heavy with gold and silver or 
charged with preciously colored flowers 
woven in charming designs and others so 
light and feathery that they be 
made of gossamer wings; carpets from the 
old lands of Central Asia, in the soft and 


seem to 


faded tones only the hand@of time can give; 
shawls from Cashmere and Hindostan, into 


which seems to have been worked 


some of the poetry of ancient nations. 
Here, the dark blue tur- 
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emeralds and 
mines, strung 


Persia, and 
sapphires from Arabian 
with those far-famed pearls from the 
Gulf of Oman, or lending added lights 
to the fatal beauty of that luckless stone, 
Richly turbaned pashas ; 
followed 


quoises of 


the oriental opal. 
veiled harem 
eunuch; the traveler and foreign merchant, 


women, by a 

in unfamiliar costumes of distant countries, 
mect here on common ground. 

All are busy, but each pursues his in- 


terests gravely, though not without 
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much gesture and utterly regardless of the 
passing throng. Farther on, native men and 
women of more humble classes are bicker- 
ing for the home-made silks and tissues 
that are so much prized abroad, or else are 
buying more necessary household articles 
from the coppersmiths, the mercers and 
the turners, all of whom have quarters of 
their own. 

The Bedouin from the desert, and the 
donkey boys of the town, are selecting gay 
trappings at the saddlers’, and at the con- 
fectioner’s crowds are gathered before the 
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temptingly colored cordials, conserved fruits 
and jellies, and those delicious Eastern 
sweets of rare flavor and delicate consist- 
ence that seem to melt the moment they are 
tasted. The animation becomes greater as 
the crowds roll on to where the workmen 
are busy at their trades. The itinerant 
vendor cries the excellence of his wares, 
and the jingle of bells announces the ar- 
rival of camels from India and Persia, or the 
passing of some portly merchant on a gaily 
caparisoned donkey going to his khan; 
for those great wholesale houses, like the 
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luxurious baths of Damascus, are also situ- 
ated in the bazaars. 

There are many of these storehouses for 
the treasures of the East, but the most no- 
table of them allis the Khan Assed Pasha, 
to which entrance is gained through a 
splendid portal of stalactite carving that 
would be an honor to a Moorish palace. 

Within the spacious court, four broad 
and lofty arches, resting upon massive piers, 
uphold the clustered domes; and, around 
an immense basin of water in the center, 
bales of merchandise that have just been 


brought across the desert lie in confusion 
before being stored, while the dim cloisters 


and galleries are studded with offices of 
merchants whose vaults lie in courts beyond. 
Such is an Eastern warehouse, and upon it 
rests some of the glamour of the life of 
Asia—of Asia whose children have such a 
subtle sense of beauty that even their com- 
merce is conducted amid surroundings that 
have a strange esthetic charm. And now 
we descend into the baths—many cham- 
bered—with domes heaped one upon an- 
other like bubbles tossed up on some fairy 
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game: fountains play in each room, and, 
around the blue-tiled court in which we 
stand, there are wide divans for those 
who are resting, smoking, or sipping coffee 
after the bath. They have passed through 
the various temperatures of the long suite 
of chambers, and have been washed, 
sprayed and massaged so com- 
pletely that life must seem to 
them even more dreamy than 
usual as they lie on heaps of 
cushions gazing vaguely into 
that enchanted realm of fancy 
to which the European mind 
so seldom gains admittance. 
When the sun has sunk a 
little farther in the west, 
these will to their 
homes through the narrow, 
tortuous streets which, in the 
residential part of the city, 
bordered by walls that 
would make them unlovely if 
it were not for the vines and 
branches escaping from §gar- 
dens where the apricot is 
bending almost to the point 
of breaking beneath its 
weight of gold, and the 
feathery boughs of the Persian 
lilac wave like mighty plumes. 
They will hear the distant 
murmur of running waters as 
“*the rivers of Damascus’’ flow 
onward to the plain, but they 
will meet few people at this 


men go 


are 


hour, and certainly they will not see 


such a charming sight as the writer once 
beheld very early in the morning near the 
quiet spot where that restless warrior, the 
peerless Saladin, lies entombed; and that 
was the passing of a troop of little children, 
gaily dressed and decked with flowers as 
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if for some great festival, singing joyfully 
on their way, to enter for the first time a 
school. 

But to realize the splendor of the wealthy 
Damascene’s life we must his home. 
No city of the East contains so many mag- 
nificent private residences, whose shaded 
courts and luxurious chambers take us back 
in fancy to that enchanted period of ori- 
ental splendor celebrated in the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.’’ Yet it is not the richness of 


see 


colored marbles nor the glimmer of golden 
arabesques that give the first impression of 
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steps of men in flowing robes and high tur- 
bans may be heard as they bear fruits and 
ices to the master, who is about to take his 
refreshment on the broad divan upon which 
he is reposing. This chamber, entirely 
open to the north, with a fountain in the 
center, and, perhaps, marble walls and 
pavements, obtains an appearance of greater 
coolness by the absence of all furniture 
except the most necessary articles, a few 
rich rugs, the silken divans upon the dais, 
hanging-lamps of marvelous lightness, and 
tables of inlaid work or 


two or three low 





A SUNNY COURTYARD. 


elegance; it is the graceful curve of the 
arch that spans the lewén, and the harmo- 
nious proportions of the court, in which 
fountains, trees, flowers and shubbery are 
so artfully disposed that the atmosphere 
seems to preserve a freshness even when 
the sun is blazing forth at noon. 

Around three sides of this court there 
will, perhaps, be no sign of animation from 
behind closed windows, garlanded with 
jasmine and clematis, where the store- 
rooms and quarters for servants are situated, 
but from the side of the lewfn, across the 
oleanders and orange-trees, the soft foot- 


metal. But the great reception-rooms on 
either side are more sumptuous though less 
airy. Floors of variegated marbles; walls 
incrusted with alabaster, porphyry and 
lapis lazuli; lofty stalactite vaulting and 
deep friezes of arabesques, recording in 
golden letters the precepts of the Koran, 
give in outline an idea of their splendor. 
Here, too, one hears the ripple of ceaseless 
fountains, sees the glow of lamps from 
ruined shrines, and all the enchantments 
of color in rare carpets spread carelessly 
upon the floor. There will probably be 
another court, and then the sacred precincts 
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eunuch-guarded seraglio, where 
the establishment is 
for the enforced 
seclusion of the East 
gilded captivity, and the lavishness with 
which their lords cover them with jewels 


of the 
the magnificence of 
carried to its culmination; 


women of the is a 


and precious stones is almost incredible. 
These petted beauties are allowed also to 


squander fortunes through mere capricious- 


ness—for instance, if one tires of the warm 
color of her rubies, and fancies the refresh- 
ing green of the emerald or the cooler 
beauty of pearls, she will exchange her 
jewels for others of perhaps half their value 
in order to indulge the caprice. 

the 


Sut, however luxurious the houses, 


THE 


gardens of Damascus have 
charm, and they are not only profusely 
scattered throughout the city but they 
stretch for miles around, where the waters 
have rescued almost a province from the 
desert. They lie beside silvery seas of 
shimmering olives, amid a wilderness of 
groves of fruit, or near a stretch of wild 
shrubbery shaded by forest-trees; and in 
them the rose clambers for preeminence 
with hyacinths and lilies at her feet, while 
the wayward jasmine and clematis throw 
out wreaths of their delicious blossoms at 
her approach. Thus lightly does Damascus 
wear her years! 

She has had a longer continuous exist- 
ence than any city that is standing in the 


even greater 


world to-day, for in those remote times, 
‘*The Cities of the Plain’’ 
steeped in luxury and sin, before the heavy 
waters of the Dead Sea were rolled in upon 


when were 


them, she had already attained to a position 
for after- 
her armies to enter 
bat with 
nor did 
shrink 


and, centuries 


forth 


of importance: 
ward, she sent 
into com- 
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even 
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a bondage extending 
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over a thousand years, when her children 
were driven to the banks of the Tigris, and 
replaced by Assyrian colonists. 

After the fall of Nineveh, she passed 
under the sway of Babylon, like almost all 
the cities of the East, and afterward she 
was forced to bear the heavy yoke of Persia 
—it was within her walls that Darius left 
his family and treasure when he went to 
meet Philip of Macedon on the fatal field 
of Issus where he saw his kingdom vanish. 
3ut perhaps the most romantic puge of her 
history is that which records in a single 
line how Mark Antony gave her to Cleo- 
patra. 

The city has a population of one hundred 
and fifty thousand, of which twenty-five 
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thousand are Christians and Jews, the rest 
Mohammedans. Until 1832, when Ibrahim 
-asha captured the city, it had never known 
a foreign consul, and neither Christian nor 
Jew had been permitted to ride through 
its streets. 

Over this garden-spot of the desert there 
has been eternal conflict. Bloodshed has 
been its portion, and century after century 
has witnessed battle without and massacre 
within its walls. It was a love-gift from 
Antony to Cleopatra. 
it upon Herod the Great. 


Tiberius bestowed 
In it, Pompey 


A GENERAL VIEW OF 
spent the proudest year of his life,(64 B.C. ), 
distributing the thrones of the East to the 
vassals of Rome. Its beginning is lost in 
the mists of antiquity. Many writers 
believe it to be the oldest city in the 
world. Its history abounds with tales 
of romance, such as that of the Damascene 
general, Naaman, related in 2 Kings, v. 1. 
While it was the capital of Saladin, it was 
the center of artand learning. Then came 
Tamerlane, ‘‘the Wild Beast,’’ as the Arabs 
called him, who, after receiving the sur- 
render of Damascus, gave the command for 
indiscriminate massacre. Its libraries and 
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palaces were burnt. Again, it was the object 
of an attack under the Sultan Selim, and still 
again, in 1832, it was taken by the Egyp- 
tians under Ibrahim Pasha, and, in 1841, 
by the English, while in 1860 came the 
massacre of three thousand Christians. 

3ut notwithstanding all this, here art 
has flourished, science has had a foothold, 
literature has established its libraries. and 
whenever man has been left alone for a brief 
period, he has developed a high order of 
intelligence. 

Around the Great Mosque are traces of a 
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court one thousand one hundred feet long, 
by eight hundred feet wide, which is said 
to have been the site of the temple of Rim- 
mon, (mentioned in 2 Kings, v. 18), and 
which, it is said, afterward became the seat 
of the worship of Jupiter. 

Julian could well call the city ‘‘the great 
and sacred Damascus, ’’ and say that it sur- 
passed every other city, both in beauty of its 
temples and the magnificence of its shrines, 
for it contains many large and beautiful 
mosques. The Tekiyeh, on the bank of 
the Barada, the Abana of the bible, was 
founded by Selim, in 1516, for destitute 
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pilgrims. The Senaniyeh, in the cen- 
ter of the city, was founded by Senan 
Pasha in 1581, and it is one of the richly 
decorated chapels of this mosque that con- 
tains the tomb of Saladin. The sanctuary 
of Abraham is three miles north of the city 
at Burzeh, and some of the other historic 
and sacred spots are the house of Naaman, 
now a leper hospital, the scene of St. Paul’s 
conversion, the house of Ananias, and the 
spot where the apostle was let down from 
the wall. 
During her subjection to 
Rome, there appeared before 
her gates one day, a little 
later, a poor deformed traveler 
with a strange light in his 
eyes, and a voice that was to 
roll in thunder. It was the 
Apostle Paul, whose conver- 
sion to the new faith of the 
Christians had just been 
miraculously effected, and 
who now passed through the 
gateway, still left for our 
beholding, to preach those 
sermons that have brought 
such terror and consolation to 
the generations. Six hundred 
years afterward, another relig- 
ion was proclaimed at Damas- 
cus, but under widely differ- 
ent circumstances; for amidst 
the clash of arms, shouts of 
victory, and the fearful blaze 
of arich city being consumed 


and plundered, the great 


‘There is but one God, 


is His Prophet’’ 
it was upon the ashes 


so 


THE 


cry 
and 
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went forth: 
Mohammed 


—all else is vanity! And 
of 


her former 
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splendor that the fairy capital of the 
Omeyyades rose like an aerial vision—of 
too delicate beauty to be long-enduring, 
even had she fallen 
than those of the Tartar or, finally, passed 
into the possession of more careful masters 
than the Turks. 

Her palaces have fallen, most 
mosques have crumbled away, 
domes, minarets, columns and arches have 
sunk into the dust again, but upon them 
has been built another city, less fair, less 
but yet fashioned after her 


into gentler hands 


of her 


and her 


magnificent, 


own image, and very charming. So, fresh 
and lovely after forty centuries of existence, 
she still sings a siren song to lure the 
peoples of the East to the banks of her 
rivers. When they have returned to other 
cities, or pitched their tents upon the track- 
less wastes of the silent desert, perhaps no 
memories of their wanderings are more 
pleasant than those which bring back the 
perfume of her jasmine and oleanders, the 
glory of the pomegranate in full flower, of 
the vine heavy with its purple fruit, of 
snows brought from the mountain to tem- 
per the summer’s heat or cool 
the wines and sherbets which 
seem like nectar poured out 
under shade-trees in gardens 
of almost mystic beauty. 

To Damascus we owe the 
twilled linens, woven with fig- 
ured fruits and flowers, known 
as ‘*damask.’’ They were pro- 

duced there when it was a great 
manufacturing center, and to 
them the city gave its name. 
This product of the arts of 


peace has survived; but, with 
the times that brought it into 
‘‘TDamascus  steel’’ 
has passed into one of the tra- 
ditions of ‘‘The City of Many 


existence, 
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Legends. ’’ 





women. Almost every foreigner 
‘ } ic ar >» 7} ace 
By HJacmar has in his heart the image of 
some womanat home who stands 
for him as typical of all that is 
BOYESEN, 2d ‘ a. best in the sex, and so he makes 


HJORTH 


notes mental and-‘on paper for 


Love will be helpful to me more and 
more 
I’ the coming course, the new path I 
must tread, 
My weak hand in thy strong hand, 
strong for that.” 
ROBERT BROWNING 


“THE American woman has been the sub- 

ject of much praise and much criticism. 
Of late, enough eulogy has been hers to turn 
her head. The foreigner of prominence, 


bewildered by the rush of reporters asking 


in a ten-minutes’ interview observations 

which would take ten years to make, at 

once seizes on. her as a subject. Perhaps 

he does not wish to praise or blame the 

trusts for political reasons. He may not be 

prepared to wax enthusiastic over the huge 

sky-scrapers which offend his sense of archi- 

tectural harmony. The rush and activity 

on all sides may leave him at first bewildered 

and not quite certain of ultimate approval. 

But the American woman presents an op- 

portunity for a graceful tribute. He makes 

the trite remark that the American Beauty 

rose does scant justice to its namesake, or 

introduces his observations in some newer 

way, and with some such text fur- 

nishes material for the familiar column 

of newspaper panegyric. Later, 

perhaps he returns home to 

write impressions less favorable. 

The Spaniard condemns her 

habits of freedom and her lack 

of regard for duennas—in acne 
short, her most obvious points pee 
of difference from Spanish \N ELABORATE GOWN. 
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an indictment of what he takes to be the 
typical American woman, 

This presupposes that there is such 
a thing as **the typical American 
woman’'—a proposition which in this 
cosmopolitan country by no means goes 
Without saying. Of course, a type of 
American womanhood has become do- 
mesticated in European fiction. Henry 
James’ ‘‘Daisy Miller’ is a milder 
native counterpart of her, but she 
voes vreater lengths as the creation of 
Sardou, Halévy and Ouida. Cheerful 
and eood-humored, liberal and uncom- 
fortably energetic, she indulges through- 
out their pages in pistol practise. long 
solitary walks at unconventional hours, 
ridiculous expenditures of money, and 
a score of other diversions, which her 
more demure transatlantic sister views 
with raised eyebrows and indrawn 
breath. 

This unfeminine creature of extremes 
would probably not be recognized as a 
type in even the smallest and wildest of 
American commuinities. At any rate it 
is certain that if the rash author has 
casually mentioned that she was bort 
in California the press of that state at 
once rises in a body to repudiate her. 
The only safe course for her biographer 
is to ignore her birthplace entirely or 
keep her traveling at a lively rate, 
from a tender age on, lest by a pro- 
tracted residence in any one locality she 
have time to become offensive to it as a 
slanderous type. 

The insinuation that the American 
woman is energetic comes nearest t 
hitting the mark, but American men 
are not all agreed that this quality is 
undesirable: and that for woman to 
aspire to business success, higher edu 
cation and suffrage, is an unmixed 
evil. Of course, the 
woman-hater pointswith 
satisfaction to the fact 
that at the time whe: 
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A RECENT BOUQUET, 


God had created the earth, and ‘*saw 
ill that he had made,*’? and beheld ‘*it 
was very good,’’ he had not yet created 
Eve, and that after this event no such ex 
pression of satisfaction is chronicled. The 
real woman-hater is, however, as rare a bird 
as the dodo, and so we may with justice 
ignore his cpinions on the subject. Then, 
too, the bitterest critics are usually men 
with whom Love has not dealt as kindly as 
it might have done. When Socrates’ re- 
marks displeased Xantippe she is said to 
have responded with a bucket of cold water, 
and we can hardly grudge the philosopher 
the comfort of writing—though not for her 
eyes, to be sure—such criticism on the sex 
as :— 

** Marri 
Why is it that the wife is so likely to spill 


age is honey and wormwood. 





the honey, and leave nothing for her hus- 
band but the wormwood?** and :— 

‘The love of a woman is far more to be 
feared than the hate of a man.”’ 

Woman has. of course, had her criticisms 
in all lands and in all times, but no more 
sweeping indictment 
can be found than that 
of Odin in the Elder 
Edda :— 


“A flying arroy 





I rather think that 
the most damning 
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thing ever said about the sex—at any rate 
by a woman—was Lady Mary Montagu’s 
declaration that the only fact which recon 
ciled her to being a woman was that she 
could not marry one. 

Aspiration is a characteristic of American 
women more than of the sex in other 
countries, but aspiration for education, for 
suffrage and a part in the active affairs of 
life does not of necessity mean ill health, a 
flat chest, and the sacrifice of grace and 
beauty. And, underneath all the unrest 
and undefined longing, there is in. almost 
every woman the ultimate saving desire for 
the commonplace—for a home, for. a hus- 
band’s love, for the affection of growing 
children. There is something pathetic in 
the ill-disguised yearning of women who 
have been caught in the cog-wheels of a 
nation’s destiny, or thrust into public view 
by fame, for the quiet home and conven- 
tional life they might have had. Madame 


de Staél’s confession that she would gladly 
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exchange all her brilliancy and intellectual 
fame for Madame Récamier’s gift of pleas 
ing is the most womanly characteristic of 
Napoleon's talented enemy. 

Abigail Adams’ letters 
John Adams show the same yearning for 


to her husband 


the simple life of intimate association with 
the man she loved. In one of them. writ- 
ten to him while he 
‘IT recollect the 


was a foreign ambas- 
untitled 











sador. she Sayvs: 
man to whom I gave my heart, and wish 
he had never been any other.”’ 
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A WEDDING 


There is nothing more worthy of a wom 
an’s best thought and devoted effort than 
to create and maintain a true home—the 
kind of home around which all the vounger 
generation center, and which preserves its 
influence over each individual throughout 
life. The tirst sign of the degeneration of 
a race gradual breaking up of the 


home-idea, and the splendid mental and 


is the 


physical characteristics of Americans of to- 
day as a race are due more than anything 
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else to the yearning of the American bride 
to gather these sweeter and tenderer intlu- 
ences around her. 

attributed to 


One fault which has been 


American women, but which should be re- 
stricted to young girls of the upper strata 
i breathless 


of so-called *society.”* is a 


eagerness to appear clever a tendency to 
indulge in a constant cross-tire of more or 
less humorous remarks, a desire to detect a 
lurking joke ambushed in even the most 
serious remark. Nothine contributes more 
than this tendency to make a conversation 
uncomfortable and bring it 


uneasy and 


category known as ‘*manufae- 


And this kind of diversion 


within the 
is one 
labeled 
The German woman 


tured.”* 


of the few things that cannot be 
**made in Germany." 
is quieter, indulges in longer periods of 
kindly herself more 


readily to the subject a man may introduce. 


silence, and adapts 


American girls are accused, too, of a cer- 
tain tyranny in their own homes. It is 
said that the daughters of the family 
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demand as their right the surplus income— 
and often money which cannot be called 
surplus—for amusements, theaters, car- 
riawes, dresses, hats an« a variety of other 
things in excess quantities, and that one 
rarely sees an entire family enjoying recre- 
ation of an evening together. I am afraid 
it is true that the kind of family life which 
is the rule in Germany is the exception here, 
at least in the wealthier classes; but, if 4 


sense of one’s own duties and a fondness 


25 








for the } 
all these { 


American 
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aii these qualities are latent in the youn 
American « 


girl, and they begin to dawn i 
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home is earlier developed abroad, the true woman at that wonderful moment 


¢ when she is first dimly conscious of real love 


n foraman. Then follow those dream-days 








Py 
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when the loved one reveals in many 


awkward ways what he had perhaps wished 
to conceal a while longer, and each feels 
instinctively the answering love of the other. 
This secret is closely kept until the verbal 
declaration of the man’s love and longing 
to live out his life with the one woman 
who has been able to sound the depths of 
his nature, and point to the heights he now 
feels confident of reaching. In a small vil- 
lave, where every one knows what his neigh- 
bor is doing, the gossips scent an engnave- 

3 


ment long before it is 
They observe that Jonathan is calling very 


publicly announced, 


frequently on Mary, that they walk home 
from church together, and that while Jon 
athan bids the family good night at ten it 
is usually well past eleven before he has 
concluded the same ceremony in a different 
way with Mary over the rustic stile. In 
city, however, 


the rush and bustle of a 


every one is too busy with his own affairs 
to be a close observer of others, and secrets 


the news is too 


and the 


are longer guarded. But 
good to keep to himself for long: 
young man seeks his chum, and contides it 
to him if it were the first event of the 


as 
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kind in the world’s history. His fiancée, 
too, cannot help taking much the same 
We 


credit another with havine brains, wealth, 


attitude with her girl friends. mav 


gifts, good fortune—almost anything 
superior to our own, but who ever knew 
the man or woman who would admit that 
any one’s love could be the counterpart of 
the emotion he feels? 

friends 


An engagement is guessed by 


and relatives more easily from a certain 
erowing sense of dignity, a quiet reserve 
interest in home and 
life at 


useless 


of bearing, and an 
the more lasting factors in 


and 


the ex- 
pense of frivolities luxuries. 
Her unwillingness to chatter with her girl 
friends about a score or more of men, and 
her blush at the mention of the right name, 
always prove her guilty before this tri- 
bunal. 

An engagement 
once for man and woman, and to shape and 
mold the character for ultimate work 
and usefulness in life, and this change within 


on the features, the bearing, 


begins to alter life at 
its 


has its effect 
the whole manner, of the man or 
who has for the first time come under the 

Other 
failures 


woman 


compelling influence of real love. 

may be duplicated, 
and wiped 
this one event is isolated and 


experiences 
overcome out. suecesses eX- 
ceeded, but 
alone. The trace of its presence in the hu- 
man 30ul is never effaced, and its absence 
leaves an emptiness which no amount of 
culture, travel or 
brillianey can ever 
wholly cover over. 


All the 
maturer qualities 


sweeter, 


latent in the very 


young girl are de- 


veloped with the 
first real love- 
affair, and the 
whole life and 


character of a 
woman are often 
formed by its out- 
To the true 
tinal 


analysis of love is 


come. 


woman, the 


a process of elimi- 


nation. A lover 


A 
eee 


may be handsome, vaolonvaph by iooneeele 


wealthy, strong, MISS FISHER'S GOWN. 
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clever. and may possess a score of other 
pleasant qualities, but the only question 
for a girl to ask herself is: **Do I love 


him? Could I make the necessary sacrifices 
to marry him, if all these things were not 
his? Have I enough love for him, and 
faith in him. for this?*’ 

Marri: 
step for a@ woman than for a man. Her 
entire life is wrapped up in the home, for 
the true wife would no more think of flirt- 
ing with another man than of shoplifting. 
Her home, 
almost her only care—for if she is a mother 
she will not lightly consider lea,ing the 
father of her children even though bru- 
tality has replaced tenderness. and constant 








ige is in many ways a more serious 


congenial or uncongenial, is 


misunderstanding has 
sympathy. A man, on the other hand, 


has more to distract him, even in those rare ‘ 


cases Where matrimony seems to offer him 
only a path *“‘long and dusty and straight 
to the grave.’ 

There is so much talk nowadays of un- 
happy marriages, of the proper status of 
hundred kindred topics of 
marital infelicity, 
are likely to lose sight of the hundreds of 
thousands of happy unions, and give at- 
tention to the one which is not felicitous. 


divorcee, and a 
that on the face of it we 


cannot be 
that happiness, 


It is true that every marriage 
happy. but it is equally true 
or at least contentment, is the rule and not 
the exception. The newspapers and the 
novels of largely re- 
sponsible for the idea of the abnormal fre- 
quency of uncongenial unions. 


to-day are probably 


Newspapers 
give three columns to a divorce and three 
lines to a golden-wedding anniversary, and 
lives of the Darby-and-Joan type are far 
rarer oh fiction than in real life. 

Every bride and every brid vTroom has 


romantic ideals, and it may be doubted 
any one has éver completely realized them 





—lhut it is also seriously to be questioned 
Whether it is best that these idea 
be realized. On 
would not be 


Is should 
1e continuous dream of bliss 
Wholesome for any man or 
woman, and the wise 


Providence which 


provides a rose with thorns is no doubt 





responsible for the moments of unhappiness 
Which are cradua ly productive of ideals 
Teadjusted on a firmer, common-sense basis. 
For all its quarrels, for all its alternations 


of bliss and misery, marriage will always 
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be what Goethe, a man who did not have 
a happy experience in his own life, de- 
clared it to be—‘the beginning and pin- 
nacle of civilization. *’ ‘It makes the 
rough man gentle, and gives the cultivated 
man the best opportunity to practise his 
ventleness, ** he says. 

In times gone by. marriage was looked 
upon as a surrender of liberty and rights, 
and it very often entailed a complete sep- 
aration from home and friends and kin. 
Indeed, surrender was the most important 
element inthe relation. The dower of the 
bride became the property of the husband 
absolutely. Legally, she could) not in her 
own right acquire or part with property of 
any kind, Her identity Was as completely 
eclipsed as if sue were dead. 


Nowadays, the 


which used to be the inevitable incident of 


so-called ‘disabilities 
marriage have practically vanished. The 
foundation of the modern marriage is mu- 
tual love, and its result is the home in the 
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FOR A CHRYSANTHEMUM 


highest of the word. Matrimony 
instead of taking away privileges confers 


It broadens the intellectual horizon, 


sense 


them. 


and defines a life whose may not 


have been altogether clear before. 


i 


purpose 
Then 
occurs the event which touches the depths 
of a woman's feeling, and makes for perma 
nent the 
mother hears the first feeble Cry of her baby, 
and feels its little heart pulse faintly 
her breast. The her first 
not an incident of a life 
life itself to her, and a foretaste to immor- 
No true mother ever had difficulty 


happiness—the moment when 


ainst 





birth of born is 


mother’s it is 
tality. 
in answering the question: ‘'Is life worth 
living?*’ If all else fails, if all other hopes 
dry up and wither, life for the mother still 
centers in the growing infant-soul, and can 
never be in vain. 

The mother who does not experience this 
wonderful thrill, this feeling of exclusive 
proprietorship in the love which no man 
can ever hope to compass, is to be genu- 


inely pitied. The baby, too, who is turned 


over almost as soon as born to a nurse’s 
care. loses much, but the mother loses far 
more. Never really to know the depths 
of love nor the heights of joy involved 


in the constant care of a baby is naturally 
the lot of the woman whose health is very 
frail, but the mother who voluntarily sur- 
duties t~ another, in order 


renders these 


to enjoy a gay social life, does not know 
what a 
for a seeming temporary gain. 


permanent 
And there 


is another side to the question, too. What 


sacritice she is making 
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to the 


babe of wealthy parents, and bitterly de- 


of the woman who is hired nurse 
prived of the maternal feeling which should 
What of the atom of humanity 
**put out’ among poor friends or r latives, 
to fed the 
till it coughs out its last difficult breath? Is 


be hers? 


be on bottle, and neglected 


the mere possession of money a justification 


for unnatural indifference to infanticide? 
Moreover, the sociologist will tell you of 
the infinite possibilities of these wasted 
lives, and the grave responsibility for the 


the wealthier 


Many of the 


practise which rests with 


classes of society. ereatest 
geniuses have been born of humble parents; 
and who knows which one of these infants, 
have life for a 


whim, has in him the rudimentary seeds of a 


who been deprived of 


great mind which might have left its im- 
press on the world for venerations? 
Ifowever, this practise is the rare ex- 


the 


bride is characterized most often by her 


ception, not the rule; and \ merican 
gentle loving care for the home and all its 
concerns. When 
all the capacity 

the womanly sweetness which has lain dor- 
awake. Hardly a 
fail to 


figure 


she becomes a mother, 


for devoted sacrifice, all 
mant in her, crown 
remember the 
quiet, that 
ago to steal softly in by night to see that 


man of to-day can 
white-robed used long 
he was safely tucked in his crib, or gently 
led 


stairs when 


him up- 


she guessed 
that he was 
‘‘afraid of the 


dark,’” even 
though he 
wouldn't own 
up to it. And 
those long 
winter eve- 
nings by the 
fireside when 
he demanded 
just one more 
story before 
bedtime, with 


drooping head 


near the pa 
tient face of 
the woman 
whom he 


Photograp ¥ Rocku 
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. Woob.,. 
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woman whom all the world reverences—the 
mother. The child is to be pitied who 
] wandered out by twilight, the 


has not 


mother-hand guiding the tiny, stumbling 


feet, and heard all about the splendid 
prince and the humble wood-cutter who 
alike saw their hopes fultilled because they 
were righteous and did goo:l deeds. These 
simple tales instil unconsciously in the 
child's growing mind ideas of morality, 
kindness and truth. The story of the man 
who honored the fairy princess when she 
approached him robed in splendor, and 
turned his face from her when she was dis 
cuised as a blind beggar, teaches the crow 
ing brain true values; and countless other 
stories feed his hungry mind and while 
away the hours in sweet society. The 
baby who hears only occasional stories 
from the servants misses a large part of 
the pleasure of his early life, and the mother 
who has postponed close companionship 
with the baby can never establish quite the 
intimate relation she desires with the older 
child. 

Honeymoon days are soon over, and 


hever come again. The husband has _ his 
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BRIDAL PARTY. 


daily work to do, and his bride perhaps 
finds the days empty in his absence. Her 
schoolgirl friends are no longer quite the 
same. Those who are themselves married 
have their own interests, their own cares, 
their own duties; and the unmarried ones 
feel that 


them and the bride. 


a barrier has sprung up between 
Their ways in life 
diverge: or, rather, the bride has entered 
upon her path, while they are still groping. 
Music, painting, calling, may amuse them 
for a while, but there is a lack of purpose 
in it all which becomes painfully evident at 
times. Compare the spinster of forty with 
the mother of the same age, and see if the 
record of which is the true life is not writ 
large upon their faces. 

Marriage is the normal state for man and 
woman. It develops all that is best in 
both, and the average person whose aims 
and ambitions are about the same as those 
of his neighbor has little excuse for vol- 
untarily depriving himself from reaching 
and happi- 
Genius, some 


the fullest measure of success 
ness by remaining single. 
people say, is better unwedded: but, after 


all. most of the great men of the world 
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herself to changed circumstances more 








have been married men, and have attrib- 
uted much of their success to their wives. readily than any foreigner can do—that, 
It is only the self-named genius who de- as the wife of the farmer or the capitalist, 
perds for recognition on eccentricities, and she acquires rapidly the manners of her 
who has not sutticient control of himself station, and is soon at ease. This character- 
to refrain from in- istic is a fortunate 
flicting on his wife 





















































one. for nowhere 


a violent temper is adaptability and 


and all the other 
absurdities which 


readiness to profit 
by experi nce more 


go to make up his needed than in a 
idea of the ‘‘ar- 


tistic tempera- 


newly formed 
home. Girls’ 


ment,’’ who does schools for the 


well to preserve most part teach 


o 


his solitary state. only a smatterin 


For others, the of relatively unim- 
marriage relation portant knowl- 
is an uplifting. 


The young man 


edge. English is 
slighted in favor of 
who has plunged courses which are 
into business, and supposed to give 
left behind him 
what Haeckel calls 

the ‘‘idealistic bo : , a 
period,’’ is likely ; NH more or less ap- 


to go the other ex- 


**tinish’’ and the 
ability to work into 


conversation 


propriate phrases 
in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish or 
Italian. In every 
school there are 


treme, becoming, 
in the struggle for 
success, too self- 


centered, too ma- 
terialistic and too courses in musi 
prone to weigh all and painting, but 
human qualities in a course in mar- 
the business scale keting, a chair of 
—a scale which gastronomy, or a 
gives weights ac- series of lectures 
curately, but does on motherhood are 
not discriminate unknown. But in 
between gold and spite of these dis- 
dross. Marri: advantages 
reawakens in in early ed- 
earlier ideals, ucationit is 
and = supplies sur prising 
the deeper 


and more per- 


how. the 
handicap is 
overcome 

Whiat sue- 


cess Am ri 


manent ones 
which round 


out his life. 
Photograph by Rockwood, mer 
cans have 


The Ameri GENERAL HORATIO KING'S DAUGHTER. ‘ 
the vital 


can bride of to-day enters upon the matri- won in every kind of activity, 
monial state with the purpose of learning strength which makes them *-invaders’ ol 
and shouldering rapidly the responsibilities Europe—all have their source in the home 
which should be hers. It has often been which the American bride has created, 


remarked that the American woman adapts) and over which she presides. 
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PRESIDENT 


By W: We. 


N° President, while performing the 
a duties of Chief Executive, ever did 
half as much traveling through the United 
the late McKinley ; 
President promises to 
equal the record of his predecessor, if he 


President 


Roosevelt 


States as 


although 


should be elected for another term. These 


presidential trips constituted one of the 
methods President McKinley had of get- 
ting close to the people of the country. Not 
only did he greatly enjoy these tours but 


benefit, 
in them. As he 


he found immense 


physically and 


mentally, grew in popu- 


larity, his speeches and addresses while on 
these trips, frequently from the rear end 
of splendidly equipped palace-cars, were 


received with unbounded enthusiasm. 


President McKinley made 
ed] lV to fee | the pulse of 


it a — euard - 


the people by care- 


fully worded statements in his speeches, 
and he never returned to the White House 
Irom one of these journeys without being 


able to come toa 


conclusion as to what the 


pee ople Wanted. Roosevelt, 


The 
among them 


President too, 


is following the 


same desire 
of the people to have the 


is growing 


course. 
latter 
as fast 
of the Nation 
Visit in 


as was the universal wish 
to have President McKinley 
all directions. 

President McKinley. with Mrs. McKinley, 
members of his cabinet, with their Wives, 
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and a few newspaper men, left Washing- 
ton, April 29, 1901, for the Pacific Coast. 
The itinerary was to have ended nearly 


seven weeks later at Buffalo. The schedule 
i.xed the time of the President's arrival at 


Buffalo for June 12, 1901, and his return 
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to Washington two davs afterward. The 
entire journey was to have covered nearly 
however, 
ordained differently: and the serious  ill- 
Mrs. MeKinley at) San 
caused an entire change in the program, 
with the result that McKinley 


delayed his promised Visit to Butalo for 


eleven thousand miles. Fate, 


ness of Francisco 


President 
three months. The appalling tragedy is 
history. President McKinley returned from 
San Francisco with his invalid wife the 
last of May. We remained in Washington 
during June, to enable her to recuperate, 
and left the capital, July 6, 1901, for Can- 
ton, to spend the summer. 

There was more genuine interest in the 
Pacitie 


President McKinley ever made. There was 


Coast trip than in any other that 


ical and general significance in the 








less poli 
trip than in many others, but at that time 
the President was at the height of his pop 
ularity with the masses of the people. — He 
was universally beloved. The war with 


Spain had been over a long time, and the 





momentous questions left 
by it had about been dis- 
posed of, so that the Pres- 
ident was net called n 


to seck ly speeches to as- 
certain popular wiil He 


had Jong promised the 


people of the Sout ind 
West to go amone them, 
and he felt that it wis due 
to them that he = s liad 


visit their section 





speeche son th 
watched with increasine 
interest, merely because of 
the ereat love for the man 
and general contidence in 
him as President. and not 
because they contained 
SuUgEE stions or tho lent 


that the people wanted to 


hear. “rom a_ political 





standpoint, the trip of the 
President to the South In 
December, 1898. his tour 
to the Omaha Exposition, 
the North 


1S9%, were of 


andalso through 
West in 
ereater significance. They 
were diplomatica \ ised 
by our late President to 
learn what the people desired with regard 
to the Philippines. 

On all of the trips. the people of th 


ereatest 





entire United States showed the 
enthusiasm for President) MeKinley, and 
their greetings and entertainment of him 
and his guests were most cordial and hearty. 
No matter how late at night or how earls 
in the morning, the ai ople « vers where ¢ ] 
lected at the railroad-stations to get even 
a glimpse of the Chief Executive passing 
on the train, or a sight of the train carry 
I remember distinetly. 


the 


ing him through. 
on the famous tour to the Pacitic Coast. 


presidential train reached the small eity 
of Bristol, Tennessee, at eleven o'clock at 


night. Thousands of people were at the 
train. and greeted the President with the 
most earnest and noisy enthusiasm. wo 


or three days later, when the train was 
speeding through the fertile Yazoo Valley. 
in Mississippi. at tive o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the sleepy little towns awoke. 


the people gathered at the stations to pay 





and 





Copyri 




















heir tribute of love and 
respect to the President 
as he passed. 
sawmill-whistles blew, 
and ail kinds of noises 
were made, to impress the 
with the fact 
welcome 


Vicks- 


burg, at ten o'clock in 


that h was 





lat sume day, at 


the morning, an immense 
outpouring ereeted the 


Chief Magistrate, and the 





declarations of love and 


Copyright, 1599, by 


esteem were as thorough 
and patriotic as they were in any Northern 


State. 


On this journey were representatives of 


the great weekly newspapers of the country, 
who sought pictures of the President and 


his party in every attractive attitude pos 


sible. They undoubtedly made many pie 
tures of historie value, but missed the one 
irresistible inter 


Paso, 


border-line of the United States and Mexico. 


that would have been of 
est. This was at El Texas, the 
The presidential train arrived at El Paso 
Sunday morning, May fifth, and the itin- 
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erary was arranged so that the President 

would not have to leave there until t 
afternoon of the following day, so that 
might have time for a rest and to make a 
speech to the neople of the United States 
and Mexico at El Paso on Monday morning 
The newspaper men and photographie 


artists, who were the guests of the Presi- 
dent on this trip, came to the conclusion 
that the President would do nothine out 
of the ordinary on Sunday, and they left 
him that they might put in some time in 
Ciudad Juarez, the quaint Mexican town 
across the Rio Grande from El Paso. They 
went among the stores and people of Juarez, 
saw the ancient San Franciscan mission. 
three hundred vears old, attended a bull 
fight in the afternoon, saw three or four 
bulls killed, a number of bony horses dis 
posed of. and had a good time generally. 
none of them keeping close to the Presi 
dent, as is usually their custom on such 
trips. During the day, however, the Pres 
ident took El Paso, and 


went to the small bridge that 


a drive through 
spans the 
Rio Grande. Accompanied by a member 


of his cabinet, and the gentleman with 


whom he was stopping in El Paso, he walked 


to the center of the bridge, and stood 


there some time, survevil ¢ the people and 


Mexico. He could 


not step beyond the center of the bridge, 


queer scenes across in 


for that would have put him beyond the 
borders of this country, and violated the 
tradition that the President of the United 
States shall not go out of the borders of 
his own country while occupying the office 
of Chief Executive. He was struck by the 


absence of the photographers and news 


paper men, and personally inquired where 
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they were. By this absence the photog- 
raphers lost one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for a picture of President McKinley 
they ever had. The muddy waters of the 
Rio Grande passed swiftly under the Presi- 
dent's feet. In the distance were the 
rugged mountain peaks, bare of vegetation, 
while across the bridge jogged the little 
car that operates between Mexico and 
America, the motive power being a stub- 
born mule, and the driver and conductor 
together being a greasy-looking Mexican. 
The banks of the river on both sides are 
covered with the adobe huts of Mexicans 
and half-breeds; and, when the President 
turned his head to any point near to him, 
his eyes rested upon the lounging Mexicans, 
singly, in pairs, and groups, frequently 
surrounding fighting-dovs or game-chick- 
ens. Sunday is the day for dog- and 
chicken-fights among the Mexicans on both 
the American and Mexican sides of the 
river. Farther away from the river, in El 
Paso, lives a different and sturdier type 








of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, and no doubt the 
President's mind turned 
to this as he left the spot 
Altogether the scene was 
one to be remembered, 
There was little water in 
the stream at that time 
except from the melting 
snows in the mountains 
above, and if the President 
had been there a month 
later he would probably 
have seen no water at all, 
as the Rio Grande at that 
point is frequently dry 
during the summer. In 
fact, an enterprising can- 
didate for mayor of El 
Paso sent to the President 
his platform for the 
mayoralty race that was 
to come off a short time 
later. One of the planks 
in this platform was a 
facetious promise to con- 
vert the bed of the Rio 
Grande into a_ sleeping- 
place for wandering 
**hoboes’’ and homeless 
people generally. 
Traveling from El Paso to Southern Cali- 
fornia, the President made one or two stops 
in New Mexico, and two scheduled stops in 
Arizona—Pheenix and Congress Mine. Con- 
eress Mine is the location of one of the 
most famous gold-mines in the country, 
owned by wealthy Eastern and Western 
capitalists, and the President and his party 
remained there two or three hours, coing 
up and on the mountainside where the 
mine was located, and taking in everything 
The photographers were par- 
The scenery 


of interest. 
ticularly active at this point. 
Was strange and even thrilling, and the 
chance to get a picture of the President in 
some new attitude was what they were 
looking for. There were several prettily 
dressed little girls at Congress Mine, with 
cameras, endeavoring to photograph the 
President. He posed in the most eracious 
manner for one of them. 

It was at Congress Mine that President 
daring 


McKinley accomplished a rather 
to the 


feat. He was invited to ride 





the 
bra 









nt 


he 





the 


jous 


dent 
ring 
_ the 


eT 


The President and his 


including the ladies of the cabinet 


bottom. party, 


visited 


the mouth of the immense shafts, leading to 
the veins of gold, three thousand feet in 


the bowels of theearth. Cars, working on 


inclined tracks. were there to 


carry the 


party to the bottom of the shaft; and 
nearly all the invitations to ride were 
accepted except that extended the Presi- 


dent. He 


take the 


was urged not to. under- 


perilous trip because of his 


and he followed the advice: but 


position, 


he did something almost as danverous. 
a few minutes later, when he went back in 
the direction of the stamp-mills for the pur- 
pose of going through the mills to see the 
opt rations of crushing the wold-ore, and ex- 
From. the 


mouth of the shaft, the President followed 


tracting the precious metal. 


a little railroad to the stamp-mills. In its 
course it burrowed by means of a tunnel 
through the side of the mountain. At 


points the tunnel was over a thousand feet 
Pres- 


ident McKinley, With a secret-service 0“ cer 


beneath the surface of the mountain. 
at his heels,and with the superintendent of 
the struck out 
bravely through this ink-black tunnel. A 


the mine leading way, 
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sputtering lamp here and there slightly re- 
lieved the intense darkness, and the super- 
intendent of the mine had fastened in his 

cap aregular miner's lamp, 
|] which little aid. 


| A steady step and good 
| judgment 
| 


wave a 
were required 
to prevent running into a 
support or a jagged rock, 
or stumbling over some of 
the cross-ties of the little 
President 
made the trip without ac- 


railroad. The 


cident, and found himself 
confronted by the alert 
photographers just as he 
the 
tunnel. 


from 
end of the 
Going from the stamp- 


emerged other 


mills, the President walked 
down the steep mountain 
side on his return to his 
that 


McKinley was await- 


ear, Where he knew 


anxiously, 
Mrs. McKinley 
the 
climb of the President up 
the 
when the 


ing, somewhat 
his return. 
had been in dread of 
and 
ran 


mountainside, 


little train 
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up to the rear of the President's car to 
take him up the mountainside to where 
located, Mrs. McKinley 


‘**Take care of my 


the shaft was 
said to the conductor: 
IIe is the most precious 


husband, now. 


person in all the world to me.”’ 

Phoenix was a quaint oasis in the desert 
the members of the party, in- 
There was 


to most of 
cluding the President himself. 
a speech at the state-house, a banquet in 
the leading hotel, a visit to an ostrich 
farm and a review of the pupils in 
The town was full of ugly, 


an 


Indian school. 
solemn-looking Indians, and they appeared 
to be almost as much interested in the 
President and his party as the cavalcade of 
cowboys and horsemen which followed the 
carriage of the President at every step, 
and threw up such a terrible cloud of dust 
as nearly to choke everybody in the parade. 

Mrs. McKinley's illness, which came so 
near resulting fatally at San Francisco, be- 
gan at El Paso, and grew slowly on the 
journey to California. The 


weather had been extremely hot from New 


Southern 


Orleans through Texas and the Territories; 
the beautiful 
had 


lying 


entered 
California, 
mountains 


but, when the train 


Southern and 


region of 
crossed the 
this side of the Pacific, 
The 
this 


ranves of 


there was a change 
became 
prove 


weather 


did 


in the conditions. 


cold and damp, and 


not 
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on beneficial to the 
trouble from 
which Mrs. Me- 


Kinley Was suffer- 


Gradually, 


ing. 
for three or four 
days, she rew 


until the 


worse 

President was 
forced to leave 
Del Monte, Cal- 
ifornia, the most 


popular resort on 
the Pacitic Coast, 
and hasten to San 
Francisco, to the 
private home of 
Henry Scott. to 
obtain 
and medical treat- 
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which the 


There 


ment 
condition of his wife demanded. 
Mrs. McKinley grew steadily worse until 
it was believed by all that the life-spark 
was slowly fading away. The President 
remained by the side of his wife continually, 
withdrawing himself from all the festiv 
ities arranged for him, and did all in his 
power to assist the physicians. 

Her wonderful rally is remembered by 
A week later, she had regained 


every one. 
the long 


sufficient 
journey back to Washington. 

President McKinley began his trips to 
different parts of the country soon after 
1897. The first of 


address at the dedi- 


strength to start on 


his inauguration in 
these was to make an 
cation of the Grant Monument, in New 
York, April 27, He made. brief 
trips afterward to attend the unveiling of 
Washington Statue, at Philadelphia. 
May 15, 1897; to deliver an address  be- 
fore the American Medical Association, at 
Philadelphia, June 21, 1897, 
dress at the Philadelphia Museum on the 
same day. His first journey of any length 
was to attend the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition, at Nashville, June 11, 189%. 
Members of the cabinet, and a carful of 
newspaper men, accompanied him on this 
trip, which lasted a week, covering many 
of the chief cities and points of interest 10 
the South. 

It was on this trip that an incident hap- 
pened that more than ever endeared the 


1897. 


the 


and an ad- 


res 





cour 
answ 
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fuest 
they 

him. 
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The } 
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hiitle 

gested 
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and they avreed to do so. 
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President to the newspaper correspondents. 
On the return from Nashville, the itinerary 
called for a stop of half a day at Asheville, 
North Carolina, and a visit to the magnificent 
Biltmore estate ow ned by one of the Van- 
derbilts. The owner of the estate was 
abroad, and a superintendent was in charge. 


When this official learned ————— 
that there were newspaper [ 

men accompanying the | 
President, and that they 
would be part of his party 

to visit the mansion and 
grounds, he sent word 
that he did not care for 
newspaper men to be 
The President |} 
returned the 
answer that the newspaper 


present. 

courteousl\ 
correspondents were his | 
that, 
accompany 


guests, and unless | 
hey should 
him, he would be unable 
to make his promised visit. 
The horns of the superin 
tendent were immediately 
removed, and he endeav- 


ored to withdraw from 


his position. The news- 


paper men learned of the 
litle incident, and sug- 
gested to the President 
that they would not like 


to ride over the 





estate 





&: a ~ 


President McKinley had 
strong friends 


none but 
amonye newspaper men. 
The understanding in 
Washington with all the 
reporters and correspond- 
ents with whom he came 
in contact was that no 
utterance of his should be 
quoted verbatim or attrib 
uted directly to him in 


When 


out on his trips, he was 


quotation - marks. 
agreeable and jovial to the 
accompanying corps of re- 
porters. He had them visit 
him in his car at intervals, 
and about once a day he would walk into 
the car of the newspaper men, and sit and 

During this time, 
delightful reminis- 


talk for a food while. 
he would smoke, tell 


cences of men and affairs, Charming every- 


body. 
Once he had been’ twitting members 
=e a mi 4 bs 
ae 
Ps 
4 








after what had happened, 
but he insisted that they LL 
should accompany him. nr 
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of his cabinet about giving out 


news of the cabinet 
Washington, 
the 


sessions to re- 


porters in and while 


on the train, with cabinet 


officers and correspondents around 


him, he said: ‘‘I have often 
wondered who gives you boys the 
news of the cabinet meetings. I 
have been told that it is Gage, 


Long and Griggs. Is that so/’* He 
glanced at these three gentlemen, 
and smiled good-naturedly. The 
promptly denied 
this allegation, turned the 
tables by declaring that the most 
prolitie news-sources in the cabinet 


newspaper men 


and 


were certain others, noted for their 
close-mouthed — disposition. The 
President smiled. 
President McKinley 
Buffalo, August 24. 1897, to attend 
the annual Grand Army of the 
Republic encampment. He made 
other brief trips out of Washington the 
same year, Visiting State Fair at 
Columbus, Ohio. spending some time in 
Massachusetts with friends, and going to 
New York and Early in the 
following year, the complications leading 


went to 


the 


elsewhere. 


up to the Spanish War began; and the 
President was not able to get out of Wash- 
ington for a long time. The pressing re- 
getting ready for the war 
time at 


sponsibilities of 


kept him every minute of his 


- 
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the White House: and when the war was 
over, his first trip was to the camp at 
Montauk Point, where the returning soldiers 
from the Santiago campaign had taken up 
their headquarters. The 
move was to the exposition at 
The President made 


next most im- 
portant 
Omaha, in October. 
twenty or thirty speeches going to, and 
returning from, Omaha, in nearly all of 
which he referred to the war with Spain, the 
patriotism that had followed that event, and 
touched the questions that 
had left. for solution 
as a result of the contflict. 
The formal treaty of peace 
had not then been arranged, 


7 
been 


and all eyes were watching 


With intense interest the 
preliminary outcome. A 
few significant utterances 


were, therefore, dropped 
by him at Omaha and i 
his speeches going and re- 
In one of these. 


the du 


turning. 
he referred to t 
imposed upon the country. 
and said that the problems 
would — require patience. 
sincerity of 
shaken resolution, and that 
solved in 


purpose, unl- 





all could not be 
one day. At the citizens’ 
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banquet in the Auditorium in 
Chicago, the President signif- 
icantly remarked: **Duty de- 
termines Destiny. Destiny 
which results from Duty per- 





formed may bring anxiety and oS. 
perils, but never failure and 


dishonor. Pursuing Duty may 


not always lead by smooth IN THE COUNTRY OF ALKALI Was 


paths. 
foretell the future, and to solve unerringly 
its mighty problems. ** 

The President's next trip, highly impor 
tant in its political signiticance, was to at 
tend the peace jubilee at Atlanta, Georgia, 
in December, 1898. 
by President McKinley prior to that time 
had led to the inference that he believed 
the country would be compelled to take 
the Philippines from Spain, and devolve 
upon itself the huge responsibility that 
would come from the acceptance of the 
islands. Between the time of the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Omaha and the trip to the 


The hints dropped 


South, the peace commissioners, assembled 
at Paris, had concluded « formal treaty of 
It was signed on the tenth day of 
December, 1898, and took away from 
Spain all of her sovereignty in the Philip- 
pine Islands. With this news in his posses- 
sion, and with the knowledge that the fact 
brought up the question as to what should 
be the future of the Philippines in their 
relation to the United States, the President 
went to the South with 
his mind full of thoughts 
connected with that huge 
problem. 


peace. 


He reserved, however, 
his remarks of a political 
nature for the speech at 
the auditorium in Atlanta, 
December 15, 1898. He 
spoke of the war and 
some of its results: and, 
in touching upon the 
spotless folds of the Amer- 
ican flag, he spoke as fol- 
lows: **That flag has been 
planted in two hemi- 
spheres, and there it re- 
mains the symbol of lib 
erty and law, of peace and 
progress. Who will with- 
draw from the people over 








It is not within the power of man to 
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whom it floats its protecting 
folds? Who will haul it down? 
Answer me, ye men of the 
South, who is there in Dixie 
who will haul it down?”’ 
The applause was tremendous. 

President McKinley's deter 
Fadermoent ination, that, so far as he 
Philip- 
pines should become a_ part of the United 


concerned, the 
States, was undoubtedly clinched by the 
great trip he made through the Northwest, 
in October, in 1899. This was prior to 
the assembling of the Congress which was 
to forever decide what the United States 
should do with the Philippines, and the 
President sounded the people carefully to 
see how his remarks were gre.:d. | Every 
utterance tending to show Jus belief that 
the Philippines should be retained was met 
with the greatest enthusiasm at one hun- 
dred places throughout the Northwest, and 
the President returned to Washington fully 
convinced that the people were with him. 
This trip lasted eighteen days. The dis- 
tance covered was over five thousand miles. 
The President was entertained with typical 
cordiality by the people, and was received 
with a degree of enthusiasm never before 
known in the treatment of a President. 

In all of his trips, following the close of 
the Spanish War, and for a year later, the 
President reviewed many soldiers. On his 


Southern trip, in December, 1898, he 
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Augusta, 
Savannah all of the 
volunteers having been mustered out of ser- 


Atlanta, 


elsewhere—not 


reviewed regiments at 


and 


vice pending the signing of the treaty of 


peace with Spain. A large number of sol- 
Savannah, and the 


distin- 


diers were stationed at 
President was with a number of 
guished generals a good part of the time. 
Indeed, through all his public life he was 
intimately only with the 
officers but with the privates, whose lives 
suggested reminiscences from hisownrecord. 

Notwithstanding she was an ill woman 


associated not 


at the time, 
and not then 
fully recov- 
ered fromthe 
of 
terrible 


effects 
her 
illness in 
California, 
Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley went 
from Canton 
to Buffalo 
with the Pre- 
sident on the 
occasion that 
terminated 
in his death. 
The pathos 
and enno- 
bling influ- 
ence of the 
tearful fare- 
be- 
tween the 
President 
and his in- 
valid wife, 
just before 
his death, 
willremaina 
portion of 
American history. She was by his side 
throughout all the years of his magnificent 
career, and she was with him in the awful 
peaceful death. 


well 


AWAITING 


moments preceding his 
How she ever survived the shock, no friend 
or member of her family knows. 

It is noteworthy, and one of the pret- 
tiest features of the domestic life of the 
McKinleys, that the President never went 
on any trip lasting more than twenty-four 
hours without taking Mrs. McKinley with 
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him. About twice, while he was in the 
White House, he went out of Washington 
overnight, and left his wife with some 
member of her family, but he never was gone 
from her as long as two nights on any of 
his excursions. The devotion to his in- 
valid wife was constantly manifest, but in 
no instance more than in this. She liked 
to be with him on his visits to all parts of 
the country; she liked to see the warm 
affection of the people for him, and she 
always seemed especially pleased when he 
had apparently enjoyed a pleasant day. 
President 
McKinley 
made 
forty trips 
out of Wash- 
ington dur- 
ing the four 
and a_ half 
years of his 
incumbency 
of the office 
of Chief 
Executive. 
He had trav- 
eled many 
thousands of 
miles prior 
to that time, 
having made 
speeches 
throughout 
the country 
while serv- 
ingasamem- 
ber of the 
House of 
Re presenta- 
tives, and as 
Governor of 
Ohio, but he 
covered 
more territory in the four and a_ half 
years than in all the time prior to that. 
It was one of these trips that ended in 
the assassination of the lamented Presi- 
dent, and the strange fact is but little 
considered thxc, but for the illness of Mrs. 
McKinley during the famous Pacific Coast 
trip, the President would have made his 
visit to Buffalo two or three months be- 
fore he did go there, and in all probability 


would have been living yet. 


over 


PRESIDENT. 
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(CON TIN UED)——THE 


ET me repeat a distinction between the 
: Home element in boarding-schools and 
the school proper. While the child is out of 
the schoolroom, playing—except when it is 
drilling or playing under direction—when 
it is talking with its playmates, walking, 
sleeping, eating, it is under those influences 
that it has been convenient for me to 
speak of as the Home influence. The 
schoolmaster who takes boarders is, I 
hold, merely a substitute for parent, the 
household of boarders merely a substitute 
for the family. What I mean by school 
here, is that which is possessed in common 
by day-school and boarding-school—the 
schooiroom and the recess playground part. 
It is something which the savage and the 
barbarian distinctively do not possess as a 
phase in their making, and they possess 
scarcely even its rudimentary suggestion. 
It is a new element correlated with the 
establishment of a political order and the 
use of written speech. 

Now, I think, it will be generally con- 
ceded that whatever systematic intellectual 
training the developing citizen gets, as 
distinguished from his natural, accidental 
and incidental development, is got in 
school or in its subsequent development of 
college, and with that I will put aside the 
question of intellectual development alto- 
gether for a later, fuller discussion. My 
point here is simpiy to note the school as a 
factor in the making of almost every citi- 
zea in the modern state, and to point out, 
what is sometimes disregarded, that it is 
only one of many factors in that making. 
The tendency of the present time is enor- 
mously toexaggerate the importance of school 
in development, to ascribe to it powers 
quite beyond its utmost possibilities, and 
to blame it for evils in which it has no 
share. And in the preposterous invasions 
of the duty of parent, clergyman, states- 
man, author, journalist, of things which 
are in truth scarcely more within the prov- 
ince of a schoolmaster than they are within 
the province of a butcher, the real and neces- 
sary work of the school is too often marred, 
crippled and lost sight of altogether. We 
treat the complex, difficult and honorable 
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WELLS. 


FORCES OF THE MODERN STATE. 
task of intellectual development as if it 
were within the capacity of any earnest 
but muddle-headed young lady or any 
half-educated gentleman in orders; we take 
that for granted, and we demand the ‘‘for- 


mation of character,’’ moral and ethical 


training and supervision, esthetic guidance, 
the implanting of a taste for the Best in 
literature, for the Best in art, for the finest 
conduct; we demand the clue to success 
in commerce, and the seeds of a fine pas- 
sionate patriotism from these necessarily 


very ordinary persons. 

One might think and 
schoolmistresses were inaccessible to gen- 
eral observation in the face of these stu- 
pendous demands. If we demanded such 
things from our butcher over and above 


school masters 


good service in his trade, if we insisted 
that his meat should not only build up 
honest nerve and muscle, but that it should 
compensate for all that was slovenly in our 
homes, dishonest in our economic condi- 
tions, and slack and vulgar in our public 
life, he would very properly say that it 
took him all his time to supply sound meat, 
that it was a difficult and honorable thing 
to supply sound meat; that the slackness 
of business men in the 
country, the condition of the arts and sci- 
ences, wasn’t his business; that, however 
lamentable the disorder of the state, there 
was no reasonable prospect of improving it 
by upsetting the distribution of meat, and, 
in short, that he was a butcher and not a 
cosmos-healing quack. ‘*You must have 
meat,’’ he would say, ‘‘anyhow.’’ But 
the average schoolmaster and schoolmistress 
lack that modesty or self-respect. 

What a school may do for the developing 
citizen, the original and the developed 
function of the school, and how its true 
work may best be accomplished, we shall 
discuss later. But it may be well to expand 
a little more fully here, the account of 
what the school has no business to attempt, 
and what the scholastic profession is as a 
whole quite incapable of doing, and to 
point to the really responsible agencies in 
each case. 


Now, firstly, with regard to all that the 
27 


and statesmen 
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schoolmaster and schoolmistress mean by 
the ‘‘formation of character:’’ <A large 
proportion of the scholastic profession will 
profess, and a still larger proportion of 
the public believes, that it is possible by 
talk and specially designed instruction to 
give a boy or girl a definite bias toward 
‘‘truth,’’? toward acts called ‘‘healthy’’ (a 
word it would puzzle the ordinary school- 
schoolmistress, 
as they are with it, to 
honor, toward generosity, enterprise, self- 
Those astoundingly 


or 


master extremely glib 


define), toward 
reliance, and the like. 
incapable persons, the masters in our pub- 
lic schools, are particularly strong in this 
direction, and you gauge the inefficiency 
of any of these gentlemen pretty precisely 
by his disposition toward the ‘‘School 
Pulpit’? line of business. Half an hour’s 
impromptu, 
Earnestness, 
so 


‘‘straight talk to the boys,”’ 
sentimentality about 
Patriotism, 


vague 


Thoroughness, True and 


forth, seems to assuage the conscience, as 
nothing else could do, for weeks of ill-pre- 
pared, ill-planned teaching, and years of 
lazy pottering with and 
cricket. He will say, in a tone of manly 
apology: ‘‘It does the boys good to tell 
them simply and plainly what ] think about 
’—when the simple fact of 
he can not to think 


rowing-boats 


serious things, ’ 
the case is he does all 
about any things of any sort whatever ex- 
cept cricket and promotion. Schoolmis- 
tresses, again, will positively boast to the 


inquiring parent of our ‘‘ethical hour,’’ an 
hour of floundering egotism, in which a 
poor, illogical soul, with a sort of naive inde- 
cency, talks nonsense about ‘ ‘Ideals, ’’ about 
the Higher and the Better, about Purity, 
and about many secret and sacred things, 


things upon which wise men are often 
profoundly uncertain, to incredulous or im- 
itative children. All that is needed to do 
this sort of thing abundantly and freely is 
a certain degree of aggressive egotism, a 
certain gift of stupidity, coupled with a 
strong feeling that real teaching is a topic 
to avoid. In addition to moral dis- 
cussions that at the best are very second- 
rate eloquence and at the worst are respect- 
destroying, mind-destroying gabble, there 
are various forms of ‘‘ethical’’ teaching, 
advocated and practised in America and in 
the elementary schools of this country. 
For example, a story of an edifying sort is 
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told to the children, and comments are 
elicited upon the behavior of the characters, 
‘*Would you have done that?’’ ‘Oh, no, 
teacher!’? ‘*Why not?’’ ‘‘Because it 
would be mean.’’ The teacher goes into 
particulars, whittling away at the verdict, 
and at last the fine point of the lesson 
stands out. . . . Now it may be indispu- 
table that such lessons can be conducted 
effectively and- successfully by exceptionally 
brilliant teachers, that children may be 
given an excellent code of good intentions 
and a wonderful skill in the research for 
good or bad motives for any given cause of 
action they may or may not want to do, 
but that they can be systematically trained 
by the average teacher at our disposal in 
this desirable *‘subject’’ is quite another 
question. It is one of the things that the 
educational reformer must guard against 
most earnestly, thé suasion that what an 
exceptional man can do over and again for 
display purposes can be done successfully 
It applies to many 
Professor 


day by day in schools. 
other things besides 
Armstrong can give delightfully instructive 


ethics. 


lessons in chemistry according to the heu- 
ristic method, but in the hands of the aver- 
age teacher, by whom teaching must be 
done for the next few years, the heuristic 
system will result in nothing but a point- 
less fumble. Mr. Mackinder teaches ge- 
ography—inimitably—just to show how to 
do it. Mr. David Devant—the brilliant 
Egyptian Hall conjuror—will show any 
assembly of parents how to amuse children 
quite easily, but for some reason he does 
not present his legerdemain as a new dis- 
covery in educational method. Again, the 
Socratic method, without the Socratic in- 
telligence, takes teaching straight to the 
nadir of the asinine, and from the sublime 
inculeation of the Highest and Best in 
ethics to a training in cant, hypocrisy and 
self-deception is no more than a step for 
the overworked and fallible instructor. 

To our argument that this sort of teach- 
ing is not within the capacity of such 
teachers as we have or are likely to have, 
we can, fortunately add that 
whatever is attempted can be done far bet- 
ter through other agencies. More or less 
unknown to teachers, there exists a con- 
siderable amount of well-written literature, 
true stories and fiction, in which, without 


enough, 
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any clumsy insistence upon moral points, 
fine actions are displayed in their elemen- 
tary fineness, and baseness is seen to be base. 
There are also a few theaters, and there 
might be more, in which fine action is 
finely displayed. Now one nobly conceived 
and nobly rendered play will give a stronger 
moral impression than the best schoolmaster 
conceivable, talking ethics for a year on 
end. One great and stirring book may 
give an impression, less powerful perhaps, 
but even more permanent. Practically, these 
things are as good as example—they are ex- 
ample. Surround your growing boy or girl 
with a generous supply of good books, and 
leave writer and growing soul to do their 
business together without any scholastic 
pawing of their intercourse. Make your 
state healthy, your economic life healthy 
and honest, be honest and truthful in the 
pulpit, behind the counter, in the office, 
and your children will need no specific eth- 
ical teaching; they wili inhale right. And 
without these things all the ethical teach- 
ing in the world will only sour to cant at 
the first wind of the breath of the world. 

Quite without ethical pretension at all, 
the school is, of course, bound to influence 
the moral development of the child. That 
most important matter, the habit and dis- 
position toward industry, should be acquired 
there ; the sense of thoroughness inexecution, 
the profound belief that ditticulty is bound 
to yield to a resolute attack: all these 
things are the necessary by-products of a 
A teacher who is punctual, 
persistent, just, who tells the truth, and 
insists upon the truth, who is truthful not 
merely technically but in a constant search 
for exact expression, whose own share of 


good sche ol 


the schooi work is faultlessly done, who 
is tolerant in effort, and a tireless helper 
obviously more interested in serious work 
than in puerile games, will beget essential 
manliness in every boy he teaches. 
need not A slack, 
emotional, unpunctual, inexact and illogi- 
cal teacher, a fawning loyalist, an incred- 
ible pietist, an energetic snob, a teacher as 
eager for 


He 
lecture on his virtues. 


social 
Status, as easy, kindly and sentimental, and 
as shy of hard toil as an English public- 
school master, is none the better for ethical 
flatulence. There is a good deal of cant 
in certain educational circles, and a certain 


games, as sensitive to 
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type of educational-writing about ‘‘love,’’ 
a word to vulgarize, but my own 
reasonably extensive observation of school- 
children me 
doubt whether there is ever anything more 
than a very temperate affection and a still 


easy 


and school-teachers makes 


more temperate admiration on either side. 
Children see through their teachers amaz- 
ingly, and what they do not understand now 
they will understand later. For a teacher 
to lay hands on all the virtues, to associate 
them with his or her personality, to smear 
characteristic phrases and expressions over 
them, is as likely as not to give the virtues 
unpleasant associations. Better far, save 
through practise, to leave them altogether 
alone. 

And what is here said of this tainting 
of moral instruction with the personality of 
the teacher applies still more forcibly to 
Here, however, I 
am anxious to 


religious instruction. 
enter a field where I 
avoid dispute. 
and emotions that center about the idea of 


upon 
To my mind those ideas 


God appear at once too great and remote, 
and too intimate and subtle, for objective 
treatment. But there are a great number 
of people, unfortunately, who regard re- 
ligion as no more than geography, who 
believe that it can be got into daily lessons 
of one hour, and adequately done by any 
poor soul who has been frightened into 
conformity by the fear of dismissal. And 
having this knobby, portable creed, and 
believing sincerely that lip-conformity is 
alone necessary to salvation, they want to 
force every teacher to acquire and impart 
its indestructible, inflexible recipes, and they 
are prepared to enforce this at the price 
of inefficiency in every other school func- 
tion. But people will object to these epi- 
thets! ‘‘Really,’’ they will say, ‘*my creed 
is quite as profound and subtle and sacred 
as your agnostic theism, anyhow; in fact 
——!"’ They will state controversial points. 
“Tf that 
mingle with teachers, will you try to get 
some spiritual taik with them, and will you 
then ask yourself frankly if you still want 
Here again 


is so,’’ one interrupts, **will you 


religion taught in s«hools?’’ 
we have an issue in which it is unnecessary 
to discuss religion. We can all 
whatever believe or disbelieve—that 
religion is the crown of the edifice, and 
that we shall simply ruin a very vital part 


agree— 


we 
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of the edifice, and misuse our religion by 
handing it over to the excavators and brick- 
layers of the mind, to use it as a cheap 
substitute for the proper intellectual and 
ethical foundations; for the intellectual 
foundation, which is schooling; and the 
ethical foundation, which is habit. I must 
confess that there is only one sort of man 
whose position I can understand in this 
matter, and that is the downright atheist, 
the man who believes sensual pleasure is 
pleasure, and virtue no more than a hood 
to check the impetuosity of youth until 
discretion is acquired, the ‘‘common-sense’’ 
human hog—that is to say, he who be- 
lieves there is nothing else in the world but 
hard material fact. Such a man finds it 


convenient to profess a lax version of the 
popular religion, and he usually does so; 


and invariably he wants his children 
‘‘taught’’ religion, because he so utterly 
disbelieves in God, goodness and spiritu- 
ality, that he cannot ever imagine young 
people doing even enough right to keep 
healthy and prosperous, unless they are 
humbugged into it... . 

Equally presumptuous and unnecessary 
is the scholastic attempt to take over the 
relations of the child to ‘‘nature,’’ art and 
literature. To read the educational jour- 
nals, to hear the scholastic enthusiast, one 
would think that no human being would 
ever discover there was any such thing as 
‘‘nature’’ were it not for the schoolmaster 
—and quotation from Wordsworth. And 
this nature as they present it is really not 
Nature at all, as I should understand the 
word, but a factitious admiration for cer- 
tain isolated aspects of the universe con- 
ventionally regarded as ‘‘natural.’’ Few 
schoolmasters have discovered that for 
every individual there are certain aspects 
of the universe that especially appeal, and 
that that appeal is part of the individuality 
—different for every human being and 
quite outside their range. Certain things 
that have been rather well treated by poets 
and artists (for the most part dead and of 
Academic standing), they regard as Nature, 
and all the rest of the world, most of the 
world in which we live, as being in some 
way an intrusion upon this classic. They 
propound a wanton and illogical canon. 
Trees, rivers, flowers, birds, stars, are, and 
have been for many centuries, Nature; so 
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are plowed fields (really the most arti- 
ficial of all things), and all the apparatus 
of the agriculturist—cattle, vermin, weeds, 
weed-fires, and all the rest of it. <A 
grassy old embankment, to protect low-lying 
fields, is Nature, and so is all the mass of 
apparatus about a water-mill; a new em- 
bankment to store an urban water-supply, 
though it may be one mass of splendid 
weeds, is artificial and ugly. A wooden 
windmill is Nature and beautiful, a sky- 
sign atrocious. Mountains have become 
Nature and beautiful within the last hun- 
dred years—volcanoes, even. Vesuvius, 
for example, is grand and beautiful, its 
smell of underground railway most im- 
pressive, its night-effect stupendous, but the 
glowing cinder-heaps of Burslem, the won- 
ders of the Black Country sunset, the won- 
derful fire-shot nightfall of the Five Towns, 
these things are horrid and offensive and 
vulgar beyond the powers of scholastic 
language. Such a mass of clotted incon- 
sistencies, such a wild confusion of vicious 
mental practises as this, is the stuff the 
schoolmaster has in mind when he talks of 
children acquiring a love of Nature. They 
are to be trained, against all their mental 
bias, to observe and quote-about the ca- 
nonical Natural Objects, and not to observe, 
but instead to shun and contemn, every- 
thing outside the canon, and so to hand on 
the orthodox Love of Nature to another 
generation. One may present the triumph 
of scholastic nature-teaching in the figure 
of a little child hurrying to school along the 
ways of a busy modern town. She carries 
a faded cut flower, got at considerable cost 
from a botanical garden; and as she goes 
she counts its petals, its stamens, its brac- 
teoles. Her love of Nature, her ‘‘powers 
of observation,’’ are being trained. About 
her, all unheeded, is a wonderful life that she 
would be intent upon but for this precious 
training of her mind; great electric trains 
loom wonderfully around corners, go droning 
by, spitting fire from their overhead wires; 
great shop-windows display a multitudinous 
variety of objects; men and women come 
and go about a thousand businesses; a 
street-organ splashes a spray of notes at 
her as she passes, and a hoarding splashes a 
spray of color. .. . 

The shape and direction of one’s private 
observation is no more the schoolmaster’s 
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business than the shape and direction of 
one’s nose. It is indeed possible to certain 
gifted and exceptional persons that they 
should not only see acutely but abstractly, 
and express again what they have seen. 
Such people are artists—a different kind of 
people from  schoolmasters altogether. 
Into all sorts of places where people have 
failed to see comes the artist like a iight. 
The artist cannot create, and he cannot de- 
termine the observation of other men, but 
he can, at any rate, help and inspire them. 
But he and the pedagogue are tempera- 
mentally different and apart. The peda- 
gogue, with his canon, comes between the 
child and Nature only to limit and obscure. 
His business is to leave the whole thing alone. 

If the interpretation of Nature is a rare and 
peculiar gift, the interpretation of art and 
literature by schoolmasters is a peculiarly 
stupid impertinence. Hundreds of school- 
schoolmistresses who could 
line of criticism 


masters and 


not write one tolerable 


will stand up in front of classes by the hour 
together, and issue judgments on books, 
pictures and all that is comprised under the 


name of art. Think of it! Here is your 
great artist, your great, exceptional mind, 
groping in the darknesses beneath the surface 
of life, half apprehending strange, elusive 
things in those profundities, and striving 
—striving sometimes to the utmost verge 
of human endeavor—to give that strange 
unsuspected mystery expression, to shape it, 
to shadow it in form and wonder of color, 
in beautiful rhythms, in phantasies of nar- 
rative, in gracious and glowing words. So 
much in its essential and precious degree is 
art. Think of what the world must be in 
the wider vision of the really great artist. 
Think, for example, of the dark splendors, 
amidst which the mind of Leonardo clam- 
bered; the mirror of tender lights that re- 
flected into our world the iridescent gra- 
ciousness of Botticelli. Then to the faint 
and faded intimations these great men have 
left us of the things beyond our scope, comes 
the scholastic intelligence, gesticulating 
instructively, and in too many cases ob- 
scuring forever the naive vision of the 
child. The scholastic intelligence, succu- 
lently appreciative, blind, hopelessly blind, 
to the fact that every great work of art is 
a strenuous, an almost despairing, effort 
to express and convey, treats the whole 
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thing as the foolish riddle—‘‘ezplains it to 
the children.’’ As if every picture was a 
rebus and every poem a charade! ‘‘Little 
children, ’’ he says, ‘‘this teaches you a 
and out comes the silly, familiar platitude! 
Of late years, in Great Britain more partic- 
ularly, the School has been called upon to 
conquer still other fields. It has become 
apparent that there is a decline in public 
energy in this monarchy of ours, in 
which honor is heaped high upon money- 
making, even if it is money-making that 
adds nothing to the collective wealth or 
efficiency, and is denied to the most splendid 
public services, unless they are also remu- 
nerative, among the people whose public 
applause is the meed of cricketers, hostile 
guerrillas, clamorous actors, yacht-racing 
grocers, and hopelessly incapable generals, 
and whose suspicion and ridicule is the lot 
of every man working hard and living hard 
for any end beyond a cabman’s understand- 
ing, in this world-wide empire—whose gov- 
ernment is entrusted as a matter of course 
to dull and indolent peers, and denied as a 
matter of course to any man of humble 
origin—in which social pressure of the most 
urgent kind compels every capable business 
manager to sell out to a company, and be- 
come a ‘‘gentleman’’ at the very earliest 
opportunity. For some inconceivable rea- 
son, the English are falling away. That 
driving zeal, that practical vigor of theirs, 
is continually apparent. Seeking 
for some reason and some remedy for 
this remarkable phenomenon, a number 
of patriotic gentlemen have discovered that 
the Schools, the Schools are the thing. 
Something in the nature of Reform has to 
be waved over our Schools. 

It would be a wicked deed to write any- 
thing that might seem to imply that our 
schools were not in urgent need of a much 
more drastic process of reform than they 
are likely to get under existing conditions, 
or that their efficiency is not a necessary 
preliminary condition to general public 
efficiency, but indeed the Schools are not 
the thing; they are only one factor in a 
great interplay of causes, and the remedy 
is an ampler problem than the most ex- 
tensive Education Acts will cure. Take a 
typical young Englishman, for example— 
one who has recently emerged from one of 
our public schools, one of the sort of young 


less 











Englishmen for whom all commissions in the 
army are practically reserved, who will 
own some great business perhaps, or be in- 
duced to direct companies—and worm your 
way through the tough hide of style and 
restraint he has acquired; get him to talk 
about women, his prospects, his 
intimate self; and see for yourself how much 
of him, and how little of him, his school 
has made. Test him in politics, on the 
national future, on social relationships; and 
lead him, if you can, to an utterance or so 
You will be as- 


about 


upon art and literature. 
tonished how little you can either blame or 
praise the teaching of his school for him. 
He is ignorant, profoundly ignorant; and 
much of his style and reserve is draped 
over that; he does not clearly understand 
what he reads, and he can scarcely write a 
letter; he draws, calculates and thinks no 
better than an errand-boy, and he has no 
habit of work; for that much perhaps the 
school must answer. And the school, too, 
must answer for the fact that, although— 
unless he is one of the small specialized 
set who ‘‘swat’’ at games—he plays cricket 
and football almost as badly as one can, he 
does, himself, regard these games as much 
more important than military training, and 
things of that sort; he spends days watch- 
ing his school matches, and thumbs and 
muddles over the records of country cricket 
to an amazing extent. But these things 
are indeed only symptoms, and not essential 
factors, in his general inefficiency. There are 
much wider things for which his school is 
only mediately, or not at all, to blame. For 
example, he is not only ignorant and ineffi- 
cient and secretly aware of his ignorance 
and inefficiency but he does not feel any 
strong desire to alter the fact; he is not 
only without the habit of regular work 
but he does not feel the defect, because he 
has no desire whatever to do anything that 
requires work in the doing And you will 
find that this is so because there is woven 
into the tissue of his being a profound 
belief that work and knowledge ‘‘do not 
pay,’’ that they are rather ugly and vulgar 
characteristics, and that they make neither 
for happiness nor success. 

He did not learn that at school, nor at 
school was it possible he should unlearn it. 
He acquired that belief from his home, from 
the conversation of his equals, from the be- 
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havior of his inferiors; he found it in the 
books and the newspapers he has read, and 
he breathed it in with his native air. He 
regards it as manifest Fact in the life about 
him. And he is perfectly right. He lives 
in a country where stupidity is, so to speak, 
crowned and throned, and where honor ig 
a means of exchange, where incapable dukes 
and jiords manage  post-oftice, education 
and navy, as it were by right; and he draws 
his simple, straight conclusions. The much- 
castigated gentleman with the ferule is 
largely innocent in this account. 
as this country tolerates brewer peers, min- 
istries of cousins, and royal sportsmen, so 
long must it take the consequences of an 
incurable general slackness in the manage- 
ment of its public and private affairs. To 
look to schoolmasters to alter such things 
is surely the utmost thought of folly. 

If, too, you ransack your young English- 
man for religion, you will be amazed to 
find scarcely a trace of School. In spite 
of a ceremonial adhesion to the religion of 
his fathers, you will find nothing but a 
profound agnosticism. He has not even 
the faith to disbelieve. It is not so much 
that he has not developed religion as that 
the place has been seared. In his time, 
his boyish heart has had its stirrings—he 
has responded with the others to ‘‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers, *’ the earnest moments of 
the School Pulpit, and all those first vague 
things. But, limited as his reading is, it 
has not been so limited that he does not 
know that very grave things have happened 
in matters of faith; that the doctrinal 
schemes of the conventional faith are rid- 
dled targets; that creed and bible do not 
mean what they appear to mean, but some- 
thing quite different and indefinable; that 
the church has abandoned controversy, and 
appealed long ago to ‘‘good taste’? and 
social services; that the bishops, socially so 
in evidence, are intellectually in 


So long 


much 
hiding. ... . 

Here, again, is something the school did 
not cause, the school cannot cure. 

And, in matters sexual, in matters polit- 
ical, in matters social, and matters financial, 
you will find that the flabby, narrow-chested, 
undertrained mind, that hides in the ex- 
cellent-looking body of the typical young 
Englishman, is encumbered with an elab- 
orate duplicity. Under the cloak of « fine 
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tradition of good form and fair appearance, 
you will find intricate disbeliefs, 
some odd practises. You will trace his 
sexual system chiefly to his schoolfellows 
and the intimates of his early manhood; 
and, could you trace it back, you would 
follow an unbroken tradition from the days 
of Wycherley. So soon as he pierces into 
the realities of life about him, he finds 
enforcement, ample and complete, for his 
secret code. The schoolmaster has not 
touched it, the School Pulpit has boomed 
Purity over its development in vain. Nor 
has the schoolmaster done anything for or 


some 


against the young man’s political views, his 
ideas of social exclusiveness, the peculiar 
code of honor that makes it disgraceful to 
bilk a cabman, and permissible to obtain 
goods on credit from a tradesman without 
the means to pay. All this much of the 
artificial element in English 
gentleman was made outside the sehool, 
remedied oniy by extra scho- 
lastic forces. All that is defective in our 
British political outlook, due to the nar- 
of vigor, the business 


our young 


and is to be 


rowness, the want 
incapacity and political disingenuousness 
of its ruling class, no reform of our schools, 
however heroic, is ever likely to repair. 

Tt is so evident that it wiii not. it is so 
evident that the School is only one neces- 
sary, in some respects it may be, introduc- 
tory factor, to an enormous body of forma- 
tive influence. At first, that mass of for- 
influence the form of the 
broadens out as the citizen 


mative takes 
Home, but it 
grows until it takes the form of his World. 
And his World, just like his Home, re- 
solves itself into three main elements. 
First, there is the traditional element—the 
creation of the past, the social datum; 
secondly, there are the economic inter- 
play, the material forces already realized 
and in process of accomplishing the modi- 
fication of this traditional element; and, 
thirdly, there is the current thought and 


interpretation of the world, which is 
perpetually tending on the one hand 


to realize itself, and to become in 
that manner a material force, and on the 
other to impose fresh interpretations upon 
things, and so become a factor of tradition. 
By the final operation of the World about 
him it is that each man is finally made, 


and not by any specially defined factor in 
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that world. And so, if we are really to 
get a complete review of this problem of 
man-making, our subsequent discussion 
must fall perforce into three subjects. We 
must begin by taking the School as we 
have limited and defined it, and discuss 
how we may raise this power toward its 
maximum of efficiency. We must then 
come to what we must sweep together 
roughly as the Fact of our Modern State, 
Political and Social Order and Tradition, 
Economic Institutions and Tendency, com- 
ing to all this from the New Republican 
point of view, and regarding them as edu- 
cational and constructive forces. It is a 
way of approach unusual in modern discus- 
sicn—the usual method is to assume that 
social stability is worth having at any price, 
and to discuss these things upon that as- 
sumption—and from the new points of view 


this approach wiii give us, we shall get 
some negiected aspects of Kingdom and 


Constitution and Religion and social and 
economic concerns. I propose to ask a 
thing upon which every one seems quite 
incomprehensibly settled: whether, after ail, 
Crown and 
ing; whether 
an unparalleled total of exports and im- 
national 


They are 


Empire are things worth hav- 
commercial predominance, 


ports, and an enormous gross 
wealth are things worth having. 
questions the country will have to face— 
if it means to face anything—in the next 
years. If these things do not give a 
result toward raising the average citi- 
zen, I shall things are not 
worth having at any price at all. And, 
after that, we shall be able to take up the 
last broad question: the consideration of 
the general body of thought and interpre- 


tation and its effect upon the development 


few 
net 


submit these 


of the average citizen, as it impinges upon 
him through book and newspaper, through 
pulpit, public speech and lecture, through 
the stage and pictures and private con- 
versation, and how this effect in- 
creased and improved in the years through 
which our And with 
that the broad outlines of the New Repub- 
lican project will be in a rude and general 
way complete. It will be a complete 
disembodied project, and there will remain 
only the interesting question of the possi- 
bility of embodying it in any organized 
political form. 


may be 


influence extends. 







































BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


A STORY OF NAPOLEON’S WARS AND THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


‘“Some with lives that come to nothing, some with deeds as well undone.” 


Vit. 


THE WAY OF LOVE. 


‘*Celui qui souffle le feu s'expose a étre brflé par les 
étincelles.”’ 

T was said that Colonel de Casimir—that 

guest whose presence and uniform lent 

an air of distinction to the quiet wedding 

in the Frauengasse—was a Pole from Cra- 

cow. Men also whispered that he was in 

the confidence of the Emperor. But this 


must only have been a manner of speaking, 
for no man was ever fully admitted into 
that superhuman mind. 

De Casimir was left behind in Dantzig 
when the army moved forward. 

‘‘There will be a great battle,’’ he said, 


‘somewhere near Vilna, and I shall miss 
zt.”” 

Indeed, every man was striving to get to 
the front. He who had given a new mean- 
ing to human ambition seemed able to in- 
spire not only Frenchmen but soldiers of 
every nationality with fire from his own 
consuming flame. . 

‘*Yes, madame,’’ said de Casimir, for it 
was to Désirée that he spoke, ‘‘and your 
husband is more fortunate than I. He is 
sure of a staff appointment. He will be 
among the first. It willsoonbeover. War 
is to be declared to-morrow.’”’ 

They were in the street—not far from the 
Frauengasse, whence Désirée, always prac- 
tical, was hurrying toward the market- 
place. De Casimir had seemed idle until 
he had perceived her. 

Désirée made a little movement of horror 
at the announcement. She did not know 
that the fighting had already begun. 

‘*Ah!’’ cried de Casimir, with a reassur- 
‘*You must be of good cheer. 
There will be no war at all. I tell you 
that in confidence. Russia will be para- 
lyzed. I was going toward the Frauen- 
gasse, when I perceived you, to pay my 
respects to your father, to say a word to 


ing smile. 


you. Come, you are smiling again. That 
is right. You were so grave, madame, as 
you hurried along with your eyes looking 
far away. You must not think of Charles, 
if the thought of him makes you look as 
you looked then.’’ 

His manner was kind and confidential 
and easy—inviting in response that which 
the confidential always expect, a return in 
kind. It is either hit or miss with such 
people; and de Casimir missed. He saw 
Désirée draw back. She was young and 
of that clear fairness of skin which seems 
to let the thoughts out through the face so 
that any can read them. That which her 
face expressed at that moment was a clear 
and definite refusal to confide anything 
whatsoever in this little dark man, who 
stood in front of her, looking into her eyes 
with a deferential and sympathetic glance. 

‘*T know for certain,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
Charles was well two days ago, and that he 
is highly thought of in high quarters. I 
can tell you that, at all events.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ said Désirée. She had 
nothing against de Casimir. She had only 
seen him once or twice, and she knew 
him to be Charles’ friend and in some sense 
his patron. For de Casimir held a high 
position in Dantzig. She was quite ready 
to like him, since Charles liked him, but 
she intended to do so at her own range. It 
is always the woman who measures the 
distance. 

Désirée made a little movement as if to 
continue on her way, and de Casimir in- 
stantly stood aside, hat in hand. 

‘‘Shall I find your father at home?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘IT think so. He was at home when I 
left,’’ she answered, responding to his bow 
with a friendly nod. 

De Casimir watched her go, and stood 
for a moment in reflection as if going over 
in his mind that which had passed between 
them. 
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‘‘T must try the other one,’’ he said to 
himself as he turned down the Pfaffengasse. 
He continued his way at a leisurely pace. 
At the corner of the Frauengasse, he lin- 
gered in the shadow of the linden-trees; 
and, while so doing, saw Antoine Sebastian 
quit the door of Number Thirty-six, going in 
the opposite direction toward the river, and 
pass out through the Brauenthor to the 
Quay. 

He made a little gesture of annoyance on 
being told by the servant that Sebastian 


was out. After a moment’s reflection, he 


seemed to make up his mind to ignore the 


conventionalities. 

‘‘It is merely,’’ he said, in perfect Ger- 
man, in his friendly and confidential man- 
ner to the servant, ‘‘that I have news from 
Monsieur Darragon, the husband of Ma- 
dame Désirée. Madame is out, you say. 
Well, then, what is to be done?’’ 

He had a most charming, grave manner 
of asking advice which few could resist. 

The servant nodded at him, with a twink- 
ling of understanding in her eye. 

‘‘There is Friiulein Mathilde.’ 

‘‘But—well, ask her if she will do me 
the honor of speaking to me for an instant. 
I leave it to you.”’ 

‘‘But come in,’’ protested the servant. 
‘‘Come up-stairs. She will see you; why 
not?’’ : 

And she led the way up-stairs. Papa 
Barlasch, sitting just within the kitchen 
doorway, where he sat all day doing noth- 
ing, glanced upward through his overhang- 
ing eyebrows at the clink of the spurs and 
the clatter of de Casimir’s sword against 
the banisters. He had the air of a watch- 
dog. 

Mathilde was not in the drawing-room, 
and the servant left him there alone, say- 
ing that she would seek her mistress. There 
were one or two books on the tables. One 
table was rather untidy; it was Désirée’s. 
A writing-desk stood in the corner of the 
room. It was locked—and the lock was 
a good one. De Casimir was an observant 
man. He had time to make this observa- 
tion, and to see that there were no letters 
in Désirée’s work-basket; to note the titles 
of the books and the absence of name on 
the fly-leaf, and he was looking out of the 
window, when the door opened and Ma- 
thilde came in. 


’ 


4or 


This was a day when women were 
treated with a great show of deference, 
while in reality they had but little voice in 
the world’s affairs. De Casimir’s bow 
was deeper and more elaborate than would 
be considered polite to-day. On standing 
erect, he quickly suppressed a glance of 
surprise. 

Mathilde must have expected him. She 
was dressed in white, and her hair was tied 
with a bright ribbon. In her cheeks, usu- 
ally so pale, was a little touch of color. It 
may have been because Désirée not 
near, but de Casimir had never known until 
this moment how pretty Mathilde really 
was. There was something in her eyes, 
too, which gripped his attention. He re- 
membered that at the wedding he had never 
seen her eyes. They had always been 
averted. But now they met his with a 
troubling directness. 

De Casimir had a gallant manner. All 
women commanded his eager respect, and 
they would assess it at such value as their 
fancy painted, remembering that it is for 
the woman to measure the distance. On 
the few occasions of previous encounters, 
de Casimir had been empressé in his manner 
toward Mathilde. As he looked at her, 
his quick mind ran back to former meet- 
ings. He had no recollection of having 
actually made love to her. 

‘*Mademoiselle,’’ he said, ‘‘for a soldier 
—in time of war—the conventions may 
perhaps be slightly relaxed. I was told 
that you were alone—that your father is 
out, and yet I persisted——’’ 

He spread out his hands, and laughed 
appealingly. begging her, it would seem, 
to help him out of the social difficulty into 
which he had gotten himself. 

‘*My father will be sorry——’’ she he- 
gan. 

‘‘That is hardly the question,’’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘‘I was thinking of your dis- 
pleasure. But I have an excuse, I assure 
you. JTask only a moment to tell you that 
I have heard from Kénigsberg that Charles 
Darragon is in good health there, and is 
moving forward with the advance-guard to 
the frontier.’’ 

‘*You are kind to come so soon,”’ 
swered Mathilde, and there odd 
note of disappointment in her voice. De 
Casimir must have heard it, for he glanced 


was 


an- 


was an 
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at her again with a gleam of surprise in 
his eyes. 

‘“‘That is my excuse, mademoiselle,’’ he 
said, with a tentative emphasis, as if he 
his way. He was an oppor- 
all the quickness of one who 
his wits among others existing 
uncertain fare. He saw her 


were feeling 
tunist, with 
must live by 
on the same 


flush, and again he hesitated 
‘farer may hesitate when he finds an easy 
road where he had expected to climb a hill. 
What was the meaning of it? he seemed to 
ask himself. 

‘‘Charles does not interest you as much 
as he interests your sister?’’ he suggested. 


as a way- 


‘*He has never interested me much, ’’ she 
replied, indifferently. She did not ask 
him to sit down. It would not have been 
etiquette in an age when women were by 
some odd misjudgment considered incapable 
of managing their own hearts. 

‘*is that because he is in love, mademoi- 
selie?’’ inquired de Casimir, with a guarded 
laugh. 

‘*Perhaps so.’’ 

She did not De Casimir 
had not His -air of 
sandid confidence had met with a quick 
response. He laughed again, and moved 
toward the door. Mathiide stood motion- 
less, and, although she said no word, nor 
by any gesture bade him stay, he stopped on 
the threshold, and turned again toward her. 

‘‘It was my conscience,’’ he said, look- 
ing at her over his shoulder, ‘‘that bade 


at him. 
time. 


iook 


missed, this 


me go.”’ 

Her face and 
why, but her straight lips were silent. 

‘*Because I cannot claim to be more in- 
teresting than Charles Darragon,’’ he 
hazarded. ‘‘And you, mademoiselle, con- 
fess that you have no tolerance for a man 
who is in love.’’ 

‘‘T have no tolerance for a man who is 
weakened by love. He should be strength- 
ened and hardened by it.’ 


6¢To—___ 9 ” 


her averted. eyes asked 


‘*To do a man’s work in the world,’’ 
said Mathilde, coldly. 

De Casimir was standing by the open 
door. He closed it with his foot. He was 
professedly a man aiert for the chance of 
a moment, which he was content to grasp 
without pausing to look ahead. There 
might be difficulties yet unperceived, but 
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these in turn might present an opportunity 
to be seized by the quick-witted. 

‘*‘Then you will admit, mademoiselle,’’ 
he said, gravely, ‘‘that there may be good 
in a love that fights continually against 
ambition, and—does not prevail.”’ 

Mathilde did not at once answer. There 
was an odd suggestion of antagonism in 
their attitude toward each other—not irrec- 
oncilable, the poets tell us, with love— 
but this is assuredly not the love that comes 
from heaven, and will go back there to live 
through eternity. 

‘*Yes,’’ said she, at length. 

‘*Such is my love for you,’’ he said; his 
quick instinct telling him that with Ma- 
thilde few words were best. 

He only spoke the thoughts of his age; 
for ambition was the ruling passion in men’s 
hearts at that time. All who served the 
Great Adventurer gave it the first place in 
their consideration, and de Casimir only 
aped his betters. Though oddly enough 
the only two of all the great leaders who 
were to emerge still greater from the com- 
ing wat—Ney and Eugene—thought other- 
wise on these matters. 

‘‘T mean to be great and rich, mad- 
emoiselle,’’ he added, after a pause. ‘‘I 
have risked my life for that purpose half a 
dozen times.”’ 

Mathilde stood looking across the room 
toward the window. He could only see her 
profile and the straight line of her lips. 
She, too, was the product of a generation 
in which men rose to dazzling heights 
without the aid of women. 

‘*T should not have troubled you with 
these details, mademoiselle, ’’ he said, watch- 
ing her—his instinct was very keen, for not 
one woman in a thousand, in those days, 
would have admitted that love was a detail. 
‘*] should not have mentioned it, had you 
not given me your views—so strangely in 
harmony with my own.”’ 

Whatever his nationality, his voice was 
that of a Pole—rich, musical and expressive. 
He could have made, one would have 
thought, a very different sort of love, had 
he wished, or had he been sincere. But 
he was an opportunist. This was the sort 
of love that Mathilde wanted. 

He came a step nearer to her, and stood 
resting on his sword—a lean, hard man 
who had seen much war. 
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‘‘Until you opened my eyes,’’ he said, 
‘‘] did not know—or did not care to know 
—that love, far from being a drag on,am- 
bition, may be a help.”’ 

Mathilde made a little movement toward 
him which she instantly repressed. The 
heart is quicker, but the head nearly always 
has the last word. 

‘*Mademoiselle,’’ he said—and no doubt 
he saw the movement and the restraint— 
‘‘will you help me now at the beginning 
of the war; and listen to me again at the 
end of it— if I succeed?’’ 

After all, he was modest in his demands. 

‘Will you help me? Together, mad- 
emoiseile—to height may we not 
rise in these days?”’ 

There was a ring of 
voice, and her eyes answered it. 

‘*Hfow can I help you?’’ she asked, in a 
doubting voice, without looking at him. 

‘‘Oh, it is a small matter,’ 
ply; ‘‘but it is one in which the Emperor is 
personally interested. Such things have 
a special attraction for him. The human 
interest never fails to hold his attention. 
If I do well, he will know it, and remember 
me. It is a question, mademoiselle, of 
secret societies. You know that Prussia 
is riddled with them.”’ 

Mathilde did not answer. He could only 
see her profile, which was clean cut and 
hard, like a marble bust—a good face to 
hide a secret. 

‘*It is my duty to watch here in Dantzig, 
and to report to the Emperor. 
myself, I could also perhaps serve a friend— 
one who might otherwise run into danger— 
who may be in danger while you and I 
stand here. For the Emperor strikes hard 
and quickly. I speak of your father, mad- 
emoiselle—and of the Tugendbund.”’’ 

Still he could not see from the pale 
profile whether Mathilde knew anything at 
all. 


what 


sincerity in his 


was the re- 


In serving 


‘‘And if I procure information for you?’’ 
asked she, at length, in a quiet and col- 
lected voice. 

**You will help me to attain a position 
such as I could ask even you to share with 
me. And you would do your father no harm. 


You would even do hima service. For all 
the secret societies in Germany will not 
stop Napoleon. It is only God who can 
stop him now, mademoiseile. All men 
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who attempt it will be crushed beneath 
I might save your father.’’ 

But Mathilde did not seem to be think- 
ing of her father. 

‘‘T am hampered by poverty,’’ de Cas- 
imir said, changing his ground. ‘‘In the 
old days, it did not matter. But now, 
in the Empire, one must be rich. I shall 
be rich—at the end of this campaign.”’ 


the wheels. 


Again his voice was sincere, and again 
her eyes answered to it. He made a step 
forward, and gently taking her hand he 
raised it to his lips. 

‘*You will help me,’’ he said; and, 
turning abruptly on his heel, he left her. 

De Casimir’s quarters were in the Lange- 
markt. On returning to them, he took 
from his despatch-case a letter which he 
thoughtfully turned over in his hand. It 
was addressed to Désirée, and carefully sealed 
with a wafer. 

‘‘She may as well have it,’’ he said. 
‘Tt will be as well that she should be occu- 
pied with her own affairs. 


VIII. 


“Be wiser than other people, if you can; but do not 
tell them so.” 


A VISITATION. 


Whenever Papa Barlasch caught sight 
of his unwilling host's face, he turned his 
own aside with a despairing upward nod. 
Once or twice, during the early days of his 
occupation of the room behind the kitchen 
in the Frauengasse, he smote himself sharply 
on the brow as if calling upon his brain to 
make an effort. But afterward he seemed 
to resign himself to this lapse of memory, 
and the upward despairing nod gradually 
lost intensity, until at brought 
himself to Antoine the 
narrow passage with no more emphatic 
gesture than a scowl. 

‘*You and I,’’ he said to Désirée, 
the friends. = 

And his gesture seemed to permit the 
others to go hang, if they so desired. The 
army had gone forward, leaving Dantzig 
in that idle restlessness which holds those 
who, finding themselves in a house of sick- 
ness, are not permitted entry to the dark- 
ened chamber, but must await the crisis 
elsewhere. 

There were some busy enough in the 


last he 


pass Sebastian in 


"are 
The others—— 
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commerce that must exist between a huge 
army and its base, in the forwarding of 
war-material and -stores, in accommodating 
the sick, and in sending out in return 
those who were to fill the gaps. But the 
Dantzigers themselves had nothing to do. 
Their prosperous trade was paralyzed. 
Those who had aught to sell had sold it. 
The high seas and the high roads were 
alike blocked by the French. And Rumor, 
ever busy among those that wait, ran to 
and fro in the town. 

The Emperor > Russia had been taken 
prisoner. Napoleon had been checked at 
the passage of the Niemen. There had 
been a great battle at Gumbinnen, and the 
French were in full retreat. Vilna had 
capitulated to Murat, and the war was at 
an end. A hundred authentic despatches 
of the morning were the subject of con- 
temptuous laughter at the supper-table. 

Lisa heard these tales in the market- 
place, and told Désirée, who, as often as 
not, translated them to Barlasch. But he 
only held up his wrinkled forefinger, and 
shook it slowly from side to side. 

‘*Woman’s chatter,’’ he said. 
is the German for ‘magpie’?’’ 

And, on being told the word, re- 
peated it gravely to Lisa. For had 
not only fulfilled his promise of settling 
down in the house but had assumed therein 
a distinct and clearly defined position. He 
was the counselor, and from his chair just 
within the kitchen he gave forth judgment. 

‘‘And you,’’ he said to Désirée one 
morning, when household affairs had taken 
her to the kitchen, ‘‘you are troubled this 
morning. You have had a letter from 
your husband.”’ 

‘*Yes—and he is in good health.’’ 

And? 

Barlasch glared at her from beneath his 
brows, looking her up and down, noting 
her quick movements which had the un- 
certainty of youth. 

‘‘And now that he is gone,’’ he said, 
‘‘and that there is war, you are going to 
employ yourself by falling in love with 
him, when you had all the time before, 
and did not take advantage of it.’’ 

Désirée laughed at him, and made no 
other answer. While she spoke to Lisa, 


‘*What 


he 
he 


he sat and watched them. 
‘*It would be like a woman to do such 
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a thing,’’? he pursued. ‘‘They are so in- 
convenient—women. They get married 
for fun, and then one fine Thursday they 
find they have missed all the fun, like one 
who comes late to the theater—when the 
music is over.’’ 

He went to the table, and examined the 
which Lisa had laid 
out in preparation for dinner. Of some of 
her purchases he approved, but he laughed 
aloud at a lettuce which had heart, 
and at such a buyer. 

Then Désirée attracted his scrutiny again. 
‘*Yes,’’ he said, half to himself, ‘‘I see it. 
You are in Just heaven! I know! 
I have had with 
Barlasch.’”’ 

‘*That must have been a long time ago,’”’ 
answered Désirée, with her laugh, 
only giving him half her attention. 

‘*Yes—it was a century ago. But they 
were the same then as they are now—as 
they always will be—inconvenient. They 
waited, however, until they were grown 
up!”’ 

And with his ever-ready, accusing finger 


morning marketing 


no 


love. 


them in love me— 


gay 


he drew Désirée’s attention to her own 
slimness. They were left alone for a 
minute, while Lisa answered a knock at 


the door, during which time Barlasch sat 
in grim silence. 

‘It is a letter,’’ said Lisa, returning. 
‘*A sailor brought it.”’ 

‘* Another !’’ said Barlasch, with a gesture 
of despair. 

‘‘Can you give me news of Charles?’’ 
Désirée read, in a writing that was unknown 
to her. ‘‘I shall wait a reply until mid- 
night on board the ‘Elsa,’ lying off the 
Krahn-Thor.’’ 

The letter bore the signature ‘‘ Louis 
d’Arragon.’’ Désirée turned slowly, and 
went up-stairs, carrying it folded small in 
her hand. 

She was alone in the house, for Mathilde 
was out, and her father had not yet re- 
turned from his evening walk. She stood 
at the head of the stairs, where the last of 
the daylight filtered through the barred 
window, and read the letter again. Then 
she turned, and gave a slight start, to see 
Barlasch at the foot of the stairs beckon- 
ing to her. He made no attempt to come 
up, but stood on the mat, like a dog that 
has been forbidden the upper rooms. 
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‘‘Ts it about your father?’’ he asked, in 
a hoarse whisper. 

“No.” 

He made a gesture, commanding secrecy 
and silence. Then he went to close the 
door of the kitchen, and returned on tip- 
toe. 

ei | | 
talking of him in the cafés. 
be many arrested to-morrow. 


he explained, ‘‘that they are 
There are to 
They say 


the patron is one of them, and employs 


himself in plotting. That his name is not 
Sebastian at all. That he is a French 
noble who escaped the guillotine. What 
do I know? It is the gossip of the cafés. 
But I tell it you because we are friends, 
you and I. And some day I may want 
you to do something for me. One thinks 
of oneself—eh? It is good to make friends. 
That 

An 


For some day one may want them. 
is why Ido it. I think of myself. 
old soldier. Of the Guard.”’ 

With many gestures of tremendous im- 
port, and a face all wrinkled and twisted 
with mystery, he returned to the kitchen. 
Mathilde was not to return until late. She 
had gone to the house of the old Griifin 
whose reminiscences had been a fruitful 
topic at Désirée’s wedding. After dining 
there, she and the Griifin were to go to- 
gether to a farewell reception, given by the 
Governor. For Rapp was bound for the 
frontier with the rest, and was to go to the 
war as first aide-de-camp to the Emperor. 
Mathilde could not be back until ten 
o’clock. She, who was so quick and quiet, 
had been much occupied in social observ- 
ances lately, and had made fast friends 
with the Griifin during the last few days, 
constantly going to see her. 

Désirée knew that what Barlasch had 
repeated as the gossip of the cafés was in 
part, if not wholly, true. She and Ma- 
thilde had long known that any mention 
of France had the instant effect of turning 
their father into a man of stone. It was 
the skeleton in this quiet house that sat at 
table with its inmates, a shadowy fourth, 
tying their tongues. The rattle of its bones 
seemed to paralyze Sebastian’s mind, and 
at any moment he would fall into a dumb 
and stricken apathy which terrified those 
about him. At such times it seemed that 
one thought in his mind had swallowed 
all the rest, so that he heard without un- 
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and saw without perceiving. 
a humor when he came 
He passed Désirée on the 
and went to his 


derstanding, 

He was in such 
back to dinner. 
stairs without speaking, 
room to change his clothes; for he never 
relaxed his formal habits. At the dinner- 
table he glanced at her as a dog, knowing 
that he is ill, may be seen to glance with 
a secret air at his master, wondering 
whether he is detected. 

Désirée had always wondered whether 
her father would speak to her when this 
humor upon him, tell her the 
meaning of it. Perhaps it would come to- 
night, when they were alone. There was an 
unspoken sympathy existing between them, 
in which Mathilde no share, which 
had even shut out Charles as out of a room 
where there was no light, into which Désirée 
and her father went at times, and stood 
hand in hand without speaking. 

They dined in silence while Lisa hurried 
about her duties, oppressed by a sense of 
unknown fear. After dinner, they went 
to the drawing-room, as usual. It had 
been a dull day, with great clouds creeping 
up from the west. The evening fell early, 
and the lamps were already alight. Dé- 
sirée looked to the wicks with the eye of 
experience when she entered the room. 
Then she went to the window. Lisa did 
not always draw the curtains effectively. 
She glanced down into the street, and 
turned suddenly on her heel, facing her 
father. 

‘*They are there,’’ she said. For she 
had seen shadowy forms lurking beneath 
the trees of the Frauengasse. The street 
was ill lighted, but she knew the shadows 
of the trees. 

‘*How many?’’ asked Sebastian, in a dull 
voice. She glanced at him quickly—at 


was and 


took 


’ 


-his still, frozen face and quiescent hands. 


He was not going to rise to the occasion 
as he sometimes did, even from his deepest 
apathy. She must do alone anything that 
was to be accomplished to-night. The 
house, like many in the Frauengasse, had been 
built by a careful Hanseatic merchant whose 
warehouse was his own cellar, half sunk 
beneath the level of the street. The door 
of the warehouse was immediately under 
the front door, down a few steps below the 
street, while a few more steps, broad and 
foot-worn, led up to the stone veranda and 
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the level of the lower dwelling-rooms. <A 
guard, placed in the street, could thus 
yatch both doors without moving. 

There was a third door, giving exit from 
the little room, where Barlasch slept, to 
the small yard, where he had placed those 
trunks which were made in France. 

Désirée had no time to think. She 
came of a race of women of a brighter in- 
telligence than any women in the world. 
She took her father by the arm, and ha- 
stened down-stairs. Barlasch was at his 
post within the kitchen doorway. His 
eyes shone suddenly as he saw her face. It 
was said of Papa Barlasch that he was a 
gay man in battle, laughing and making a 
hundred jests, but at other times lugu- 
brious. Désirée saw him smile, for the 
first time, in the dim light of the passage. 

‘‘They are there in the street,’’ he said. 
them. I thought you 
Barlasch. They all qo— 
the women. In here. Leave him to me. 
When they ring the bell, them 
yourself—with smiles. They are only men. 
Let them search the house, if they want 
to. Tell them he has gone to the recep- 
tion—with mademoiselle.’’ 

As he spoke, the bell rang just above his 
head. He looked up at it, and laughed. 

‘“‘Ah! Ah!’’? he said. ‘*The fanfare 
begins.’’ 

He drew Sebastian 
the door of little Lisa had 
already gone to answer the bell. When 
she opened the door, three men stepped 
quickly over-the threshold; and one of 
them, thrusting her aside, closed the door, 
and turned the key. Désirée, in her white 
evening dress, on the bottom step just be- 
neath the lamp that hung from the ceiling, 
made them pause and look at each other. 
Then one of the three came toward her, 
hat in hand. 

‘‘Our duty, friiulein,’’ he said, 
‘*We are but obeying orders. A 

It will ail be explained, 
the householder—Antoine 

put on his hat, and come 


‘ aa 
would 


have seen 


come to 


receive 


within, and closed 


his room. 


awk- 
wardly. 
mere formality. 
no doubt, if 
Sebastian—will 
with us.’’ 

‘*His hat is not 
answered Désirée. 
elsewhere.’ 

The man shook his head, with a know- 
ing smile. ‘‘We must seek him in this 


there, as you see,’’ 
‘* You must seek him 
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house,’’ he said. ‘‘We will make it as 
sasy for you as we can, friiulein—if you 
make it easy for us.’’ 

As he spoke he produced a candle from 
his pocket, and encouraged the broken 
wick with his finger-nail. 

‘It will make it pleasanter for all,’’ said 
Désirée, cheerfully, ‘‘if you will accept a 
vandlestick.’’ 

The man glanced at her. 
man, with little, suspicious eyes set close 
together. He seemed to be concluding that 
she had outwitted him—that Sebastian was 


He was a heavy 


not in the house. 

‘*Where are the cellar-stairs?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T warn you, friiulein, it is useless to 
conceal your father. We shall, of course, 
find him.’’ 

Désirée pointed to the door next to that 
giving entry to the kitchen. It was bolted 
and locked. Désirée found the key for 
them. She not only gave them every fa- 
cility but was anxious that they should be as 
quick as possible. They did not linger in 
the cellar which, though vast, was empty, 
and when they returned Désirée, who was 
waiting for them, led the way up-stairs. 
They were rather abashed by her silence. 
They would have preferred protestations 
and argument. Discussion always belittles. 
The smile, recommended by Papa Barlasch, 
lurking at the corner of her lips, made them 
feel foolish. She was so slight and young 
and helpless that a sort of shame rendered 
them clumsy. 

They felt more at home in the kitchen 
when they got back there; and the sight 
of Lisa, sturdy and defiant, reminded them 
of the authority upon which Désirée had 
somehow cast a mystic contempt. 

‘‘There is a door there,’’ said the heavy 
official, with a brusk return of his early 
manner. ‘‘Come! What is that door?’’ 

‘*That is a little room.’’ 

‘‘Then open it.’’ 

‘‘T cannot,’’ returned Lisa. 
locked.’’ 

‘*Aha!’’ said the man, with a laugh of 
much meaning. ‘‘On the inside—eh?”’ 

He went to it, and banged on it with 
his fist. 

‘*Come!’’ he shouted. 
be done !”’ 

There was a short silence, during which 
those in the kitchen listened breathlessly. 


“hy is 


‘*Open it, and 
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A shuffling sound inside the door made the 
ofticer of the law turn and beckon to his 
two men to come closer. 

Then, after some fumbling 
in the dark, the door was unlocked 


one 
and 


as of 


slowly opened. 
Papa Barlasch stood in very primitive 
He had 


not done things by halves, for he was an 


night-apparel within the door. 


old campaigner, and knew that a thing half 
done is better left undone in times of war. 
He noted the presence of Désirée and Lisa, 
ashamed. The 
For Papa Barlasch was 


but was not reason of it 


was soon apparent. 
drunk, and the smell of drink came out of 


his apartment in a warm wave. 
‘It is the soldier billeted in the house, ”’ 
explained Lisa, with a half-hysterical laugh. 


them in the 
he had not 


Barlasch harangued 


of intoxication. If 


Then 
language 
spared Désirée’s feelings, he spared her ears 
less now; for be was an ignorant man, who 
had lived, through a brutal period in the 
world’s history, the life a 
can lead. Two of the men held him with 
difficulty against the wall while the third 
hastily searched the room, where indeed no 


roughest man 


one could well be concealed. 

Then they quitted the house—followed 
by the polyglot curses of Barlasch, who 
was now endeavoring to find his bayonet 


amidst his chaotic possessions. 


IX. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 


‘The golden guess 
Is morning star to the full round of truth.”’ 


Barlasch was soberer in his life 
than when he emerged a minute later from 
his room, while Lisa was still feverishly 
bolting the door. He had not 
much time at his toilet. In his flannel 
shirt, his arms bare to the elbow, knotted 
and muscular, he looked like some rude 
son of toil. 

‘One thinks of oneself,’’ he hastened to 
explain to Désirée, fearing that she might 
ascribe some other motive to his action. 
‘‘Some day the patron may be in power 
again, and then he will remember a poor 
soldier. It is good to think of the future.”’’ 

He shook his head pessimistically at 
Lisa as belonging to a sex liable to error; 


never 


wasted 
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instanced in this case by bolting the door 
too eagerly. 

** Now, ”’ Désirée 
again, ‘‘have you any in Dantzig to help 


he said, turning to 
you?”’ 
‘*YVes’’ she 
‘*Then send for him.’’ 
‘*T cannot do that.”’ 
‘Then go for him yourself!’’ snapped 


answered, rather slowly. 


Barlasch, impatiently. 

He looked at her fiercely, from beneath 
his shaggy eyebrows. 

“It is 
‘*You are afraid. I 
And it is 
hammered on 
For I 


it is never any use. 


said. 
face. 

Before they 
there, my legs 
afraid, I. But 
when one opens 


no use to be afraid.*’ he 


see it in your 
never any use. 
that 


am 


door, 
easily 


And, 


shook. 


the door, it goes.’ 

He looked at her, with a puzzled frown 
—seeking in vain, it may have been, the 
ordinary symptoms of fear. She was hesi- 
tating, but afraid. There ran blood 
in her will for all time be 


associated by history with a gay and in- 


not 
veins which 
domitable courage. 


‘*Come!’’ he said, sharply. ‘*There is 
nothing else to do.”’ 

‘*T will go,’’ said Désirée, at length, de- 
ciding suddenly to do the one thing that 
is left to a woman once or twice in her 
life—to go to the one man and trust him. 

‘*By the back way,’’ said Barlasch, help- 
ing her with the cloak that Lisa had brought, 
and pulling the hood forward her 
face with a jerk. ‘‘Ah, I know that way! 
The is hiding in the yard. An 
old to the retreat—though 
the Emperor has that so far. 


Come, I will help you over the wall, for 


over 


patron 
soldier looks 


saved us 


the door is rusted.*’ 

The way, which Barlasch had perceived, 
led through the room at the back of the 
kitchen to a yard, and thence, through the 
door not opened by the present occupiers 
of the old house, into a very labyrinth of 
running downward to the 
houses that stand 


narrow alleys 
river and round the tall 
against the Cathedral walls. 

The wall taller than Barlasch, but 
he ran at it like a cat; and Désirée, stand- 
ing below, could see the black outline of 


was 


his limbs crouching on the top. He stooped 
down, and grasping her hands, lifted her 
by the sheer strength of one arm, balanced 
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her for an instant on the wall, and then 
lowered her on the outer side. 

‘*Run,’’ he whispered. 

She knew the way; and, although the 
night was dark, and those narrow alleys 
between high walls had no lamps, Désirée 
lost no time. The Krahn-Thor is quite 
near to the Frauengasse. Indeed the whole 
of Dantzig occupied but a small space be- 
tween the rivers, in those straitened days. 
The town was quieter than it had been for 
Désirée passed unmolested 
She made her 


months, and 
through the narrow streets. 
way to the Quay, passing through the low 
gateway known as the Door of the Holy 
Ghost, and here found people still astir. 
For the commerce that thrives on a north- 
ern river is paralyzed all the winter and 
feverishly active when the ice has gone. 

‘* *The Elsa,’ ’’ replied a woman, who 
had been selling bread all day on the Quay, 
and who was now packing up her stall. ‘* You 
ask for the ‘Elsa.’ There is such a ship, 
I know. But how can I say where she is? 
See, they lie right across the river, like 
a bridge; besides, it is late, and sailors 
are rough men.’’ 

Désirée hurried on. Louis d’Arragon 
had said that the ship was lying near to 
the Krahn-Thor, of which the great hooded 
roof loomed darkly against the stars above 
her. She was looking about her when a 
man came forward with the hesitating step 
of one who has been told to wait the arrival 
of some one unknown to him. 

‘**The ‘Elsa,’ ’’ she said to him; ‘‘which 
ship is it?’ 

‘‘Come along with me, mademoiselle, 
the man replied, ‘‘though I was not told 
to look for a woman.’’ 

He spoke in English, which Désirée 
hardly understood; for she had never heard 
it from English lips, and looked for the 
first time on one of that race upon which 
all the world waited now for salvation. 
For the English, of all the nations, were 
the only men who from the first had con- 
sistently defied Napoleon. 

The sailor led the way toward the river. 
he passed a lamp, burning dimly 


” 


As 


above some steps, Désirée saw that he was 
little more than a boy. He turned, and 
offered her his hand, with a shy laugh, and 


together they stood at the bottom of the 
steps with the water lapping at their feet. 
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‘*Have you a letter,’’ he said, ‘‘or will 
you come on board?’’ 

Then, perceiving that she did not under- 
stand, he repeated the question in German, 

‘*T will come on board,’’ she answered, 
The ‘‘Elsa’’ was lying in the middle of 
the river, and the boat into which Désirée 
stepped shot across the water without sound 
of oars. The sailor was paddling it noise- 
lessly at the stern. Désirée was not unused 
to boats, and when they came alongside the 
‘*Elsa’’ she climbed on board without help. 

‘*This way,’’ said the sailor, leading her 
toward the deck-house, where alight burned 
dimly behind red curtains. He knocked 
at the door, and opened it without await- 
ing a reply. In the little cabin two men 
sat at a table, and one of them was Louis 
d’Arragon, dressed in the rough clothes 
of a merchant seaman. He seemed to 
recognize Désirée at once, though she still 
stood without the door, in the darkness. 

‘*You?’’ he said, in surprise. ‘‘I did 
not expect you, madame. You want me?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Désirée, stepping over 
the combing. Louis’ companion, who 
also was a sailor, coarsely clad, rose, and, 
awkwardly taking off his cap, hurried to 
the door, murmuring some vague apology. 
It is not always the roughest men who have 
the worst manners toward women. 

He closed the door behind him, leaving 
Désirée and Louis looking at each other by 
the light of an oil-lamp that flickered and 
gave forth a greasy smell. The little cabin 
was smoke-ridden, and it smelt dimly of 
ancient tar. It was no bigger than the 
table in the drawing-room in the Frauen- 
gasse, across which he had bowed to her 
in farewell a few days earlier, little know- 
ing when and where they were to meet 
again. For Fate can always turn a sur- 
prise better than the human fancy. 

Behind the curtain, the window stood 
open; and the high, clear song of the wind 
through the rigging filled the little cabin 
with a continuous minor note of warning, 
which must have been part of his life; for 
he must have heard it, as all sailors do, 
sleeping or waking, night and day. 

He was probably so accustomed to it 
that he never heeded it. But it filled 
Désirée’s ears; and, whenever she heard it 
in after life, in memory this moment came 


again to her; and she looked back to it, 
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as a traveler may look back to a mile-stone 
at a cross-road, and wonder where his jour- 
ney might have ended had he taken another 
turning. 

‘*My father, ’’ 
danger. There 
to whom we can turn, and—— 
What 


She hesitated, and 


she said, quickly, ‘‘is in 


is no one else in Dantzig 


9 


She paused, was she going to 


add? 
There was no reason why she should have 
to him. At all 


then was silent. 


selected to come events, 
she gave none. 

‘“‘T am glad I was in Dantzig when it 
happened, ’’ he said, turning to take up his 
cap, Which was of rough, dark fur—such 
as seamen wear, even in summer, at night 
on the Northern seas. 

‘‘Come,’’ he added; ‘‘you can tell me 
as we go ashore.’’ 

But they did not speak while the sailor 
sculled the boat to the On the 


Quay, they would probably pass unnoticed ; 


steps. 


for there were many strange sailors at this 
time in Dantzig, Louis d’Arragon 
might easily pass for one of the French 


and 


seamen who had brought stores by sea from 
Bordeaux and Brest and Cherbourg. 

‘*Now tell me,’’ he said, as they walked 
side by side; and,in voluble French, Désirée 
launched into her story. It was rather in- 
coherent by reagon perhaps of its frankness. 

‘Stop! Stop!’’ he interrupted, gravely. 
‘*Who is Barlasch?”’ 

Louis walked rather slowly, in his stiff 
sea-boots, at her side, and she instinctively 
spoke less rapidly as she explained the part 
that Barlasch had played. 

**And you trust him?’’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ she answered. 

3ut why?’’ ; 

““Oh, you are so matter-of-fact !’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I donot know. Because he 
is trustworthy, I suppose.’’ 

She continued the story, but suddenly 
stopped, and looked up at him from under 
the shadow of her hood. 

‘You are silent,’’? she said. ‘*Do you 
know something, about my father, of which 
Iam ignorant? Is that it?’’ 

‘*No,’? he answered. ‘‘I am trying to 
follow—that is all. You leave so much to 
my imagination. ’’ 

sut I have-no time to explain things !’’ 
she protested. ‘‘Every moment is of value. 
I will explain all these things some other 
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time. At this moment, all I can think of 
is my father and the danger that he is in. 
If it had not been for Barlasch, he would 
have been in prison by now. And, as it 
is, the danger is only half averfed. For 
he, himself, is so little help. All must be 
done for He will for 
himself while this humor is upon him; you 


him. do nothing 

understand ?’’ 
‘*Partly,’’ he 
eit" 


answered, slowly. 
she exclaimed, half impatiently, 
‘*one sees that you are an Englishman.”’ 

And she found time, even in her hurry, 
to laugh. For she was young enough to 
float buoyantly upon that sea of hope which 
ebbs in the course of years, and leaves men 
stranded on the hard facts of life. 

‘*You forget,’’ he 

**T forget what?’ 

‘“‘That a had 
Dantzig, or your father, or your sister, or 
the Frauengasse. A week I did not 
know that any called 
bastian in the world—and did not care.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she admitted, thoughtfully. ‘‘I 
had forgotten that.’’ 

And they walked on in silence, a long 
way, till they came to the Gate of the Holy 


said, in self-defense. 


week ago I never seen 
ago 


there was one Se- 


Ghost. 

‘*But you can help him to escape,’’ she 
said, at length, as if following the course 
of her own thoughts. 

“" Fes," that was all. 
He was, it seemed, a person of few words. 


he answered, and 


Or he had, perhaps, acquired the habit of 
among men whose 
and ‘‘Nay, 


taciturnity while living 
daily speech is ‘‘Yea, yea,’’ 
nay.’’ 

They passed through the smaller streets 
in silence, and Désirée led the way into a 
narrow alley running between the street of 
the Holy Ghost and the Frauengasse. 

‘‘There is the wall to be climbed,’’ 
said; but, as she spoke, the door giving 
exit to the alley was cautiously opened by 
Barlasch. 

‘A little oil,’’ he whispered, ‘‘and it 
was soon done.’’ 

The yard was dark within, 
might be watchers at any of the windows 
above them in the pointed gables that made 


she 


for there 


patterns against the star-lit sky. 
‘*All is well,’’ said Barlasch. ‘‘Those 
sons of dogs have not returned, and the 


patron is waiting in the kitchen, cloaked 
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and ready for a journey. He has collected 
himself—the patron.’’ 

He led the way through his own room, 
which was dark save for a shaft of lamp- 
light coming from the kitchen. He looked 
back keenly at Louis d’Arragon. 

‘*Salut!’’ he growled, scowling at his 
boots. ‘A sailor,’’ he muttered, after a 
pause. ‘‘Good! She has her wits at the top 
of the basket—that child.’’ 

Désirée was throwing back her hood, and 
looking at her father, with a reassuring smile. 

‘*T have brought Monsieur d’Arragon, ’’ 
she said, ‘‘to help us.’’ 

For Sebastian had not recognized the 
newcoper. He now bowed in his stiff 
way, and began a formal apology which 
d’Arragon cut short with a quick gesture. 

‘*It is the least I could do,’’ he said, ‘*in 
the absence of Charles. Have you money?”’ 
‘*Yes—a little.’’ 

‘*You will require money and a few 
I can get you a passage to Riga 
From there, 


clothes. 
or to Helsingbord to-night. 


you can communicate with your daughter. 


Events will follow each other rapidly. 
One never knows what a week may bring 
forth in time of war. It may be safe for 
you to return soon. Come, monsieur, we 
must go.”’ 

Sebastian made a gesture with his out- 
spread arms, half of protestation, half of 
acquiescence. It was plain that he had 
no sympathy with these modern, hurried 
methods of meeting the emergencies of daily 
life. A valise, packed and strapped, lay 
on the table. D’Arragon weighed it in his 
hand, and then lifted it to his shoulder. 

‘*Come, monsieur,’’ he repeated, leading 
the way through Barlasch’s room to the yard. 
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‘‘And you,’’ he added, addressing himself 
to the soldier, ‘‘shut the door behind us."’ 

With another gesture of protest, Sebas- 
tian gathered his cloak around him, and 
followed. D’Arragon had taken Désirée 
so literally at her word that he allowed her 
father no time for hesitation, nor a mo- 
ment to say farewell. 

She was alone in the kitchen before she 
realized that they were going. In a minute 
Barlasch returned. She could hear him 
setting in order the room which had been 
hurriedly disorganized in order to open the 
door leading to the yard, where her father 
had concealed himself. He was muttering 
to himself as he lifted the furniture. 

Coming back into the kitchen, he found 
Désirée standing where he had left her, 
Glancing at her, he scratched his unkempt 
gray head in a plebeian way, and gave a 
little laugh. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, pointing to the spot 
where d’Arragon had stood. ‘‘That was a 
man that you fetched to help us—a man. 
It makes a difference when such as that 
goes out of the room—eh?”’ 

He busied himself in the kitchen, setting 
in order that which remained of the mise 
en scene of his violent reception of the 
secret police. Suddenly he turned, in his 
emphatic manner, and threw out his rug- 
ged forefinger to hold her attention. 

‘‘If there had been some like that in 
Paris—there would have been no Revolu- 
tion. Za—za, za—za!’’ he concluded, 
imitating effectively the buzz of many 
voices in an assembly. Words and not 
deeds, Barlasch protested; whereas, to- 
night, he clearly showed by two gestures, 
they had met a man of deeds. 


(Zo be continued.) 





| y sat, tense and rigid with excite- 
+ ment, expectancy, incredulity. Was 


it possible, after so many years of study, 
effort and failure? Could it be that at last 
success rewarded him? He hardly dared 
to breathe lest he should miss something 
of the wonderful spectacle. How long he 
had sat thus he did not know; he had not 
stirred for hours—or was it days?—except 
to adjust the light by means of the button 
under his hand. 

His laboratory, at the foot of his garden, 
was lighted day and night in the inner room 
(his private workshop) with electricity, 
and no one was admitted but by especial 
privilege. ~ 

Some things he had accomplished for the 
good of mankind, more he hoped’ to accom- 
plish, but most of all he had been searclying 
for, and striving to create, the life-germ. 
He had spent many of his years and much 
of his great wealth in unsuccessful experi- 
ments. He had met ridicule and unbelief 
With Stoical indifference, upheld by the con- 
viction that he would finally prove the truth 
of his theories. Over and over again, de- 
feat and disappointment had dashed aside his 
hopes; over and over again, he had rallied 
and gone on with dogged persistence. 

And now! He could not realize it yet! 


He leaned back, and clasped his hands over 
his closed eyes. Perhaps he had imagined 
it—his overstrained nerves having deceived 
him. Was it an optical illusion? It had 
happened before. There had been times 
when he felt that he had torn aside the veil, 
and grasped the secret, only to find that a 
few abortive movements were all that ex- 
isted of his creation. In sudden haste he 
turned to the glass again. 

A—h! He drew along breath that was 
almost a shriek. It not illusion of 
sight, no delusion of his mind. The crea- 
ture—it was plainly a living creature—had 
grown, and taken shape, even in those few 
moments. It lived! It breathed! It 
moved! And his the power that had given 
it life! His breath came in his 
heart beat in great throbs, and his blood 
surged through his veins. 

But soon his scientific sense asserted itself, 
and he carefully and minutely studied the 
Its growth was phenomenal; the 


was 


gasps, 


prodigy. 
rapidity of its expansion was past belief. 
It took form, developed limbs, made re- 
peated attempts at locomotion, and finally 
drew itself out of the glass receptacle of 
cunningly compounded liquid in which it 
had been created. 

At that the learned professor leaped to 
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his feet in a transport of exultation. The 
impossible had been achieved! Life! 
Life, so long the mystery and despair of 
man, had come at his bidding. He alone 
of all humanity held the secret in the hol- 
He plunged about the 


triumph. 


low of his hand. 
room in a_ blind ecstacy of 
Tears ran unknown and unheeded down his 
He tossed his arms aloft wildly, 
as if challenging Omnipotence itself. At 
that moment, he felt a very god! He 
could create worlds, and people them! A 
burning desire seized him to rush out, and 
proclaim the deed from the housetops, to 
the utter confounding of brother scientists 
and the theologians. 

He dropped, panting, into his chair, and 
strove to collect and quiet his mind. Not 
yet the time to make known the incredible 
fact. He must wait until full development 
proved that it was indeed a living creation 
—with animal nature and desires. 

It had lain, quivering, on the marble 
slab, breathing regularly and steadily, ma- 
king aimless movements. The four limbs, 
that had seemed but swaying feelers, grew 


cheeks. 


into long, thin arms and legs, with claw-like 


hands, and flat, six-toed feet. It lost its 
spherical shape; an uneven protuberance, in 
which was situated the breathing-orifice, 
expanded into a head with rudimentary 
features. He took his spatula, and turned 
it over. It responded to the touch with an 
effort to rise; the head wabbled weakly, 
and two slits opened in the dim face, from 
which looked out dull, fishy eyes. It grew! 
Fach moment found it larger, more de- 
veloped; yet he could no more see the 
growth than he could see the movement of 
the hour-hand of his watch. 

‘*It is probably of the simian order,’’ he 
made memorandum. ‘‘Ape-like. Grows 
a strange caricature of humanity.’’ 

An aperture appeared in the oblong 
head, forming a lipless mouth below the 
lump of a nose; large ears stood out on 
either side. 

The caricature-like resemblance to hu- 
manity increased as it grew older. It 
crawled a space, sat up, made many futile 
efforts, and at last succeeded in standing. 
It took a few staggering steps. It made 
wheezy, puffing sounds in its motions, and 
driveled idiotically. Finally it squatted 
down on its haunches, the knobby knees 
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drawn up against the rotund paunch, the 
hands grasping the ankles. 

‘‘The attitude of primitive man,”’ the 
Professor muttered. 

For long it crouched thus, increasing in 
size, and beginning to display a crude in- 
telligence; looking about with eyes that 
evidently saw—noted things: the arc of 
light, the glistening glass and brass, and, 
most of all, himself. 

It had as yet made no manifestation that 
indicated desire; but soon a fly, alighting 
near it, was snatched up and thrust into 
its mouth with incredible quickness and 
an eager, sucking noise. At this expres- 
sion of animalism, the Professor’s hand 
shook so violently that he could scarcely re- 
cord the movement. 

Nervousness only! He would not admit 
to himself a feeling of startled misgiving. 
He was worn out. For days he scarcely 
tasted food, and he had dozed only at long 
intervals. A half-hour’s sleep would refresh 
him, and the creature could not change 
much in that time, for its bodily develop- 
ment seemed nearly completed. His head 
dropped on his arms, and he slumbered 
profoundly. 

He was awakened by a sense of suffoca- 
tion and a gnawing at his neck; he started 
up with a cry, pushing off a clammy mass 
that lay heavy on the upturned side of his 
face. Merciful heaven! It was the beast 
attacking him; its teeth, which he had not 
before discovered, seeking his throat! 

It lay where he had thrown it, its long 
tongue licking the shapeless mouth, its 
eyes hot with an awakened bloodthirstiness. 
In a wave of repulsion, he struck it sav- 
agely. , 

He was appalled at what he had done; 
he seemed to have committed a crime in 
striking it. 

He went to the anteroom, where fresh 
food was left for him daily, and selected 
different sorts, questioning whether any 
would or could satisfy a creature which 
had been brought into existence in such a 
marvelous manner. 

It met him, with alert expectancy, and 
ate, with a ravenous gluttony that was 
loathesome, of all that he put before it. 

Apparently it possessed all the animal 
senses; all had been tested but hearing. 
He spoke a few words in an ordinary tone; 














it lifted its face, with an expression of in- 
quiry. 

He paced the room in perplexed thought. 
Could it possess mental faculties beyond 
those of an ordinary animal? He had not 
hoped to produce anything but a lower 
form of life. Never had he imagined a 
creature of his creating, with consciousness 
of its exist- . 
that 
re- 


ence; 
was a 
sponsibility 
for which he 
was not pre- 
pared. 
Exhausted 
in body and 
mind, he 
locked the 
creature in 
the 
room, 
threw him- 
self on the 
couch in his 
study for a 
night's rest. 
The crea- 
ture was 
standing 
when he en- 
tered. next 
morning, 


inner 
and 


and, step- 
ping toward 
him, it cor- 
rectly re- 
peated every 
word he had 
spoken the 
night before, 
as if reciting 
a lesson, 
showing an 
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up beseeching hands, mumbling a prayer— 
a prayer from its own inner consciousness ! 

Aghast, terrified, he gazed at it, trem- 
blingly assuring himself that many animals 
made _ imitative readily 
learned human speech. 

The curious creature had shown no bodily 
growth for several days; it had perhaps 
reached ma- 
turity, and 
would soon 
show signs 
of decay. 
Already a 
lump had 
appeared on 
its breast, 
which it 
picked at 
uneasily; he 


sounds—parrots 





must not 
much longer 
delay exhib- 
iting it. Yet 
he hesitated 
to doso until 
he was more 
certain con- 
cerning it. 
He tested 
its power 
with a mul- 
titude of 
words that 
it not only 
easily re- 
peated but 
retained per- 
fectly, mut- 
tering them 
form- 
ing and re- 
forming a 
number of 


over, 





eager ex- 
pectancy of 
approval. 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ ejaculated the Pro- 
fessor, reeling against the door. 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ it echoed, its small 
orbs sparkling. 

He sprang toward it as if to force back 
this evidence of intelligent reason; it fled, 
keeping the table between them; brought 
to bay, it dropped on its knees, and put 
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“IT GREW!” 


sen- 
with 


proper 
tences 
various def- 
initions, which it seemed to submit, in com- 
parison, to some inner or waking intelli- 
gence. 

Once, after long muttering, it came to 
him, with timid perplexity, and put the 
astonishing question: ‘‘What am I?’’ And 
when he answered not for amazement the 
poor creature wandered about, repeating 
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the words. Like one rallying from long 
unconsciousness, it seemed seeking a dimly 
remembered clue to its identity. 

Fear clutched him! Impossible! Oh, 
impossible that he had a human soul im- 
prisoned in such hideous form! A soul 
that would, by and by, fully awake to the 
wrong he had it! No! No! He 
spurned the thought as a wild fancy. But 
had done nothing unlawful. 
was free to use his intellect to the 
He had brought into existence a 


done 


even so—he 
Man 
utmost. 


living creature, but he was not responsible 
farther than the body. 
souls be the rest. 
Possibly some long-disembodied spirit, 
grown wise in its freedom, animated the 
creature, and its full development would 
open a channel for such knowledge as the 


To the Keeper of 


earth had never before known, and the 
world would ring with his name, and honor 
and fame be his! Again he exulted while 
making record of its mental unfoldment, 
which was as rapid as had been the de- 
velopment of its uncouth body, and with 
much the same distortion. It recognized 
him as its creator, did him reverence, and 
obeyed his commands. 

The lump, which he -had taken for a 
symptom of decay, assumed the appearance 
of a large scale, and dropped off. When he 
would have examined it more closely, the 
creature put a hand over it, looking up at 
him with a show of hostility and cunning, 
for the first time disregarding his com- 
mand; and he would not enforce obedience. 

He was confounded next morning to find 
that the scale had developed into a second 
creature! About it the first hovered 
with evident joy and pride, inviting his at- 
tention to it with the gushing babble of a 
child. He had not imagined it possessed 
the power of generation, but here was re- 
production with an ease and rapidity be- 
yond any creature of like size in existence. 

The second one, fed and taught by the 
first, matured mind more 
quickly; and they invented or discovered a 
speech of their own—a strange jargon (of 
which he could make nothing) by which 
they exchanged thoughts and conversed, 
and which he tried in vain to help them 
reduce to a written language, through 
which he might obtain the wisdom for 
which he hoped. 


in body and 
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And reproduction went on; while he 
subjected them to many tests to determine 
their nature. 

As they grew in age and numbers, they 
began to evince for him less reverence ; and 
ananimosity appeared, that burst out at times 
ina horrible flow of invectives—a mingling 
of their own strange speech and his. 

When he did not comply with their 
desires, they wailed piteously—demanding: 
‘*Why?’’? ‘‘Why’’—or hurled blasphemous 
defiance at him. 

These things convinced him that they 
were a lower order of humanity, possessing 
souls; for no creature but man observed, 
with like or dislike, the bodily form in 
which its life was manifested. He was torn 
and racked with dread and a crushing 
sense of guilt and responsibility. It was 
as if he had started an avalanche that might 
overwhelm the world. 

Already they had become a heavy burden 
to him. He was obliged to make nightly 
visits to the markets for food to satisfy 
their rapacity—food which he flung to 
them as to so many dogs, and which they 
pounced upon and fought over, with curses 
at each other’s greed. Yet at a word of 
reproof from him, they banded solidly 
against him, each for all. 

All complacency over his handiwork had 
vanished ; never could he bring himself to 
exhibit to mortal eye these repulsive crea- 
tures. His only thought was the unanswer- 
able question: what should he do with 
them? On this he brooded continually, 
reaching no conclusion because he could 
no more contemplate destroying creatures 
possessing human intelligence, however 
distorted and degraded, than could 
have taken the life of a born idiot or one 
insane. 

In his absorption he neglected to lock 
the door one day, and roused to find them 
swarming in his study. Besides the high 
skylight there was one large window, se- 
curely closed by a heavy inside shutter, 
above which was a long, narrow opening ad- 
Some of them, clinging to 
low, 


he 


mitting air. 
shutter and casement, and uttering 
sharp cries, like wolves scenting their prey, 
had climbed to the opening, and were peering 
out with gloating eyes. They clawed and 
jibbered, with hot tongues lolling eagerly, 
the saliva dripping from their ugly mouths 
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—hideous pictures of unsatiated animal 


appetite. 
And what was it that so aroused their 
ghoulish lust? His little children playing 


on the lawn, their innocent voices rising like 
heavenly music in contrast to the hellish 


sounds within. <A rippling laugh floated 
on the air, and the creatures’ 
increased to a fury; with tooth and nail 
they strove to enlarge the opening, not 
heeding his horrified commands. 

In a frenzy*of rage, he snatched an iron 
rod, and swept them to the floor, driving 
them with blows and maledictions to their 
room. They fled before his wrath, but 
when he turned his back to lock the door, 
they flung themselves upon him, with des- 
perate attempts to reach his throat. 

After a sharp battle, he beat them off, 
and sent them huddling and whimpering 
to a corner. ‘‘Monsters! Monsters!’’ he 
cried, pale with the discovery. ‘*Mon- 
sters, who would prey on human flesh! 
What a curse I have called forth! It is 
of the devil!”’ 

‘*Devil; devil; yes, devil,’’ one 
tered, a leering and malicious knowledge 


eagerness 


mut- 


gleaming in its oblique eyes. 

In that moment he saw his duty—all 
hesitation vanished, and he made up his 
mind—they must be destroyed effectually, 
and he could not survive the destruction. 

By that oceult sense or power they pos- 
sessed, which was beyond anything he had 
ever found in man, they divined his de- 
cision almost as soon as it was formed, and 
prostrated themselves with cries of mercy. 
They hastened to lay at his feet propitia- 
tory offerings of their belongings: cards, 
pencils, picture-books—all that he had 
provided for their amusement and instruc- 
tion—entreating him for life, the life that 
he himself had given them. 

Their prayers and offerings rejected, the 
creatures became his open enemies. In- 
tent on escaping from their prison, his 
every entrance was a battle with their 
persistent efforts to gain control of the 
door, the only outlet to the room. 

They were not easily injured. No maim- 
ing nor bruises resulted from his hasty 
blows with the rod. Would it be possible 
to destroy them? Their bodily substance 
resembled clammy putty in appearance, with 
the consistency of rubber. He had never 
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conquered his repugnance sufliciently to 
handle one. He could not experiment 
upon them, but the chemicals he meant to 
employ with the most powerful explo- 
sives, he trusted, would make the work 
of annihilation swift and thorough. 

His preparations were delayed and hin- 
dered by their never-ending attempts to 
overcome him. The moment he became 
absorbed in his work, they crawled and 
crept with malignant insistence to a 
fresh attack. Once, in a movement of de- 
fense, he pricked the body of one with a 
sharpened tool, and he was almost suffocated 
by the fumes that arose from the yellow, 
viscid fluid that oozed from the wound. 

Escaping from the affrighted, indignant 
uproar that followed, he his 
study-window to recover from the dizzy 
sickness. ‘*That alone would make them 
formidable enemies of mankind,’’ he mut- 
‘*The slaughter of a few would 
put to flight an army. Turned loose, they 
are sufficient in numbers, with all 
their hellish characteristics, to lay waste 
this teeming city. Wretched, impotent 
creator that Iam! Could I but turn back 
the dial of time a few short weeks how 
happily I could take my place beside the 
most ignorant toiler, and meddle no more 
with the prerogative of the Almighty !”’ 

In a few hours, the wound had healed, 


stood at 


tered. 


now 


no trace of injury remaining; but they had 
reason to fear him, and 
commenting upon 


learned 
skulked about glowering, 
him with shameless, insulting epithets. 

He found a note from his wife in his mail, 
informing him of the arrival in the city of a 
noted scientist whose coming had been 
largely of his arranging, months before. 
There was much dissatisfaction expressed 
at his absence, and demands were made 
that he attend the forthcoming banquet. 

‘‘Of course, you will go,’’ she wrote. 
‘*And, dear, do come in early enough to 
give a little time to your family. We 
have hardly seen you for weeks and weeks; 
and, though I have obeyed the law, I so 
long to see you that I have been tempted 
to transgress, and boldly make my way to 
you. Baby, who was just beginning to 
totter bout when you saw him last, runs 
easily now ca his sturdy little legs, and he 
can say ‘papa’ quite plainly. Do come, 
dear; a few hours with us will rest you.’’ 


new 
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Heaven itself could seem 
no the miserable man than 
this glimpse of his home. His dear wife, 
content to live the life Omnipotence had 
planned for her; his sweet children, daily 
.and harmoniously unfolding new graces of 
mind and body like lovely flowers—not for 
him was it to see their perfected maturity, 
from which he had hoped so much. With 
a groan he dropped his head, and wept 


indeed! 


Rest 


sweeter to 


bitter tears—tears that meant the renuncia- 
tion of his own forfeited life. 

All was complete when the banquet-day 
arrived. He had but to pressa small knob 
in the floor, and the mighty currents of 
electricity would flash around the room, 
setting in motion forces of such tremendous 
power and instantaneous action that the 
entire space would instantly be one flame, 
of an intensity that no conceivable matter 
could withstand. 

He had taken extraordinary precautions 
to guard the works from the curiosity and 
the 
controlled 


creatures, protecting the 


the whole 


cunning of 
button that 
metallic cover, which was held closely to 


with a 


the floor by screws. 
And now he looked upon the creatures, 
itemizing their hideousness, as if to prepare 


a paper descriptive of them for this gath- 
Pygmies, 
in height, im- 


ering of scientific authorities. 
between three and four feet 
long, thin, crooked limbs, 


squat, thick 


mensely strong; 
in some of unequal length; 
bodies; pointed heads, bald but for a tuft 
of hair at the that 
loosely flapped, dog-like; nose, little more 
mere | 


crown; huge ears, 


than wide nostrils; mouth, a ng 


slit, with protruding teeth; and eyes, ah! 
that plainly far than 


intelligence. 


eyes showed more 


animal They were small, 
oblique, set closely together, of 
black, their only lids being a whitish mem- 


intervals—but 


a beady 


brane that swept them at 
they sparkled and glowed with passion, 
with tears, and widened with 
Those eyes, more than a score 
fixed upon him with 
entreaty, menace, fear, revolt, 
of all, judgment burning in their depths. 
of which there were 


dimmed 
thought. 
of them, were now 


and, most 
Even the smaller ones, 
many in various sizes, eyed him with re- 
like 
corner as 


sentment and hate, while scuirying, 
frightened rats, from corner to 


he moved about. 
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Let accident put him for a moment in 
their power, and the whole pack would be 
upon him, and tear him to shreds, as they 
would any human being. Yet so strange, 
so monstrous was this unprecedented crea- 
tion, mingling of lowest animal ferocity and 
human mind and soul, that he had found 
and 
write, and work mathematical problems, and 


it quite possible to teach them to read 


they were perhaps capable of considerable 
education—but without 
trait. Earth had no place.for such. 

Their taste for blood was appalling; of 
all the food he offered, they preferred raw 
meat, the more gory the better. He had 
provided a quantity to employ them while 
he was away, and left them snarling over it. 

He tried to put all thought of them be- 
hind him as he locked the doors. Fora 
few hours he would be free, rid of torment 


one redeeming 


and anticipation. But a deep melancholy 
shadowed the happiness of his reunion with 
his family, and gloom sat with him at the 
He part in the 
festivities and discussions, and was so man- 
ifestly unfit to do so that none urged him. 


banquet-table. took no 


Only when the distinguished guest touched 
on the subject of the possibility—or impos- 
sibility, as he viewed it—of producing life 
chemically, did he rouse to interest. 

on asserted the 
guest, ‘‘for the giving of the breath of 
life is the prerogative of the Omnipotent 


can never be done,”’ 


alone. ’*’ 
‘*Ah, but Professor 
otherwise, and hopes some day to astonish 


Levison believes 
us by exhibiting a creature which he has 


created, but whether beast or human we 


have to wait for time to reveal!’’ one 


will 
said, with light sarcasm. 

‘‘And in the impossibility to determine 
beforehand what the creation shall be lie 
my objection to man’s assuming the re- 
sponsibility, even if he could by any means 
attain to it. For who could say what a 
calamity might not be brought upon hu- 
manity in the shape of some detestable 
monstrosity, whose evil propensities would 
be beyond control? Science has a large 
field for research; one need not step aside 
to intrude where success, if possible, might 
mean widespread disaster. ”*’ 

The Professor shrank as from a blow, 
and the desire he had momentarily felt to 
exhibit his creation to the scoffers, and 














prove the reality of his assumption, died out 
in despair as he thought what an intoler- 
able, devilish curse that creation was. 

No. Nothing remained but silence and 
annihilation. 
the state of himself and 
that place beyond the seething crucible of 
fire through which they would shortly pass 


He wondered, vaguely, as to 
his creatures in 


together. 
His wife 

and the dull apathy with which he spoke 

of the meeting, to which he had formerly 


was alarmed at his worn face 


looked with such eagerness. 

‘*Dear,’’ she said, pleadingly, ‘‘you are 
wearing yourself out; drop everything, 
and rest. What will all the experiments 
and discoveries in the world matter to us if 
we have not you? Come, take a vacation, 
and let us go on our long-planned visit.”’ 

‘‘T cannot now,’’ he said, so decisively 
that she felt it useless to insist. 

‘“‘At any rate, you can give yourself a 


few hours’ rest. Do not go back to the 
laboratory to-night.’’ 

‘*Oh, but I must !’’ he exclaimed. Then, 
taking her in his arms, he added: ‘*My 


dearest, I cannot stay now, but I am plan- 
ning to take a long rest soon.’’ This was 
for her comfort afterward. 

He gazed at his sleeping children with 
yearning tenderness, and took leave of her 
with a solemn finality of manner that in- 
creased her anxiety. ‘‘It is as if he never 
expected to see us again,’’ she murmured, 
tearfully. 

From his study he could hear the crea- 
tures leaping, laughiifg, wrangling, forget- 
ful as children of the impending fate they 
so clearly realized in his presence. He 
pitied, but could not save, them. 

And now the hour had come—all things 
waited the last act. But, the 
demned criminal taking leave of earth in a 
last lingering gaze, he longed for another 
farewell glimpse of the home he would enter 


like con- 


no more. 
he 


out. 


threw 
How quiet 


the 
the shutter, and leaned 
the night! With what divine precision 
all things ran their appointed course, held 
and guided by Omnipotence! He lifted 
his heart in a prayer for protection and 


Going to anteroom open 
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blessing upon the silent house which con- 
tained his dear ones. How dear he had 
never known till this sad hour in—— 


What was it? Had the day of doom 
burst in all its terrible grandeur? The 


earth rocked with awful thunderings, the 
very heavens were blotted out with belching 
flame—then, suddenly, silence and darkness 


enveloped him. 


He opened his eyes, and looked about 
with feeble efforts at thought. He was in 
his bed, 
wife’s dear face, bathed in happy tears, 
‘*Dear husband, 


own and surely that was his 


bending over him, asking: 
are you better? Do you know me?”’ 
He nodded, smiling faintly; then mem- 


ory returned, and a stream of questions 


rushed from his lips. 


‘*Hush! Hush!’ She stopped him with 
her soft hand. ‘‘Be quiet. I will tell 
you all, for I know you will not rest 


otherwise. There was a fearful explosion at 
the laboratory, so fearful that it was heard 
across the city ; the whole building seemed 
to burst out at once into flame, and—oh, 
my dearest!—we feared you were in it; 
but a kind have 
you to the outer room, for you were blown 


providence must sent 
through the hall-window, and you were res- 
from the She 
paused to control her emotion. 


cued burning débris.’’ 
‘*How long?’’ he asked. 
‘*Three 
a raging fever till two days ago. ’’ 
‘* Was all destroyed?’’ he breathed, anxi- 


weeks, and you have been in 


ously. 

‘*Yes, dear; everything. Nothing was 
left but a few scraps of twisted metal. 
3ut we will not mind that when your 


precious life was spared. You can rebuild 
when you are entirely recovered.”’ 

“T belong to you and the children now,’ 
he murmured, in ambiguous answer, draw- 
ing her face down to his, feeling his re- 
stored life not his own. 

It was clear to him what had happened. 
The creatures had loosened the screws of 
the cap covering the knob, and had them- 
selves brought about their destruction. 
With a thankful sigh, he fell into a restful 


slumber. 
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i. 


EFORE entering upon the story of Na- 
poleon’s Italian campaign, I would 
ask my readers to go with me rapidly over 
the events in his career during the few 
preceding years. I mean from 1793, when 
at the age of twenty-five he had his first 
chance of bringing himself prominently to 
the notice of those who then ruled France, 
to the last week of March, 1796, when he 
assumed command of the Army of Italy. 

The revolutionary wave of bitter hatred 
for all the better classes, for all the old 
institutions and their cherished traditions, 
had just swept over France like an Eastern 
tornado. In its destructive progress, the 
opposing forces of monarchical government 
on the one hand, and of unrestricted liberty 
and license and equality on the other, had 
met in a life-and-death struggle. Modern 
Europe had never before experienced so 
overwhelming a shock. In Paris, the center 
of this phenomenal disturbance, the popu- 
lace was seized with a species of rabies, of 
temporary and inhuman Has 
beautiful France ever entirely recovered 
Is it true that the germs 
of the foul disease still lurk there? She 
learnt, however, this lesson—and it 
warning to all nations—that no civilized 
state, be it small or great, can afford to kill 
at one fell swoop all those who represent 
honor, loyalty, ancient lineage, refinement, 
culture, and the Christian virtues of hu- 
manity and good-will toward men. 

As mentioned in my aarticle last 
month’s number, Bonaparte, having deserted 
Paoli and the Corsican cause, now left no 
stone unturned in his endeavor to hand 
over his native island to France. None 
could hate France more than he had done 
since childhood; but now, as is the wont 
with turncoats, he did all he could to put 
an end forever to any hope for Corsican 
independence. 3ut he utterly and igno- 
miniously failed in his attempts to hand 
the the French; and, 
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madness. 


from its effects? 


is a 


in 


over island to as 


already described, to escape from the ven- 
geance of his compatriots, he had to fly 
from the land he had endeavored to betray. 
Arrived at Marseilles, he and his family 
took up their abode at the city of Antibes; 
and, being without money, were reduced 
to live upon charity and the military rations 
supplied them by the French authorities. 
Between the date of his first joining the 
Army, in 1786, and the end of 1791, he 
had spent about three years in Corsica ; and 
on January 1, 1792, he had been struck 
off the rolls of his regiment for absence 
without leave. But after some little time, 
by means of a false certificate in which it 
was stated that he had been compuisorily 
in Corsica, his removal from the 
army was rescinded. He was restored to 
his former position in the artillery, and sent 
to join the army then besieging Toulon. 


detained 


Fortune highly favored him in thus sending 
him where he was to find an opportunity 
for showing the stuff he was made of and 
the clear-sighted military instinct he pos- 


sessed, 

A new Reign of Terror had been inaugu- 
rated in Paris by the Jacobins, who had sent 
three of their number to Toulon to repre- 
sent them in the south. They were the 
younger Robespierre, Barras—-who 


longed to a noble family—and the boast- 
Bona- 


be- 


ing, swaggering Corsican, Saliceti. 
parte had known the last named, when in 
Corsica, as a representative of the Conven- 
tion. He now introduced Bonaparte to the 
younger Robespierre, and between those 
two there soon grew up a close intimacy. 
The latter quickly learned to appreciate 
how much this young soldier’s ability and 
resource could be of use to his party in the 
political danger of the moment. Subse- 
quently, he made Bonaparte acquainted with 
his elder brother; and all three became firm 
friends. This fact, however, Bonaparte 
took all possible measures to conceal as 
soon as the guillotine had put an end to 


that elder brother’s life. 
At that time—in 1793—The Republican 


by William Walderf Astor. 
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Army was engaged in trying to retake 
Toulon, whose population had risen against 
the tyranny of Jacobin despotism. It was 
garrisoned by foreign troops, and its har- 
The 


besiegers were in a helpless condition of 


bor was occupied by an English fleet. 
forlorn incapacity. They were an army 
of brave, fanatical republicans, 
discipline, with no good leaders, and few 
trained officers of any rank. The officers 
of the old Royal Army had mostly disap- 
peared when poor, weak Louis XVI. was 
officially murdered for the so-called crime 
Their places had 


without 


of being King of France. 
been taken by ignorant sergeants, unedu- 
cated privates, and small tradesmen of all 
sorts; in fact, by men of all grades except 
that of the chivalrous French gentlemen, 
who from time immemorial had supplied 
the Royal Army of France with capable 
officers. The only general characteristics 
of this new lot of officers, then, were in- 
tense hatred of the old régime, ignorance 
of war’s science, of the necessity of discip- 
line, and of the methods by which it can 
be maintained. 

The person at first selected to command 
the army before Toulon was a painter. 
Soon recognized as incapable, a doctor was 
tried, who proved to be as useless as the 


artist. The position was then given to 
Dugommier, a professional soldier, who 


was brave, honest, and of fair ability. 

The three Commissioners from the Gov- 
ernment in Paris had read the ‘‘Souper de 
Beaucaire,’’ a clever political pamphlet 
which Bonaparte had just published.* Its 
style was good, and the ability and origi- 
nality of thought it displayed made them 
realize that its author was no ordinary 
man. It pleaded the cause of ‘‘The Moun- 
tain,’’ the party to which they belonged, 
and which then wielded absolute authority 
in Paris. The in which it dealt 
with the military position in the south of 
France was good, and proved its author to 


manner 


be not only an educated soldier but a deep 
thinker who had seriously pondered over 
the complicated questions of the hour. 

His compatriot Saliceti at this time 
strongly recommended Bonaparte to his fel- 
low-commissioners. It is at any rate cer- 
tain that they now gave him command of 
In the in- 


facts 


the artillery during the siege. 
tensely interesting hodgepodge of 


*It was published at Avignon, in August, 179 
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and falsehoods strung cleverly together at 
St. Helena by Napoleon and his household, 
it is asserted that sent from Paris 
by the ‘‘Committee of Public Safety,’’ ex- 
pressly to command the artillery during 
the siege of Toulon. This statement, like 
so many others which came from the same 


he was 


source, is absolutely untrue. 

This siege afforded him his first oppor- 
tunity for doing something that would make 
men talk of him, and he seized it at once. 
His real ability, daring and thorough mas- 
tery of everything connected with his work, 
soon attracted general attention. 

I must not allow myself to dwell upon 
the events of this siege, though its story, 
very interesting to all nations, is especially 
so to us, because of the important part 
played in it by our fleet. The more its 
proceedings are inquired into, the more 
struck one becomes with the gallantry, zeal 
and ability displayed by Bonaparte through- 
out it. Of indefatigable activity, he was 
always at his post, always at his work. 
He had to create much that was wanted, 
and to devise makeshifts to take the place 
of the numerous siege appliances that were 
deficient. It may be said, that he lived 
in his batteries; and, when tired nature de- 
manded rest, he rolled up his cloak, and 
took his sleep behind his guns. 

Our ships of war had almost destroyed 
one of the besiegers’ batteries, and killed or 
wounded all the French gunners in it. 
The result was that every one wished to 
avoid being sent to it, until Bonaparte— 
with his imaginative faculty—named it 
‘‘La Batterie des Hommes Sans Peur.”’ 
After that, all his men sought to be de- 
tailed for it. 

Previous to his appointment to this com- 
mand, the progress made in the siege had 
been disappointing. But now things be- 
gan to mend. In the last week of Novem- 
ber a council of war was assembled, which 
Bonaparte attended. Ten days previously 
he had submitted to his superiors an ably 
devised scheme for the immediate reduc- 
tion of the place, but its general outlines 
were not in accordance with the orders re- 
ceived from those who ruled at Paris. Their 
instructions were that Toulon should be 
closely invested and besieged in due form. 
The members of the council knew full well 


the impossibility of carrying out those 
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orders, but a care for their own heads de- 
terred them from saying so. Napoleon, 


however, was of different metal, and had 
the courage to remark that, even had a reg- 
ular siege been impossible, it was wholly 


unnecessary. He impressed upon the coun- 
cil that the strength of the place lay not 
in its fortifications nor in its garrison but in 
the English fleet which held the harbor. 
He ended by convincing his hearers that 
this fleet might with ease be compelled to 
quit the harbor by the batteries he pro- 
posed to erect, and that, when so obliged 
to leave, the place would quickly fall. It 
was, in fact, the main feature of the scheme 
he had already submitted to them in wri- 
ting. Struck by his resource, originality 
of thought, and the ability with which he 
urged his proposals, they agreed. 

The result was as he had predicted. 
The proposed batteries were erected, and, 
their fire having quickly driven our fleet 
from the harbor, the place surrendered soon 
after the fleet’s departure.* 

In General Dugommier’s report upon the 
serious sortie that had taken place in Sep- 
tember, three officers had been specially 
noticed for their distinguished conduct. 
Of them, the first mentioned was ‘‘citizen 
Bonapart,’’ then commanding the artillery. 
Saliceti, in his despatch to the Govern- 
ment, also recommended him to favorable 
consideration. Duteil, General of Division, 
writing to the Minister of War the day 
Toulon surrendered, said: ‘‘Words fail 
me to describe Bonapart’s merit: toa mind 
well stored with science, he brings great 
intelligence and unlimited courage. Such 
is a weak sketch of the qualities of this in- 
comparable officer.’’ 

It is not my intention to follow Bona- 
parte’s early career through its ups and 
downs. I have drawn special attention to 
the retaking of Toulon, because it stands 
prominently forward as the first brilliant 
achievement in the story of his strange life. 
To those who employed him, it proved his 
clearness of views, quickness in taking in 
the salient features of problems to be solved, 
and indicated a strong, vivid imagination. 
The soaring, irritable ambition which burnt 
within him, and dwarfed all other feelings, 
was not as yet suspected by those about 
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him. It is remarkable, also, as a period 
when he thought it necessary to assume an 
ultra-revolutionary fervor, and to appear as 
an uncompromising Republican. Yet these 
were feelings entirely foreign to his nature. 

The Deputies reported to the Convention 
at Paris in high terms of the services 
Bonaparte had rendered, and as a reward he 
was promoted to the rank of Brigadier- 
general.+ 

He had a supreme contempt for these rep- 
resentatives of the Convention, ‘‘ces imbé- 
ciles,*’ as he called them in after life. As 
we read of their doings, one is led to re- 
member Mr. Frere’s silly and insane at- 
tempts to meddle with, and hamper the op- 
erations of, that brilliant general, Sir John 
Moore, in Spain, and also to recall the 
proceedings of those timid, heavy headed 
Dutch Deputies, who, by obstructing Marl- 
borough, unduly prolonged our war with 
France in Queen Anne’s time. The reader 
who would fathom the depth of Napoleon's 
genius should study his published corre- 
spondence of this early period. In a letter, 
of November 14, 1793, to the Minister of 
War, he writes that the plan of attack upon 
Toulon which he had laid before the gen- 
erals and the representatives of the people 
was the only practicable method of taking 
the place. 

After the capture of Toulon, Bonaparte— 
who had now become a man of some conse- 
quence—was ordered to provide suitably for 
the defense of the southern coast. This 
duty he carried out with thoroughness and 
skill; and then, as Officer Commanding the 
Artillery, he joined the Headquarters of 
the Army of Italy at Nice, in March, 1794. 

There are few instances in history when 
the external and internal conditions of any 
great nation have offered the supremely able 
soldier a greater opening for personal am- 
bition than France then afforded Bonaparte. 
He found the Army of Italy under the com- 
mand of General Schérer, a worn-out man, 
devoid of energy, incapable of all initiative, 
and who had disheartened his troops by 
bloody frontal attacks upon the enemy’s 
well-chosen and _ well-fortified positions. 
This general did not seem to have the heart 
to attempt any strategical operations that 
would have turned them out of the districts 


*On December 19, 1793.. +He obtained this rank February 16, 1794—that is, eight and a half years after 
the date of his first commission ; but, of that time, more than half of it had been spent “en congé, ou en 


situation d’absence illégale.”” (Jung, vol. ii., p. 397.) 
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they had deliberately selected as_ their 
battle-ground. But it must be allowed that 
at a time whens the scaffold seemed to be 
the fate prescribed for unsuccessful com- 
manders—a system which in a modified 
form we have lately attempted to introduce 
here—it could not be expected that ordi- 
nary generals would be inclined to under- 
take hazardous enterprises. 

At this period of his life, Bonaparte had 
everything to win; and in his struggle for 
renown he was quite ready, if necessary, 
to risk his head in case of failure. He was 
prepared to encounter difficulties and dan- 
gers, no matter how great, if by so doing 
he could further his boundless personal 
ambition. 

Although this campaign under an inetti- 
cient leader brought him no immediate ad- 
vantage, it afforded him an opportunity for 
a close examination of the region which he 
knew must soon become the theater of war 
if Piedmont was to be seriously invaded. 
The topographical information then ac- 
quired was of the utmost use to him two 
years later, when he found himself in com- 
mand of the Army of Italy. 

The campaign opened April 6, 1794, 
and the well-planned turning movement 
he had recommended was a complete suc- 
The enemy quitted their very strong 
position without fighting, leaving the 
French Army masters of the Alps from the 
Col de Tende to Bardinetto in the moun- 
tains above Loano.* 

The plan for these operations. was well 
known to have been Bonaparte’s, and was 
generally regarded as a masterpiece of 
tactical skill. Promising officers—and in 
every army they are generally well known 
to their comrades in the field—now began 
to talk about him as a coming leader: al- 
ready the ambitious grouped themselves 
round him, as if seeking to become his ad- 
herents and anxious to throw in their lot 
with him. 

The representatives of the Parisian Gov- 
ernment, who were with the army again, re- 
ported upon him most highly, reeommend- 
ing him as a general of great ability, and 
this was a time when soldiers of talent were 
greatly wanted. Of these representatives, 
the younger Robespierre was unbounded 
in his admiration of Bonaparte’s military 


cess. 
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skill, and described him in a despatch as 
a man of transcendent merit.’’ Praise 
coming from such a quarter brought down 
upon him the jealous hatred of Saliceti, 
the Corsican politician, who now turned 
He was placed under arrest, 


upon him. 
and narrowly escaped the scaffold. 

In April, 1795, he orders to 
take command of the artillery in the Army 
of the West, an appointment that would 
have removed him from what may be called 
held out to him 


received 


the center of action. It 
no prospects whatever, no opening for his 
ambition. It is easy to gather from his 
writings how fully he realized the vital 
necessity for the ambitious soldier to be 
always employed in what he called the 
crater of disturbance, so that he may be 
talked about in society. This is specially 
the case in epochs of revolutionary violence. 
We, therefore, find him making for Paris 
with all speed, in the hope of getting the 
order rescinded. He succeeded in this, and 
also in obtaining a staff post at the War 
Office, where his chief occupation for some 
time was to frame plans and schemes for 
military operations to be carried out by 
others. The position, however, brought 
him much in contact with those who con- 
stituted the faction then in power, and 
afforded him opportunities for becoming 
intimate with them. It was then he so 
closely cultivated the friendship of the elder 
Robespierre. 

He was now, in all essentials, a soldier 
of fortune in the worst acceptation of that 
expression. A Corsican, untrammeled by 
any scruples, owing fealty to no king, to 
no nation, he was a citizen of the world, 
free to sell his sword to whom he listed. 
Not perhaps seeing his way to power 
quickly, and aware of the prejudice there 
was in France against his countrymen, he 
turned his thoughts toward the East. The 
history of the old Eastern kingdoms had 
always had a fascination for him. The 
sudden ups and downs at their courts 
seemed to open out great vistas for am- 
bition to his highly colored imagination. 
To reorganize and consolidate the military 
forces of Islam had long been one of his 
pet dreams. He would, therefore, seek his 
fortune in the East, and accordingly ap- 
plied to be sent to Constantinople with some 


*Bardinetto—not mentioned on ordinary maps—is about seven miles east of Garessio, and about ten 


miles northwest of Loano, which is on the coast. 
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officers, already selected for service with 
the Sultan’s artillery. 

3ut this was not to be. It 
uncommon pastime with some to speculate 
upon ‘*‘what might been,’’ not only 
as regards their own past lives but as to 
Here, for instance, 


is not an 
have 


public events alse. 


they can brood over the question as to how 


the world’s history would have been 
affected if Napoleon had then been able to 
carry out this fanciful project. 

The position of affairs in Paris soon be- 
came critical. The ‘*Convention,’’ which 
still ruled France, had been created in 
1792 for the purpose of framing a political 
constitution for the nation. It had done 
so; but its members still clung to power 
against the wish of the people, certainly 
against the wish of the Parisians. Its for- 
midable enemies were the thirty-eight sec- 
tions into which, like our wards, the City 
was then divided. They represented the 
Conservative party, and had at their back 
the National Guard, a formed military 
force about forty thousand strong. The 
body of troops at the disposal of the Con- 
vention was, on the other hand, insignifi- 
cant. A collision between the Convention 
in office and the Sections which wanted 
office was inevitable. The members of the 
Convention were dismayed and in terror for 
their heads. In sore distress, they trans- 
ferred the command of their army from 
the weak hands of General Menou to one 
of their own number, the clever and un- 
scrupulous politician, Barras. He was, 
however, incapable of performing the du- 
ties imposed upon him. Happily for 
France, he lost no time in appointing Bon- 
aparte to be his chief staff-officer—in other 
words, he gave him command of the troops 
then in Paris.* The professional soldier 
whom he thus made responsible for the 
safety of the capital had been well known 
to Barras at Toulon, and he had there learnt 
to appreciate his military capacity. Barras 
said of him to his own friend Carnot: ‘‘He 
was the very man we wanted: a little 
Corsican who would not stand upon cere- 
mony in anything.”’ 

The soldier of fortune, thus selected for 
this important duty, was ready to sell his 
services to the highest bidder. Had the 
‘‘party of the Sections’’ been the first to 
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make overtures to him, he would doubtless 
with equal readiness have destroyed the 
‘‘Convention.’’ Indeed, only the day be- 
fore Barras had appointed him to this ccm- 
mand, Bonaparte, knowing how unprepared 
the troops of the Convention were to meet 
the forces of the Sections, had said to his 
comrade Junot: ‘‘If they (the Sections) 
would only let me lead them, I would make 
short work of the Convention.”’ 

The expected battle between the armed 
forces of the two political parties came off 
on October 5, 1795. It was apparently 
a mere party struggle for power between 
two equally unprincipled factions. In 
reality, however, it was a protest on the 
part of Paris against the further reign of 
the Convention. As Barras expected, Bon- 
aparte made short work of the ‘‘Sections’’ 
and of the armed talkers who led them. 
By a combination of determination and 
skill in the way he handled his guns, a 
complete victory was secured. 

This was a turning-point in his destiny, 
and marked the beginning of a new phase 
in his career. He seems to have now be- 
gun to realize that no position on the lad- 
der of fame could be a permanent resting- 
place for him; that he must continue to 
mount higher and higher, or be thrown by 
some stronger rival from the giddy height 
he had already reached. It had become 
evident to him that the future could have 
no peace for so ambitious a spirit. 

The Convention owed him much, for he 
had saved it. His reward was the rank 
of ‘‘General of Division,’’ and the ‘‘Com- 
mand of the Interior.”’ 

Looking well ahead into the future, as 
was always his wont, and as his very great 
imaginative faculty enabled him at all times 
to do with fairly calculated accuracy, he 
began to fit» himself for the next higher 
level in the castle of his ambition. He was 
now justified in believing in his own genius 
for war and for public affairs. He must 
have realized his own superiority in re- 
source and in determination over all those 
with whom he acted. But how differently 
did this knowledge affect him from the 
manner in which €uch a great and rapid 
rise would have affected most men! He 
was not one who would enjoy the hour, 
and be content with what he had already 


*Barras would have the world believe that he, himself, directly commanded the troops engaged, but 


his memoirs are, upon such points, unreliable. 
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achieved, as if he had fulfilled all the ob- 
jects of his ambition. Far otherwise: he 


regarded the position he had won as merely 
an upward step toward fortune, and began 


at once to prepare himself for future great- 
ness. ‘‘Revolutions,’’ he wrote, some years 
before, ‘‘are good times for soldiers pos- 
sessed of intellect and courage,’’ and he 
felt, and was justified in feeling, that he 
possessed both those qualities. 
We are told that about this 
adopted a greater reserve of manner, and 
assumed a studied loftiness of tone, more 
dignity, and even an austerity of style in 
conversation, that warned those around 
him against all attempts at undue famil- 
iarity. He was already a personage, and 
knew well how to play his part. It was 
then that a careful and cold-blooded study 
of France and her affairs made him fully 
comprehend how great and how many were 
the opportunities open to an able man who, 
like himself, was unburdened with a scrupu- 
lous conscience. When he compared his 
own chances with those of the politicians 
who then ruled France, he felt that he 
must win if he could but play the game 
before him with sufficient adroitness. Who 
and what were the leaders of the ‘‘Conven- 
tion?’’ Like him, they were adventurers, 
living upon the accidents of the hour, each 
playing for his own hand, reckless of the 
means they employed, without scruple or 
principle, and lacking faith in God or man. 
But he had the quickness to perceive 
how important was one great advantage 
he possessed over each and all of them. He 
was a soldier, a man of action; they were 
only politicians and talkers. It did not 
escape his keen perception that the internal 
as well as the external problems still to be 
worked out in France could only be solved 
by war. Of its science they were abso- 
lutely ignorant; whilst it was the subject he 
knew best, and for the practise of which 
his Corsican and recent experience, his 
whole education and his constant studies, 
best fitted him. 
With all army matters or questions of 
war, the members of the Convention were 
as incapable of dealing as our civilian Min- 
isters were when they interfered with 
Wellington in Spain, or as Mr. Lincoln or 
his civilian cabinet were when they inter- 
fered with General McClellan’s plans in 


time he 
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1862, or as Mr. Davis was when he 
orders to General Robert E. Lee, one of the 
greatest of all soldiers. 
Whilst thus employed in 
1795, the Army of Italy, under General 
Schérer, had been engaged in a fairly suc- 
cessful but incomplete campaign. The 
battle of Loano brought all field-operations 
to an end about the last week in November. 


gave 


aris during 


Its successful issue was more owing to the 
active wisdom of Masséna than to the part 
taken in it by Schérer. The Allied Armies 
of Austria and Sardinia were amply pro- 
vided with artillery, and they numbered over 
fifty-five thousand men, well fed and suitably 
clothed. The French Army, 
of about thirty-two thousand men, on the 
other hand, were hungry, and generally in 
Their wants had been sorely 
the civilian War Minister in 
culpable ignorance of war’s 
requirements, and of a soldier’s needs when 
in the field, reminds one forcibly of what 
we suffered in the Crimea during the winter 
of 1854-5 through similar causes. 

3ut if the battle of Loano was incon- 
clusive, because not followed up, it at least 
reflected the highest credit upon the 
splendid French soldiers engaged. Their 
noble endurance of privations, and the 
fighting qualities for which they have 
always been renowned, never showed to bet- 
ter advantage. But the cause of those who 
then ruled France gained little thereby. 
Schérer, a good general of division and a 
fair tactician, was no strategist, and above 
all things was quite incapable of reaping 
the harvest which victory affords the able 
commander. It may be said with confi- 
dence that had Bonaparte been then in 
Schérer’s place, the result would have been 
very different. 

About the middle of January, 1796, he 
had written to General Schérer urging upon 
him the necessity of attacking the enemy 
at once. He pointed out to him that if 
he allowed the month of February to pass 
without assuming the offensive the ap- 
proaching campaign would prove abortive. 
He had always insisted upon the advisabil- 
ity of invading Italy before the sun had 
thawed the roads through the mountains. 
In an official note of January 19, 1796, 
addressed to the Directory, he pointed out 
that if February were allowed to pass, as 


consisting 


a sad plight. 
neglected by 
Paris, whose 
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January had been, without any attack upon 
the enemy, the whole campaign would be 
without results, as an invading army could 
only hope for great success during winter. 
Schérer, feeling his unfitness for the com- 
mand he held, begged to be relieved. The 
Directory felt this also, but they were at 
their wits’ end to find a capable and a suit- 
able successor. 

It may sound strange to civilian ears, 
but it is a fact, that really able generals 
are the rarest of men. You may find in 
the Church and in the Law many 
would make excellent bishops and very 
good judges and lord chancellors. But 
the king is indeed fortunate who can find 
in his army even one man who is capable 
of commanding a large force in the field. 

Bonaparte believed in himself, and rea- 
lized his own powers and ability when he 
measured them with those of others. He 
felt that if he but obtain this com- 
mand, le would soon be in a position to 
dictate his own terms to the ‘‘canaille’’ 
then ruling -in Paris. For them, in his 
heart, he had the greatest contempt. But 


who 


could 


they were for the moment in possession of 
For the time, at least, he 
must cringe before them to obtain his ends. 

He longed for this command as the most 


unlimited power. 


immediate object of his ambition; but 
another strong reason also made him wish 
for it. He wanted to out of Paris. 
For some time past he had realized that the 
Directory regarded him with a jealousy 
amounted 
begun to 
the char- 
feel that 
at such a 


get 


which, with some of its members, 
to hostility. In fact, they had 
fear him, and his knowledge of 
acter of those rulers made him 
Paris was no safe place for him 
moment. He knew how absolutely un- 
scrupulous those men were, and how easily 
they might rid themselves forever of one 
whom they disliked or regarded as hostile to 
their policy or opposed to their aims. 

The members of the Directory, on their 
part, were well aware of how anxious Bon- 
aparte was to succeed Schérer. It was 
much in his favor that he spoke Italian flu- 
ently, and that he knew the coming theater 
of war, having, as I have already said, 
carefully reconnoitered the Southern Alps 
and the passes which led through them 
into Piedmont some two’years before. The 
necent campaign had sadly disappointed 


(To be continued.) é 
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their hopes. Schérer must be removed; 
but whom should they put in his place? 
They appear to have realized that, as far 
as France was concerned, Bonaparte would 
be the best selection. But how 
themselves?—and to these politicians, that 
was to them the most important question 
of the moment. His reputation as a gen- 
eral already stood high with the Army, and 
he was much talked of in society 
coming leader. This caused them to view 
him with jealousy and to treat him with 
suspicion. They wanted to get him out of 
Paris, and this command, if given to him, 
would secure that end. But at the same 
time they dreaded to afford him new op- 
portunities for distinction lest he should 
thereby become their master. 

But a new personage now appeared upon 
the stage, through whose influence this 


about 


as its 


momentous question was quickly settled in 
Bonaparte’s favor. 

Bonaparte was a man of strong animal 
passions, though love had not yet entered 
seriously into his every-day life. At this 
time, however, he made the acquaintance 
of Josephine de Beauharnais when dining 
with Barras, and at once fell a victim to 
her winning charms. It may be said, she 
was the first well-bred lady he had ever 
known, and her distinguished manners and 
the sweetness and gentleness of her voice 
and disposition at once captivated him. 
She was very fascinating, though more 
graceful in all her movements than posi- 
tively beautiful in face. She was a creole 
from Martinique; five years older than Bon- 
aparte, and no longer in the first bloom of 
youth. She was the widow of the Vicomte 
3eauharnais, a man of no note, who had 
been beheaded for the crime of being a 
gentleman. Penniless and very extravagant, 
she had become Barras’ mistress, and her 
salon in those dangerous times was the 
rendezvous of all the men and women of 
the old régime who still remained in Paris. 
There Bonaparte became a constant visitor. 
He had never mixed in good society be- 
fore, and it afforded him great pleasure: it 
flattered his vanity to be received upon 
equal terms by the old noblesse of the king- 
dom. In his early intimacy with Josephine. 
it was to him a great satisfaction to think 
that he was on very familiar terms with a 
woman accustomed to the best society. 
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LADY ANNESLEY. 
BARBARIC JEWELS AS WORN BY MODERN WOMEN. 
By EMMA B. KAUFMAN 


ee said Solomon, ‘‘is better coronet, jewels have gained by her fa- 
than rubies.’’ This shows that voritism, also by the loan of her graces. 


“ce 
the wise King knew the value of rubies. Jewels belong to woman. Her possession 


If he had been lecturing only to women, 
he might have added that beauty most 
adorned is beauty unadorned. 

This is generally the speech of a man 
having a wife and daughters to provide for. 
When he has a thousand wives and a pro- 
portionate number of daughters, he very 
naturally preaches simplicity and wisdom 
to the detriment of the rare, red ruby. 
But given the pigeon-blood gem, with its 
multitude of luminous rays, its scintillating 
lights, its burst of radiance, its glory of 
tints, and who would exchange it—for 
wisdom? Certainly no modern woman. 

Jewels, like flowers, belong to her. She 
distinguishes them. She has a right to 
wear them. The habit has grown with 
civilization, though it developed in bar 
barism. From the day when she wore her 
nose-ring to the day that she wears hei 
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of them enhances their beauty—and hers. One and 
all gems have been used to describe the beauty of 
woman. Now she is white as the paled pearl, again 
her lips match the coral, and again her cheeks glow like 
the red ruby. Her eyes are like turquoises, sapphires, 
emeralds, or they hold a thousand tints like the opal. 

If the heart of her lover does not picture her as a 
flower, he is sure to describe her as a jewel. In fact, by 
his judgment, she is both. She is a lily and a pearl, a 
rose and a diamond. To extol the charms of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, whom afterward he reviled, 
Pope compared her to the most precious jewel he knew. 
Ife welcomed her as ‘‘the only equivalent the world 
affords for Pitt's diamond,.”’ 

What man was ever thus described, except it be as a 
diamond in the rough—that diamond which, when hid- 
den away in the damp recesses of caves, or imbedded in 
its native rock, seems but a bit of worthless glass to 
the unpractised, indiscriminating eye? 

When the Paris Exposition was at its height, there 
was displayed there a necklace of four hundred and 
fifty thousand pearls. To collect them had taken fifteen 
years. Around that necklace, crowds gathered. Con- 
noisseurs perhaps marveled at the matching of the 
precious stones, but one universal question passed from 

lip to lip. Whose the neck that it was destined to 

encircle?) The admiring crowd distributed it to fit 
their admiration. It was donated now to one favorite, 

eae tina: now to another. Hour after hour, the imagination of 
thousands lifted it from its gorgeous case to the white 
throat of some fair woman. 

A string of pearls clinging to a formless velvet pad 
lacks character, just as a gown stuffed out to fit a 
dummy lacks the grace, the style, the distinction, 
that flesh and blood give it. 

There are collectors who glory in a gem for the 
gem’s sake, but they are men. In the world of 
women there is none such. 

The woman who loves her jewels wears them. 
Sometimes she wears too many. We sympathize 
with the temptation. So, too, it seems, does the 
Queen of Spain. She owns hundreds of rings of 
every sort and variety. She decided sensibly that it 
would not do to wear them all at the same time. 
Given ten fingers, one cannot crowd with the best 
will in the world more than two dozen rings upon 
them. Her Majesty finally hit upon a plan unique 
enough to be recommended. She changes her rings 
seven or eight times during the course of an evening. 
Admire a pearl, and five minutes later, if you are an £ 
observant guest, you will see substituted for it a ; 
ruby or a diamond. The process takes but a 
minute, and it satisfies a queen who reasons that 
if she doesn’t wear her rings they must be locked 


in a safe. JOSEPHINE LUDWIG AS “‘AiDA.”’ 








In jewels there is a fashion, as in every- 
thing else. If they are laid away too long, 
when they are taken out they may have to 
be reset; for in this day, as we all know, 
our things can not be just a little old- 
fashioned. They must be either antiquated 
or up to date. 

If we glance back, scarcely too many 
for many who may read _ these 
pages, we may recall a time when the 
eighteenth birthday of the daughter of the 


years ago 


house was very rarely accentuated with 
ropes of pearls or diamond diadems. We 
refer to the days when it was not the 


fashion for a young girl to own either laces 
or jewels. Instead she received something 
that to-day is so common that every school- 
child has one. 

She was old enough to have a watch—a 
gold watch. The heir of the house, on his 
twenty-first birthday, was similarly favored. 
To-day, it is computed that thirty millions 
of people in America own watches. 

There was a time when a watch, just a 
plain, every-day, ordinary watch, cost sixteen 
hundred dollars. In those days, one had 
toorderit. It took a year tomakeit. It was, 


therefore, so valuable that wise men set 


their brains to work to think how it could 
yet be 


be constantly carried about and 
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cuarded. It was then that some one of 


them hit upon a Like all 
ideas, it was simple in the extreme—so 


chain. great 
simple that it has survived, even though 
we have threatened it with the unsafe fob 
and the ridiculous ehatelaine. 

A watch 
daughter of any house is wise in her gen- 
has the value of 
At eighteen, she longs for things 


is a necessity. The present 


eration. She learned 


beauty. 
that enhance it. 
If she asks for a watch, she thinks of a 
The 
is the 


chain that will wind about her neck. 
watch is the accessory, the chain 
thing that adorns. So does Time trifle with 
Fashion and, therefore, with Desire. 

If she is a usual girl, the kind of a girl 
that we really like to have about, she will 
It will be 


put her money into the chain. 
will be 


set with her favorite jewel; it 
antique in design, or it will be modern: it 
will be simple, or it will be elaborate; 
but, whatever it is, it will overshadow the 
watch. 

Since the world began, d-:vn tothe days 
of South African diamonds and Transvaal 
gold, jewels have tempted. So tremen- 
dous is their vogue that the world that wears 
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hesitate for a moment to 


Like laces, they 


them does not 
accept them second-hand. 
may descend. Like beautiful women, 
they are surrounded by romance. And, 
unlike them, age and history enhance their 
fascination. No jewel can have too much 
of either. 

The Koh-i-noor, now in the possession 
of the Queen of England, has been accorded 
by tradition five thousand years of life, 
the age also of the Orlof diamond and the 
Moon of Mountains among the Russian 
crown jewels. Their descent from the 
great Mogul Emperors of the Mohammedan 
Tartar Empire to the family of Nadir Shah 
and thence to the regalia of modern roy- 
alty, is pointed out with pride in the Court 
guides. 

Marie Antoinette had beauty and taste. 
She setting off one with the 
other. 
lace in the world meant 
to the most beautiful in the world. 
At least, her courtiers called it that. And, 
it called nothing else, she 

satisfaction there is to be 


reveled in 
To possess the most beautiful neck 
to draw attention 
neck 


since she hear | 
had most of i? 
found in being a beauty. 

The story of how most of the famous 
jewels made their way from one country to 
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another has generally been the story of a 
temptation. And, let it be said, the 
tempted were not usually women. 

The great Orlof, the crown diamond of 
Russia, was started on its travels first by 
a tempted man. The stone enticed him 
so strongly that by every indication he 
was willing to send his soul to hell for it. 
It was in the temple of Seringham at the 
close of the seventeenth century. Among 
the worshipers there was a soldier. While 
mumbling his prayers his glances traveled 
and then paused, and instantly he fell in 
love—not a woman but with the 
diamond eyes of an idol of Brahma. The 
eyes flashed and sparkled and shone into 
his. They ate into his very soul. He was 
led by them to worship so regularly that 
his piety became a subject of comment. 
Finally he made the priests who served in 
the holy temple believe that he had become 
converted to their faith. He persuaded 
them to let him ‘assist in the care of their 


with 


temple. 

Ile may have been assigned to dust the 
pedestal that held the idol, or he may merely 
have closed the shutters that let in the 
light. Whatever his work, he was under 
the spell of those eyes. Insistently and 
persistently, they followed him. The in- 
evitable happened. Not being able to re- 
sist them, he tried to assist them out of 
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their _resting-place. He 
worked well deftly. 
One yielded to him, the 
other resisted. He fled with 
the one that yielded, and 
heard of only once 
again as the 
ten thousand pounds. 

The diamond, having a 
history and value besides, 
was sold and resold. It 
passed from the French thief 
to an English seaman, from 
him to a Jew, from him to 
a Greek. By that time, the 
price of the diamond had 
reached ninety thousand 
pounds. At last Catherine 
of Russia, beholding it in 
the hands of an Armenian 
merchant, offered four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, a 
life pension of eighteen 
thousand dollars and a pat- 
ent of nobility for it. The 
Armenian refused, and sold 
it to Orlof ‘‘the 
savior of Moscow.’’ There 
wasno necessity for Catherine 
of Russia to barter a crown 
for it. Instead, she honored 
its possessor, whom once she 
had banished, by recalling 
him, and he in return for her 
graciousness presented her 
with the diamond—the Orlof 
diamond—now in the imperial scepter of 
the Czars of Russia. 

“On an English 
Macaulay, ‘‘may rest 


and 


was 
possessor of 


General 


lady’s arm,’’ said 
a jewel that saw 


Alaric sack Rome, 


and beheld before 
—what not? The 
treasures of the 
palaces of the 


Pharaohs and of 
Darius, orthecamp 
of the Ptolemies, 
come into Europe 
on the of a 
vulgar proconsul’s 
wife, to glitter at 
gladiator’s 
butchery in the 
Amphitheater; 


neck 


every 
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PLESSE. 


THE PRINCESS OF 


then pass in a Gothic ox-wagon to an Arab 
seraglio at Seville; and so back to India, 
to figure in the peacock the 
Great Mogul; to be bought by an Armenian 
for a few rupees from an English soldier; 


throne of 


and so at last come hither.”’ 

The Orlof stone weighs 
and ninety-three carats, and is shaped like 
the half of an egg. It is the largest 
diamond in Europe, yet there have been 
those to find fault with it. It has been 
denounced as too large. 

The love for jewels has been called ori- 
ental, but long ago we proved that it is 
also modern. The fashion, but not the 
passion, for every jewel has changed. There 


one hundred 


is on record only one instance that we can 
recall, when a woman, longing to look her 
best and desirous of creating a sensation, 
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relinquished the pleasure of wearing the gems she 
possessed. She wasasinger. She was pitted against 
a dancer. Both had such precious stones as are 
pictured on these pages. They had been seen in pub- 
lic, many times, jeweled to their finger-tips. It is 
a question if either one had ever worn all her jewels 
at once. On this occasion they were to follow each 
other in a concert-hall program. The dancer came 
first. She was strung in diamonds that her eyes 
defied, she was wreathed in emeralds, she was fringed 
with rubies, she was swathed in ropes of pearls such 
as a fairy-tale caliph once used to lasso pretty women. 
He always succeeded-——but that is divergence. 

To accentuate her triumph the dancer had emptied 
her jewel-box. It was the simplest way for a beau- 
tiful woman possessing one. But the singer’s way 
was more complicated. Directing her, they say, 
was the mind of a man. She came on the stage 
to sing her song,_ clothed simply as the angels we 
read of, in white. She was followed by her maid 
who wore all her jewels. 

It was the triumph of beauty unadorned, the triumph 
of civilization over the splendor that has descended to 
us from the days of barbarism. 3ut above all it was 


clever. And what a good time the maid must have 


had! 
If there is an etiquette about the wearing of jewels, 









RITA ELANDI,. 
defy it as they defy the decrees that bid them never to open an umbrella in the house 


or to sit thirteen at table. 
was made up of all the glories of all the most 
precious stones. The late Henry Ward Beecher 
disdained all superstition. He had instead what 
Balzac declared to be an excellent substitute—a 
hobby. And his hobby wasopals. He used to 
carry about with him in his vest-pocket a small 
plush case containing a few rare specimens of the 
fire-opal. He used to take them out at odd 
moments, and gaze into their mass of bewildering, 
kaleidoscopic lights. Now red, now green, now 
blue, now yellow—the topaz, the emerald, the 
ruby, the sapphire. ‘‘All the glories of all the 
precious stones combined. *’ 

The name opal comes from a Greek word that 
means eye, and it was conferred upon the stone 
at a time when it was considered lucky, a preser- 
vation of sight to the people who wore it. Later, 
Sir Walter Scott, wrote ‘‘Anne of Geierstein,’’ 
and in it was a wicked opal. The prejudice 
was engendered. It grew until, like the pea- 
cock’s feathers, which, being full of eyes, act as 
a& spy in any house where they lodge, it came 
to be the unlucky-eye stone. 

The pearl has been said to be the herald of 
tears. Nevertheless, it has grown in popularity 





They quote Pliny, and wear the opal. 


THE 


real or false, there is also superstition. 


CZARINA OF 


Some people 


He said that it 
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and also in price. An 
anecdote told of the Em- 
press Eugénie once dimin- 
ished the sale of the gem 
in France. She wore a 
string of pearls on the 
day of her marriage, in 
spite of the entreaties of 
an old Spanish servant. 
‘*The more pearls a woman 
wears on that day the 
more tears she sheds the 
rest of her life,*’ muttered 
the poor soul, weeping. 
But, since then, women 
have married in them, and 
have lived happily in them 
ever afterward ;so, and be- 
cause pearls are becoming, 


they have survived to bea 


fad, the fashion of the 
hour. 

Everybody who can pay 
for them owns pearls; the 
débutante because she is 
young enough to wear 
them; the blonde because 
she is fair enough; the 
brunette because she adores 
contrast ; the chatelaine be- 
cause she may wear any- 
thing. The elderly woman 
wears them in a dog-collar 
that covers her throat. 


- 
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CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA. 





The young woman wears them in strands 
with spaces to reveal. 

The late Queen Victoria used to dress 
most simply in public, yet it was known 
that she had an oriental love for costly and 
beautiful ornaments. Her favorite jewel was 
a collar that weighed two pounds and a 
half. It was of gold, incrusted with dia- 
monds and pearls, and in the center was set 
a ruby. She wore it bravely. It was 
weighted with the jewels that her woman- 
heart loved 

There are women who dare to wear 
them early in the morning. They should 
have youth and a complexion. Then, by 
a strange chance, they may look quite as 
well without the pearls. 

The Belgian King collects watches. The 
Emperor of Austria glories in his collection 
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of cups. The Shah of Persia prizes a belt, 
heavy with gems. He wears it with a uni- 
form that shines with precious pendants. 
When he is not busy, he is generally to be 
found in the jewel-shops, considering the 
purchase of more gems. 

The Dowager Countess of Dudley extols 
the diamond. Possibly this may be be- 
cause she possesses one of the finest ever 
found in South Africa. It was once the 
plaything of two Dutch children. Bare- 
footed, in rags, they were observed by a 
trader, throwing at one another some glit- 
tering stones. The children might have 
passed unobserved, but their playthings 
caught his eye. He entered into their 
game because his shrewd eye detected 
profit in it. He played with them till he 
caught the biggest, shiniest pebble of all, 
and he held it until he had consulted with 
the crown jeweler at Cape Town. Then, 
being honest, he divided the profits with 
the father of the children. The profits 
were big because he had discovered the 
Star of Africa, now owned by Lady Dudley. 

Lady Uxbridge and the Countess of Ab- 
erdeen care for emeralds. Lady Carew 
boasts a ruby as large as a large nut. The 
Duchess of Portland collects sapphires. 

And we may be sure the maids who sweep 
their boudoirs, and dust their halls, who 
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cook their dinners, and wash their dishes, 
2ach have somewhere a treasure that sparkles 
in the sunlight. It may be only the gilded 
head of a shilling pin, or the crystal top of 
a gilded brooch, but somewhere stowed 
away they keep the jewel that they wear 
only on high days and holidays. On other 
days they take it out and look at it. 

If a woman of fashion is known to 
have a large bank-account, she may, with 
almost certain confidence that her ruse will 
not be suspected, have substituted for her 
real jewels, which she may fear to wear in 
public gatherings, imitation ones. 

When people declined to wear imitation 
laces they also declined to wear imitation 
jewelry. But to a certain extent both 
these prejudices have passed. Yet there 
may be said to be an etiquette about imi- 


tation jewelry as inviolate as the etiquette 
One may, for instance, wear 
a string of imitation pearls, but the string 
must not grow into a rope. 


of manners. 
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IV.—FERDINAND LASSALLE 





HERE are two women still living some- 

where in the world whom I always 
think of as figures peculiarly tragic, and 
whom I often find myself thinking of to- 
gether. They are both women with his- 
toric love-stories, and love-stories—here is 
the link of association between them—in 
which not only their own destinies were 
concerned but great national issues dis- 
astrously involved. There was a moment 
some twelve years ago, when it really 
seemed possible that Ireland’s long dream 
of freedom was about to come true. Par- 
nell’s patient strength had suddenly found 
a Titanic ally in Gladstone’s tremendous 
moral prestige, and for a brief moment the 
issue hung tremulous in the scales of Time. 
It was a fateful moment in Ireland’s history 
which can hardly come again. It was her 
one desperate opportunity in a hundred 
years. How and why she lost it, the world 
well knows. 

The story of Ferdinand Lassalle and 
Helene Von Dénniges is similarly the story 
of a‘‘lost leader’’ and his great passion; 
and, if the fall of Parnell was the death- 
blow to Irish liberty, who shall say what 
the great democratic movement throughout 
the world has lost by the tragically frivo- 
lous death of Lassalle. He, too, fell at 
one of those fortunate, fateful moments in 
the history of a great cause when the mo- 
ment can only be seized by some magnetic, 
masterful leader, and if not so seized is 
lost, the advance that might have been 
made indefinitely postponed, and even the 
ground already won reconquered by re- 
action. 

In remarking these tragic interferences 
of the passion of love in national destinies, 
it is, I hope, needless to say that none but 
narrow natures can feel bitterly toward the 
sad women so disastrously beloved, or hold 
the absurd doctrine that public men should 
keep themselves aloof from the inspiring 
passions of our common nature. I say 
‘‘inspiring’’ advisedly, for whereas such 
stories as the one I have to retell illustrate 
the sheer malignity of ill-luck which some- 
times attends the loves of even private, as 
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well as public, persons, the instances are 
far more numerous where lives of great 
public usefulness have been throughout 
secretly nourished and inspired by the love 
that moves not only the sun and stars but 
even parliaments and field-guns. 


Thus is a man created—to do all his work for some 
woman, 

Do it for her, and her only, only to lay at her feet ; 

Yet in his talk to pretend, shyly and fiercely 
maintain it, 

That all is for love of the work—toil just for love of 
the toil. 

Yet was there never a battle, but side by side with 
the soldiers, 

Stern like the serried corn, fluttered the souls of 
the women, 

As in and out through the corn go the blue-eyed 
shapes of the flowers ; 

Yet was there never a strength but a woman’s soft- 
ness upheld it, 

Never a Thebes of our dreams, but it rose to the 
music of women— 

Iron and steel it might stand, but the women had 
breathed on the building: 

Yea, no man shall make or unmake, ere some 
woman hath made him a man. 

One occasionally encounters in history a 
great career in which woman has played 
no such part, but the rule unquestionably 
is that the greater personalities of the 
world, whether they be statesmen, soldiers, 
artists, or even philosophers, have been 
exceptionally subject to the influence of 
woman. Of no famous man has this ever 
been truer than of Lassalle. Years before 
he met Helene Von Dénniges he was as 
well known for his love-affairs as his poli- 
tics; for, strikingly handsome and master- 
ful, he possessed, too, just that dash and 
brilliancy which women find irresistible. 

He was born on April 11, 1825, in Bres- 
lau, Prussia, of Jewish parents, and himself 
outwardly always professed the Jewish re- 
ligion. His father, being a merchant, had 
destined him for a business career, but the 
son’s inclinations were in other directions, 
and he went to the university instead. 
Philosophy and philology were the studies 
most attractive to him. From the uni- 
versity, he went to Diisseldorf, and thence 
to Paris, where, at the age of nineteen, he 
made the acquaintance of Heine, who, 
3° 
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with his customary insight, divined the 
and significance of his nature, and, 
found for him 


He was born to die 


force 


\ 
Witil 


his customary aptness, 
the appropriate place. 
a gladiator, he said, with a smile on 
lips. <A 


was hardly a gladiator’s death 


like 
his gladiator indeed he was, 
though it 
a blundering destiny called upon him so 
ignominiously and wastefully to die. So 
impressed was Heine with the work he 
deemed Lassalle capable of doing that he 
even hailed ‘*The Messiah of the 
Nineteenth Century.”’ 

As Lassalle’s public life ends with the 
name of a woman, so does it begin. From 
Paris to Diisseldorf, and 


there acquaintance of a woman 


him as 


Lassalle returned 
made the 
who was to be intimately associated with 
This was 
woman who was 


him continuously till his death. 
the Countess Hatzfeldt, a 
suffering at the hands of a brutal husband 
just such a wrong as was calculated to set 
Lassalle’s chivalrous, combative nature on 
tire. Count Hatzfeldt, a dissolute nobleman 
of immense wealth, lived openly with his 
inistress, Baroness von’ Meyerdorf, at his 
near Diisseldorf; 
who had left him, taking her two children 


castle and his Countess, 
in vain to obtain a divorce 
and a settlement for herself and 
the children. On 
Lassalle took up the fight with character- 


with her, tried 
suitable 


becoming her friend, 


istic energy—a fight which was to last nine 
he won at last by his brilliant 


years, bu 
and patient advocacy. Meanwhile, Lassalle 
in her Diisseldorf 
that the 


world had something to say on the matter, 


lived with the Countess 


home, and one, cannot wonder 


or, though indeed the Countess was twice 


{ 
his age, a beautiful woman of thirty-eight 
than a 


to a handsome young man of nine- 


might well be something more 


mother 
teen. 

During these Lassalle also threw 
himself vehemently into politics, becoming 


ine of the leaders of the Social- Democratic 


years 


party, and undergoing a six-months’ im- 
prisonment for one of his daring speeches. 
At the the 
he was a marked man, and universally re- 
and 


conclusion of Countess’ case 


garded as one of the most powerful 
dangerous personalities in the Liberal camp. 
The he now left Diisseldorf, 
and settled in Berlin, where Lassalle speed- 
ily made a place for himself in the best in- 


Countess and 


tellectual society of the capital. Humboldt 
called him a ‘‘Wunderkind,’’ and became 
his close friend; and Bismarck, though so 
opposed to his political theories, made no 
secret of his admiration for his great gifts, 
and of the interest he took in his conversa- 
tion. 

Although, as I have said, Lassalle was 
highly susceptible to the charms of women, 
none of his earlier love-affairs seem to have 
taken any serious hold him. The 
women to whom he made love were aware 
that ambition held the first place in his heart, 
and he took care to make it clear that mar- 
riage did not enter into the scheme of his 
life. 

One story goes, however, that some two 
years before he met Helene, the possible 
charm of the married state 
mentarily revealed to him by a brief attach- 
ment to a young Russian lady named 
Sophie Solutzeff. But Sophie, it is said, 
while admiring Lassalle as a genius, was 
not drawn to him as a lover, and his own 
feeling for her being half-hearted, the re- 
lationship died a natural death. An acute 
critic of Lassalle’s story (Mr. Clement 
Shorter in his interesting introduction to 
Mr. George Meredith’s ‘‘Tragic Come- 
dians’’) throws discredit at this tale,coming 
as it does through Countess Hatzfeldt, who, 
as will be seen later, had her own reasons for 
wishing to show that the passion which 
proved fatal to Lassalle was no isolated ex- 
perience in his life, but rether one of a num- 
ber and of a nature to which his friends were 
so accustomed that they grew naturally to 
underrate their seriousness. Those friends, 
alas! from first to last were to play an un- 
fortunate part in the tragedy—no doubt, 
after the manner of friends, with the best 
intentions. It was friends who, before 
Ferdinand Lassalle and Helene von Dénni- 
ges had met or even heard of each other, 
prepared them to fall into each other's 
arms by stimulating Helene’s curiosity in a 
certain brilliant and dangerous ‘‘Lassalle.”’ 
Why, they were so evidently born for each 
other! They must meet! 

‘*Surely you know Lassalle?’’ 
Helene at a ball, one eve- 
‘*‘Only a woman who knows 


u pon 


had been mo- 


said young 
Jaron Korff to 
ning in 1862. 
him. and shares his opinions, can speak like 
that !’’ 

But Helene apparently had never even 
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heard of the name of the man who was soon 
to mean so much in her life. 

‘Then I pity you both every hour that 
you remain apart, for you were made for 
each other!’* was Korff's prophetic reply. 

Again, at a dinner-party Dr. Karl Olden- 
berg had exclaimed: ‘‘Yeu are the only 
woman I ever met who seems fitted to be 
Lassalle’s wife !’’ 

If only other friends of the two fated 
ones had realized their ordained affinity, 
their story might have been different; and 
what wonder, with such stimulating pre- 
dictions in her mind, that Helene-—practised 
coquette, too, as she 
already was—should 
developed a 
inflamma- 
for 


have 
mood of 
tory 
the 
she did actually meet 


expectancy 
moment when 
her man of destiny. 

That fateful meet- 
ing at last took place 
at an evening party 
by a friend, 
tral Hirsemenzel, 
who was in Helene’s 


given 


and so 
instan- 


confidence, 
dramatically 
taneous was their rec- 
ognition of affinity 
that their fellow 
guests were conscious 
of it, and re- 
membered the elec- 
trical flash and sud- 
denness of it years 
after. 

‘‘And this is how 
you look! Thisisyou! Yes, ye:, it isas 
I thought, and it is all right!’ were 
Lassalle’s first words, as he looked at her, 
even before they had been introduced to 
What need had 


too, 





each other. Introduced! 
they of introduction! 
‘*What is the use?’’ 
laying his hand on her arm. 
each other already. You know who I 
am, and you are ‘Briinhilde,’ Adrienne 
Cardoville, the ‘fox’ Korff has told me 
about —in one word—Helene!”’ 
Never was such a whirlwind 
Helene felt herself, as Meredith phrases it: 
‘carried off on the back of a centaur.’’ 


uassalle had added, 
‘*We know 


wooing. 
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Each felt so absolutely and irrevocably each 
other's that formalities seemed silly. Las 
salle spoke to Helene with the fan.tliar 
‘oO Rhiy*? 


other's for years, and when the party broke 


as though they had been each 


up at four in the morning, he carried her 
in his arms down the steps of the house— 
and yet even to her chaperon, a lady quite 


and strict in her opinic ns, it all 
the 


course, it 


demure 


seemed natural thing to do—as, of 
was. 

‘*It was rather bold and unusual,’’ this 
lady had said afterward, ‘‘but if he had 
taker you by the hand, and walked off with 

you altogether, | 
should have 
thought it 


you 


not 
strange; 
be- 


long to each other so 


seemed to 


entirely.”’ 

In fact, Lassalle 
and Helene had acted 
with the simplicity 
of a great feeling, 
and such simplicity 
always brings with 
it its own fitness, and. 


however astonishing, 





ccmpels our respect, 
like any other mas- 
terful the 
elements. 

Nature 
manifestly 


play of 


had 


joined 


thus 


these two people. It 


was now for man to 
put them asunder. 
Lassalle for 


immediately making 


was 


formal 

for her hand, but Helene, with that vacilla 
tion which was to prove their ruin, begged 
him to wait. She was already aware of the 
probable attitude of her family toward Las- 
salle. Whenshe had first 
she had inquired about him of her grand 


Be rlin, 


heard his name, 


mother, with whom she was living i 
and had been told 


n 
was a shameless 


that he 


impe ssible 


demagogue, whom it would be 


for her to know. Stories, too, about his 


relations with Countess Hatzfeldt had been 
brought to her; and how her father, a ster 
old aristocrat, high in the diplomatic sei vice. 
would entertain the idea of an alliance 


the Socialist Messiah, she could surmise. 
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Besides, she was already half engaged to 
a young Wallachian prince, Yanko von 
Racowitza, a gentle lad, whom she treated 
much like a pet anima!, and called her 
‘*Moorish page.’’ Yanko was the last of 
a long series of amourettes which had no 
doubt somewhat sapped the power of seri- 
ous loving. He was an engaging com- 
panion, a fine musician, and her devoted 
slave, fetching and carrying for her, and 
obedient to her every whim. There is 
something appealingly pathetic about this 
young prince, and of all the secondary actors 
in the tragedy now about to begin, he is 
the only gracious, if piteous, figure. 

Helene was nineteen and Lassalle thirty- 
eight when they first met. Their second 
meeting did not take place for some months. 
Meanwhile, Helene’s family had ‘‘cut’’ 
the lady at whose house the first eventful 
meeting had taken place, and Lassalle had 
tried in vain to see her. Chance brought 
them together again at a concert in Berlin. 
Helene was then with Lawyer Holthoff and 
his wife, old friends of her family, and 
friends, too, of Lassalle. The Holthoffs, 


therefore, played good angels to the lovers, 


and several times connived at their meet- 
ing, with the result that their first feeling 
for each other was confirmed and deepened. 
Still, Helene weakly kept up her relation- 
ship with Yanko, telling him, however, 
that if ever Lassalle should want her, she 
would break their engagement, and give up 
everything, to go to him. Yanko docilely 
accepted the situation, saying she must do 
what was best for her own happiness. If 
the issue had been left to poor Yanko, 
our lovers would never have been tragic 
comedians. 

But sterner and more selfish personalities 
than Helene’s Moorish page were soon to 
be engaged on both sides, and even friends 
who wished their story well were to blunder 
on their behalf. Holthoff, surely with the 
best will in the world, had approached 
Helene’s grandmother in Lassalle’s interest. 
The grandmother had written to Herr von 
Dénniges, and from him had come an un- 
compromising refusal to consider Lassalle’s 
offer under any circumstances. The idea 
of his daughter marrying one who was at 
once a Jew and a ‘‘shameless demagogue’”’ 
would naturally seem preposterous to him. 

At this point of the story it is impossible 
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not to feel a certain lull in the feelings of 
both lovers. For several months they were 
both within reach of each other in Berlin, 
and, though no doubt there were social 
difficulties in the way of their meeting, they 
do not seem to have been insuperable. Yet 
they never met, though they continued to 
hear of each other through the Holthoffs. 
When one remembers their first fiery meet- 
ing, with all its wild vows, and then sees 
these months going by, with Helene appar- 
ently content with her life as a social but- 
terfly,and Lassalle whole-heartedly absorbed 
in his political career, we cannot help won- 
dering if the two were, after all, as much 
in love as they thought. For, when they 
really wished to meet, there seems to have 
been no trouble about arranging it, as be- 
fore, through the Holthoffs. Lassalle’s 
sister, Frau von Friediand, was on a visit 
to Berlin, and desired to met Helene, so 
Helene and she met, to their mutual liking, 
at the Holthoffs. 

Presently it was suggested that Helene 
should call Herr Holthoff from his library. 
On opening the door she found him there 
—with Lassalle. 

From this interview we miss the splendid 
impatience of the night of the whirlwind 
wooing. A leisurely diplomacy had taken 
its place. It was March now—March, 
1863. Helene had just had a birthday, 
which Lassalle had remembered with violets 
and rose-buds and a poem. When the 
summer came, he was, as if accidentally, to 
make the acquaintance of Helene’s parents, 
and rely on his conquering charm to win 
them round. 

When the summer did come, Helene was 
busily nursing her grandmother, who re- 
mained ill all the rest of the year, and died 
early in the winter; and, also in that sum- 
mer, with that culpably frivolous vacilla- 
tion which characterized her throughout, 
she had, strangely enough, formally be- 
trothed herself to Yanko von Racowitza. 
After the grandmother’s death, Helene re- 
turned with her mother to Geneva, where the 
family now lived, Herr von Dénniges hav- 
ing been appointed chargé d'affaires at 
Bern. In March, 1864, Yanko joined 
them, and with his pleasant ways and vari- 
ous social accomplishments won himself into 
the good graces of Herr von Dénniges and 
the whole family circle. 














In May, Helene fell ill with a fever, and 
on her convalescence, still being weak and 
nervous, she was sent by her doctor to a 
mountain resort near Berne, where she 
lived with some English and American 
friends. 

Meanwhile, Lassalle had been working 
like a giant, fighting lawsuits with which 
the government vainly attempted to para- 
lyze his political activity, founding his 
great Working Men’s Society, and making 
an almost regal campaign through the 
country, punctuated with daring speeches 
and wild popular enthusiasm. For one of 
these speeches he was sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment, which his brilliant appeal 
succeeded in reducing to six months. Pend- 
ing his imprisonment, however, feeling the 
need of rest after the long strain upon his 
energies, he sought his favorite retreat, 
Rigi-Kaltbad, in Switzerland. 

He had been there a few days, when, one 
afternoon—the afternoon of July 25, 1864 
—while he was busy on his correspondence 
with his political colleagues, a message was 
brought to him that a lady wished to see 
him. It was Helene. She had ridden up 
the mountain with her two lady friends, 
having heard from the friendly Holthoff 
that Lassalle was staying there. 

Lassalle proceeded with the party to Rigi 
Kulm, where they were to spend the night 
and see the sunrise. But they were to be 
disappointed of their sunrise by a fog. 
‘‘How often,’’ Helene writes in her sub- 
sequent reminiscences, ‘‘when in later years 
I have stood upon the summit of Rigi, and 
seen the day break in all its splendor, have 
I recalled this foggy, damp morning, and 
Lassalle’s disappointment. ’’ 

On this occasion, they discussed their fu- 
ture more seriously than ever before, and 
though Helene still pleaded for further 
compromise instead of an immediate mar- 
riage, which Lassalle strongly urged as 
their wisest course, she seems on this oc- 
casion to have been braced by contact with 
his strong spirit into a mood of firmness 
which promised him loyalty against what- 
ever opposition. They parted, elate and 
confident in the power of their love to win 
their battle. 

At every stage of her journey, the post 
and the telegraph brought her fiery and ten- 
der messages from her lover, and three days 
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later himself followed her to 
Wabern. Meanwhile, she had written him 
a passionate letter in which she solemnly 
promised to become his wife, whatever 
difficulties might stand in their way. 

‘*You said to me yesterday: ‘say but a 
sensible and decided ‘‘ yes !’’—et je me charge 
du reste. Good: I say ‘‘yes’’—chargez vous 
donc du reste. I only require that we first 
do all in our power to win my parents to a 
friendly attitude. To me belongs, how- 
ever, a painful task. I must slay in cold 
blood the true heart of Yanko von Ra- 
cowitza, who has given me the purest love, 
the noblest devotion. With heartless ego- 
tism I must destroy the day-dream of a 
noble youth. But, for your sake, I will even 
do what is wrong.”’ 

For eight days, Lassalle and Helene were 
at Wabern together—eight days of happy, 
uninterrupted companionship—in which, as 
they learnt more and more of each other, 
every moment taught them how unerring 
had been their first swift sense of their in- 
stinctive affinity. In Helene Lassalle found 
that exquisitely matched wife of heart and 
brain, of spirit and sense, who is the dream 
of every man of genius—a dream not ful- 
filled once in a hundred years; and in Las- 
salle Helene had found her ‘‘eagle of men,’’ 
that dominating, strong lord of her life, 
who was her dream, as he is the dream of 
every woman, but of whose existence her 
girl’s career of easy conquest had made her 
somewhat confidently skeptical. Life sel- 
dom brings together two human beings so ab- 
solutely mated,so surely born for each other. 
It was elated with a very solemn sense of 
this union that Helene and Lassalle bade 
each other good-by at Wabern station on the 
morning of August 3, 1864. Helene was 
due at Geneva at two o’clock, Lassalle was 
to follow by a later train. ‘*‘Here end my 
happy memories,’’ is Helene’s sigh in her 
record of this time. Neither indeed could 
have thought that before August had 
ended, Lassalle would have done with work 
and dreams, and that the rooms of the 
Working Men’s Society in Diisseldorf, as 
strangely prophesied, would be 


Lassalle 


he had 
‘*hung in black.’’ 


Helene found her family in festival 


spirits, and her mother in an unwonted 
mood of tenderness, owing to the recent be- 
trothal of her sister Margaretha to Count 
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Kayserling. Alas! this rare  geniality 
not unnaturally prompted Helene to take 
a false which Lassalle had 
specifically warned her. She confided in her 
mother the result 
advent of some 


step against 


seldom-softened —with 


that, as with the wicked 
fairy, all the merriment suddenly fled with 
shrieking, and with horror-lifted hands. An 
illiance with that unspeakable Jew, that 

uneless demagogue! Why, the mere 
thought of it was enough to frighten away 
the arduously captured count! How could 
she, abandoned girl, ruin her sister’s pros- 
pects, and smirch the social record of the 
whole family! The father, called to the 
rescue, made a terrifying scene, heaped 
filthy slanders on Las-alle’s name, and for- 
bade Helene to leave the house. 

The battle had now begun in real earnest, 
and her father’s violence finally awakened 
Helene to the radical impossibility of her 
dreams of peaceable compromise. Lassalle 
was right. There was only one way, and here 
Ilelene rose strongly to the situation, and 
acted with instant resolution and courage. 
Lassalle have left Wabern for Ge- 
neva by a train starting a few hours later 


was to 
than Helene’s, and on raising the storm at 
home, but before her father’s interference, 
she had immediately despatched a letter by 
her maid to meet him on his arrival. Her 
father’s treatment, however, decided her 
to leave home instantly, and, once for all, 
to unite her life with Lassalle’s. Slipping 
some money and a small dagger into her 


managed to from the 


pocket, she escape 
house unobserved, and arrived at Lassalle’s 
hotel just as he was reading her letter. 
ILe received her somewhat sternly, reproach- 
ing her for having disobeyed him by the 
confidence in her mother; and, to her in- 
tense astonishment and disappointment, re- 
fused to go away with her, though he him- 
self, during the days they had just spent 
together, had pleaded so forcibly for that 
He insisted that should 
him to her 


very course. she 


return home, and leave win 
from her parents—a feat which, with his 
sublime confidence in himself, he was sure 
of accomplishing. Helene, still vibrating 
with the scene she had just gone through, 
and too truly measuring the force of the 
resistance to be encountered, endeavored to 
convince Lassalle of the utter hopelessness 


of his attempt, and besought him with 
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tears to take advantage of the moment. 

But, alas, Lassalle’s fighting-blood was 
up, and his haughty pride on its mettle. 
Arrogantly sure of his strength, fatally un- 
derestimating the task before him, he re- 
mained obdurate, and presently escorted 
Helene to the house of a lady who was not 
only Helene’s own friend but a friend, too, 
of the family. They had hardly arrived 
there when Helene’s mother and sister also 
arrived. Lassalle declared the meeting 
most opportune, and immediately applied 
all his famous resources of persuasive elo- 
quence to the situation, only to prove how 
right Helene’s judgment had been.  Las- 
salle’s usually victorious arts were not only 
utterly wasted on Frau von Dénniges, but 
that lady assailed and insulted him in the 
most violent and contemptuous fashion. 
Helene thus more than ever confirmed in 
her foresight, again begged him, in her 
mother’s presence, to take her away with 
him, but alas! the gods had already bound 
his eyes for the stroke of his doom, and 
he paid no heed. Though Frau von Don- 
uiges insolently told him that, should he 
attempt to call on her husband, the ser- 
vants would throw him out of the house, 
and that should he write, his letters would 
be returned unopened, he still maintained a 
pacificatory attitude of punctilious courtesy, 
and still insisted on surrendering Helene 
to the care of such a mother, with a fanat- 
ical gallantry which was no doubt very 
satisfying to his pride, but which was cer- 
tainly most disastrously ill-timed. Helene’s 
eagle among men had indeed made a very 
unaquiline mistake. Here, if ever, was his 
moment to swoop and carry the white lamb 
of the house of von Dénniges safe to his 
unscalable aerie. But no! he chose instead 
to pose picturesquely in an attitude of 
nobly surrendering a prey which it was 
obviously in his power any moment to re- 
capture. Nothing, indeed, would satisfy 
his aquiline pride but that the family which 
had dared thus to scorn him should beg 
him upon its knees to do it the honor of 
flying away with one of its daughters. 
The image does indeed not unfairly repre- 
sent the hopelessness of the demands of his 
pride. There was to be a conflict of wills. 
His could not fail to be the stronger. 

‘I give you back your child,’’ said 
he, magnificently, to Frau von Dénniges. 









‘Listen to me. I, who can do with your 
daughter what I wish, resign her to your 
care, but only for a short time. She goes 
with you because I wish her to; never for- 
get that. And now, farewell!’ 

Then, turning to Helene, and tenderly 
embracing her, he said: ‘*Farewell, for a 
little while! What you are doing for me 
now, I will never forget. I never 
thank you enough for your compliance. I 
require nothing more from your will, your 
strength. I know this is much to ask; all 
the rest is my affair. Do not allow your- 
self to be maltreated; otherwise, submit to 
what is required of you. I shall know all 
that happens, and on the slightest ill-treat- 
ment, I will take you away at once: in any 
case, they shall not keep you long. Re- 
sign yourself for a short time to their will: 
mine is stronger; we shall conquer at last. 
And now, good-by for a little while. ’’ 

It was magnificent, but, indeed, it was 
not war; and what Lassalle failed to see 
was that the pride which thus prompted 
him so desperately to hazard not only his 
own but also Helene’s happiness was in its 
essence as bourgeois as the pride he was 
fighting, was indeed identical. All that he 
could hope to accomplish was the wresting 
of an empty formality from a society whose 
conventions both himself and Helene pro- 
fessed to despise, a sanction gained at the 
sword’s point of which neither felt any 
need, an authority, in the opinion of both, 
obsolete and ridiculous. 3ut such are the 
occasional paradoxes of the revolutionary. 

Can we wonder if in Helene’s eyes her 
eagle molted some feathers for this un- 
looked-for action, and that her love was 
set a-thinking? Could he really love her 
and act so? and, if indeed he loved her, 
her brain told her that he had made a mis- 
take at a critical moment. Eagles among 
men should never make Pos- 
sibly, too, her fine, feminine sense found 
something underbred in this anxious asser- 
tion of pride in a situation where a truer 
pride would have disdained to measure 
itself with such vulgar standards. Some 
such half-formed thoughts may well have 
worked in Helene’s mind, and contributed 
to the slackening of a will all too suscep- 
tible to varying influences and changes of 
mood, and soon she was to be a prisoner, 
cut off from the spiritual fount of her be- 


can 


mistakes. 
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ing, and instead daily and hourly breathing 


an atmosphere of her own doubts and her 
father’s lies. 

Herr von Dénniges was an opponent 
whose obstinacy and resource Lassalle had 
not counted with, and whose brutal and 


unscrupulous methods he could rot have 


been expected to conceive. An ordinarily 
Lassalle might well have con- 


Herr von 


severe parent, 
sidered himself a match for; but 
Dénniges was to display a barbarity, a fe 
rocity of disapproval which one does not 
expect to encounter in a modern parent, 
however 
about the subjugation of 
daughter in the thoroughgoing spirit of a 
Lassalle had hardly left 
parent 


tyrannical, and he at once set 
fs 


his disobedient 


medieval baron. 
the house 
peared, hatless, so to speak, with rage, 


Seiz 


before this terrific ap- 
and with a large knife in his hand. 
ing Helene by the hair, he dragged her 
locked her in her 


which nailed 


home, and room, the 


window of he up with his 


own hand. Here she was kept close pris 
oner, her food was pushed in at the door, 
without brought it, 
her father threatened to shoot any one who 
should hold with her, or 


act as go-between for her and Lassalle. At 


her seeing who and 


communication 
short intervals, he would come, and ask her 
decision, always receiving the answer: ‘‘] 
shall marry Lassalle.”’ 

Had Helene 


thus began, and opposed her father’s bug- 


continued steadfast as she 


aboo methous with quiet determination, the 


story could only have ended one way. 


Disquieting and even alarming as Herr von 


Doénniges’ fury might be, her common sense 


might have told her that it was mainly 
stage thunder, and that there was really 
nothing to fear, so long as she and Lassalle 


remained true to each other. 

After all, she was not really living in 
the Middle Aves, and her father knew quite 
well that he would only fulfill his threats 
at the risk of his public posi Here 


was Lassalle’s point of vantage, and he lost 


tion. 


no time in setting in motion the high forces 
at his disposal—for, revolutionary th¢ 
he was, he was not without powerful frien 
That fulfilled his boast, 


and forced 


he would have 
Herr von Dénniges to restore 
his daughter's freedom, there can be no 
doubt. Alas! it Helene herself 
had made his spirited tactics of 1 


was 
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Space does not permit of my following, 
step by step, the development of a struggle 
to which Herr von Dénniges presently 
brought not only violence but brilliant 
unscrupulous cunning. On the side of the 
lovers it is a heartbreaking tragedy of 
errors and misunderstandings, complicated, 
too, with such cross-purposes as those of 
the Countess Hatzfeldt, whose jealousy of 
Helene is clearly seen to have been of the 
cruel threads in the fatal web. Of course, 
the greatest danger of all in such a situa- 
tion is that the lovers, cut off from direct 
communication, may lose faith in each 
other. At the best, love is a feeling child- 
ishly sensitive to doubts and fears. For 
the truest lovers, separation is full of anxious 
disquiet. Time and Distance are evil fairies. 
They have been known to work sad mis- 
chief with the greatest passions. Who 


would dare answer for the love of another, 
across say a year of separation and silence? 


‘““Canst thou be true across so many miles— 

So many days that keep us still apart!" 
What lover would dare to answer the ques- 
tion to his own heart with an affirmative. 

Had Helene but kept her lover Lassalle’s 
parting words in mind, and done noth- 
ing but sit firm in quiet determination, 
awaiting her certain deliverance, all would 
have been well; but, unfortunately, the 
fibers of her will all too soon relaxed; and, 
whatever she still felt in her heart, the 
threats of her father and the entreaties of 
her sisters presently had their way with her. 
Not only did she promise to give up Las- 
salle but she set her name to letters to 
family friends announcing that determina- 
tion, letters which her father had written 
for her tosign. She has pleaded intimida- 
tion as an excuse for this; but, even when 
the opportunity was given to her of free 
speech with one of Lassalle’s most power- 
ful ambassadors, Colonel Riistow, and of 
transmitting through him a letter to Las- 
salle, she used it coldly to repudiate her 
lover. Herr von Dénniges, with the spe- 
cious diplomacy which characterized his 
clever management of the affair at this 
stage, had sought an interview with Col- 
onel Riistow, for the purpose of convincing 
him that Helene was acting with her own 
free-will. Asked if Helene might receive 
and read for herself a letter from Lassalle, 
Herr von Doénniges promptly agreed, and 
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Helene, entering the room, left it to read 
her letter. Soon she returned, and with- 
out a trace of emotion said to Colonel Riis- 
tow as she handed him a note: ‘‘Tell Herr 
Lassalle that I have read his letter; but it 
makes no difference as regards the contents 
of the note I have just given you for him.’’ 
This was the note: — 


‘*HERR LASSALLE :— 

‘*Having with all sincerity and with the 
deepest regret acknowledged my fault to 
my betrothed bridegroom, Yanko von Ra- 
cowitza, and been comforted by his forgive- 
ness and the assurance of his unchanged 
affection; having also informed your friend 
Holthoff of my decision before receiving 
his letter advising me to give you up, I 
now declare to you, of my own free-will, 
that a union with you is not to be thought 
of, that I consider myself released from my 
engagement to you, and that I am deter- 
mined to devote my future life to my be- 
trothed husband in true and faithful love. 

‘*HELENE VON DONNIGES.”’ 


Though this may well have shaken Las- 
salle’s faith in Helene, he refused to believe 
that it was written of her own free-will— 
and, in fact, according to Helene’s own 
statement later, the whole scene had been 
carefully planned by her father for the pur- 
pose of impressing Colonel Riistow. He, 
himself, had dictated the letter, and made 
her promise that in the event of Colonel 
Riistow bringing a letter from Lassalle, she 
was to leave the room, give it unread into 
the hands of Yanko von Racowitza, and re- 
turn, after a proper interval, with the pre- 
viously prepared note. We cannot but feel 
that a nature so easily dominated was, after 
all, no true mate for Lassalle. 

A similar scene a few days later, still 
more diabolically conceived and callously 
acted, proved even too much for Lassalle’s 
stubborn faith in her loyalty. Her letter 
had only moved him to fresh efforts. He 
had come so far as to win the assistance of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Munich, 
who authorized an advocate, Doctor Haenle, 
to endeavor to arrange the affair amicably 
with Herr von Dénniges, and, if that 
proved impossible, to summon Helene be- 
fore a notary to declare her decision in 
Lassalle’s presence, and away from her 
father’s influence. So little, for all her 
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father’s medieval methods, was there any 
need for Helene to fear them. She had 
not only Lassalle, but the law on her side 
—and yet, will it be believed, she declined 
in the presence of Doctor Haenle and Col- 
onel Riistow the proffered chance of free- 
dom. She would not go before a notary, 
and refused to meet Lassalle. 

‘‘What good would it do?’’ she said. 

‘‘T know what he wants to say, and I 
am tired of the whole business. ’’ 

In addition, she spoke with incredible 
levity of Lassalle: ‘‘Lassalle likes to talk; 
he would scarcely get through what he has 
to say in two hours,’’—and generally con- 
ducted the interview with such heartless 
frivolity that no wonder Lassalle’s ambas- 
sadors went back to their friend, convinced 
that a woman who could talk so was utterly 
unworthy of him. And, certainly, though 
Helene was acting once more under intimi- 
dation, and, as she afterward explained 
from a misunderstanding of Riistow’s and 
Haenle’s relations to Lassalle (for her father 
kept her throughout ignorant of the chances 
in her favor, and she feared ‘‘ false friends’’ 


of Lassalle among the dangers that sur- 
rounded her), yet it was surely unnecessary 
to play her part with such sincerity. 

Can we wonder that Lassalle’s faith in 
Helene was unequal to this cruel blow? At 


last he must agree with his friends. She 
was not worth the struggle. 

‘‘T have given up the affair,’’ he tele- 
graphed Richard Wagner, who had stood 
his friend throughout, ‘‘on account of the 
utter unworthiness of the person. But 
thanks for kind intentions. Do nothing 
more. Lassalle.’’ 

So he advised his other friends; and 
then, in his natural anger, he sent the fol- 
lowing challenge to Helene’s father :— 
‘‘HERR VON DONNIGES :— 

‘*Having learned through the report of 
Colonel Riistow and Doctor Haenle that 
your daughter is a shameless hussy, and 
having therefore no intentions of dishonor- 
ing myself by marrying her, there is no 
longer any reason for withholding a demand 
for satisfaction on account of the various 
insults which you have offered me. I there- 
fore request you to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for a duel with my two friends 
by whom I send this message. 

‘*F. LaAssaLie.”’ 
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And it had been one of Lassalle’s cardinal 
principles never, under any circumstances, 
to fight a duel! So had love enervated the 
strong thinker. 

Herr von Dénniges refused to fight, and 
fled to Bern, but young Racowitza took 
on him to defend the family honor. Las- 
salle was known to be a fine shot, and 
Helene has since told us how she looked 
on Racowitza as already dead. She had 
already pictured his being carried to her 
that in the confusion that 
would ensue she would steal out of the 
house—-to Lassalle. Such was her weak 
and witless dependence on circumstances. 
But the issue was to be otherwise. At the 
first exchange of shots, Lassalle was fatally 
wounded; and he died two days later— 
August 31, 1864—aged thirty-nine years 
and five months. He is buried in the 
Jewish cemetery at Breslau, and on the 
headstone is this short epitaph :— 


home, and how 


‘*Here rests what was mortal of 
FERDINAND LASSALLE, 
Thinker and Fighter.” 


So a weak woman and a tyrannical father 
had brought to nothing one of the strongest 
personalities and the most valuable intel- 
lects of the nineteenth century. So ended 
that stormy, starry wooing of that night 
in May; and surely there never was a story 
filled with more cruel reading, with so 
much pitiful matter of wantonly tangled 
complication, and, it would seem, easily 
avoidable tragic mistakes. Certainly no 
story in the history of love more terribly 
illustrates the mad and criminal folly of 
arbitrary interference with that elemental 
instinct of human hearts. For not even 
Herr von Dénniges achieved hisend. The 
disgrace he feared came upon him ten-fold. 
His daughter left him. Racowitza died 
a year or two after—though Helene had 
once more illustrated her curious nature by 
becoming his wife. The Countess Hatz- 
feldt was heartbroken. Not a single actor 
in the story was happy—and all because 
Society, in the person of Herr von Dén- 
niges, wickedly , cruelly insisted on putting 
asunder two whom Nature had so manifestly 
joined together. 

Such is the revenge of a thwarted natural 
force—and such is the lesson society seems 
eternally incapable of learning. 





LEO TOLSTOY: AN INTERPRETATION DONE IN LITTLE. 


By ELBERT HUBBARD, 


F ROM two sources, we have recently had 

light on the personal side of Count Tol- 
writer is a 
consular ser- 


One 
in the 


stoy’s workaday life. 
newspaper man, now 
vice, who spent some weeks in the house- 
hold of the Count, walking, talking, work- 
ing and communing with the man; the 
other source of our information is a lady’s- 
maid or governess who long did duty for 
the family. 

The newspaper man was attracted to this 
home by the writings of Tolstoy, who ap- 
pealed to him most strangely and strongly. 
A great and abiding reverence had grown 
up in his heart for the man; and in this 
spirit he made a pilgrimage, that he might 
look into the eyes, and grasp the hand, of 
one whom he considered had been sent 
from God. 

Arriving at the Tolstoy home, the man 
was a bit surprised to find there was a 
‘*Mrs.’’ Tolstoy. 

The lady’s-maid who writes on this 
theme was hired in St. Petersburg by 
Madame Tolstoy, and when in due course 
she was set down at Polyana, at the 
Tolstoy domicile, she was strangely shocked 
to find that there was a ‘‘Mr.’’ Tolstoy. 

These two writers approach the subject 
from exactly opposite poles. Both tell 
the truth. And their disagreement as to 
details proves their veracity—they relate 
what they saw; and, being very different 
people, they saw different things. 


To the lady’s-maid, Count Tolstoy is a 
rude, crude, boorish, ungracious, ungrace- 
ful and outlandish figure. She says you 
can see men who look exactly like him 
standing at any country railroad-station 
anywhere in Russia. She regards it as 


Epiror's Nore. 


one of the most delightful writers of his time. 


time, had as a motto—apparently—‘‘ Art for Art’s Sake.”’ 
adopt what he describes as Tolstoy’s guiding principle: ‘‘Art for Humanity’s Sake. 


absurd that he should not eat the food that 
is served for others; and his attire, to her, 
is wilful eccentricity, for he has money 
enough to afford the best. 

And this thing of garb makes it quii 
out of the question for the Countess to 
travel with him—he always goes third- 
class. Then he never attends receptions 
or fétes, and so the poor Countess is obliged 
to accept other escort or remain at home. 
When the Count goes to St.Petersburg, his 
sons have to apologize for his appearance 
and conversation. 

The woman admits he is not 
his vigorous health is proof of that, and 
his manner is gentle and considerate—he 
reveals no ill-temper. 

He works in the fields, not so much to 
heip other people, the lady says, but be- 
pause he finds that it renews his strength 
—gives appetite, and capacity for thought 
as well as sleep. In all this he is merely 
sly. And as for going barefoot, why, it 
is the proper thing for shoemakers to do— 
heigh-ho! 

In 1895, when famine laid a withering 
hand upon the poor of Russia, Tolstoy and 
his daughter established and maintained 
numerous soup-houses, stretching over sev- 
eral hundred miles of territory. All winter 
they rode over this famine-stricken district, 
usually in sledges, but in the fall and 
spring on horseback—often riding sixty 
miles a day—ministering to the people. 

Our informant endorses this desire to 
help others, but assures us that in this 
case there was a good deal of theatric pose 
involved, as Tolstoy could easily have hired 
some one to look after the work for him. 
In the main issue, as to the details of the 
life and character of the man and his 
family, our orators agree. 


insane— 


There are not many who do not recognize in Elbert Hubbard 
Original in thought, new in his way 
of seeing things, quaint in the way of putting things, he has been gradually develop- 
ing into something more valuable to the world—a man with the power of seeing TRUTH. 
While his art as a writer has commanded the attention of all classes, he, for a long 


Gradually he has come to 


Tur CosMopo.iTan is fortunate in being able to number Mr. Hubbard among those who 
will regularly contribute to its pages for 1903, 
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This woman bears witness that Tolstoy 
is a pretty good business man, as his sons 
often go to him for advice and to borrow 
money. To show that the man is not quite 
genuine, in spite “of his boasted gener- 
osity, she says the money he gives away 
does not equal in amount that which the 
Countess spends. This expenditure our in- 


formant regards as wise and excellent, ‘‘as 
it gives work to so many people.’’ 

It will thus be seen that our informant 
is possessed of the fallacy that to spend 
money—to put it in distribution—is of 
itself wise and excellent. 

At the time of the Bradley- Martin ball, 
some years ago, a writer in ‘‘'The New York 
Times’’ explained that it took eight hun- 
dred people six months to complete prepar- 
ations for this ball. He told in detail of 
the florists, decorators, gardeners, dress- 
makers, jewelers, bottlers, musicians, coach- 
men, weavers and various other workers, 
who had been given employment—all this 
in defense of the expenditure. 

And the natural question in reply to this 
argument is: ‘‘What did those eight hun- 
dred people, who toiled for six months, 
produce?”’ 

And the answer is: ‘‘The ball!”’ 

Still, it must be said that this lady’s- 
maid is a person of some importance, and 
this is proved by the fact that she is the 
inventor of a wrinkle-eradicator, as to the 
efficacy of which the Countess Tolstoy has 
testified. 


So much for the lady’s-maid. We will 
now have the 
newspaper 
man’s account. 
He arrived in 
the evening. 
There had been 
a long railway- 
journey and a 
tiresome jolt in 
a stage. Night 
was settling 
down as_ they 
neared the Tol- 
stoy residence, 
and the place 
was pointed out 
to him by the 
dancing lights. 
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IN THE GARDEN AT POLYANA, 


pee 


‘*He doesn’t live there - 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said the 
him well!”’ 

The carriage stopped at the 
chére; and, in answer to the bell, a butler 


driver, ‘‘I know 
porte-co- 


appeared—an awful and solemn butler, in 
knee-breeches, with a silver tray. The 
traveler was shown to a little reception- 
room; he fished for a card, wrote his name 
upon it, placed it on the tray, and the 
butler gyrated on his heel, and disappeared 
with his nose in the air. 

In afew minutes a lady appeared, the 
card between her thumb and finger. 

‘Oh, you are the American we 
expecting! We are so glad 
We received your telegram—lI do hope you 
have had a pleasant journey—but then 
traveling is so beastly, you know, at this 
You are just in time for 


were 


to see you. 


time of the year. 
dinner—the servant will show you to your 
room. Here, Antoine!”’ 

The lady was sixty, say, with a slight 
Her 


was Paris-made—one of those crea- 


tendency to embonpoint. ‘*dinner- 


gown’’ 


tions possessed only by those who have the 


inclination and money to follow the mode. 
The newspaper man’s long experience made 
him see everything at a glance-—good re- 
carry things are 


porters no note-books: 
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exposed upon the sensitized plates of their 
retinas, and stay there. The lady wore a 
sleeveless, low-necked dress, which was of 
blue silk, with an overskirt of black lace; 
diamonds glistened in her ears; a pendant, 
set with rubies, was at her throat; and 
upon her shoulder were pinned two Jacque- 
minot roses with long stems. As she 
walked, the train of her dress drew the 
gown close in front, and revealed a sug- 
gestion of beaded slippers and clocked 
stockings; and the cautious step spoke of 
French heels. In her jeweled hands was 
a feathered fan. The woman was intelli- 
gent, easy, gracious, and she was pleased 
with herself. 

‘*Who is that lady who greeted me 
down-stairs?’’ asked the traveler of An- 
toine, as he set down the bag, and lighted 
the candles. 

‘‘That? Why, that is the Countess— 
the Countess Tolstoy. You’d better come 
down to dinner soon—they are just going 
to be seated.”’ 

The pilgrim makes a hasty toilet, and 
finds his way down the broad, curved stair- 
way, and is met by the impassive butler, 
who conducts him to the dining-room, 
throws open the portals, and announces 
his name, wrongly, in a gramophone voice. 

The soft and subdued light of the place 
confuses our American for an instant—the 
air is heavy with the perfume of flowers, 
and a buzz of conversation fills the place. 
A score of persons are seated at the long 
table, which is covered with sparkling 
glassware, decorated china and costly na- 
pery. The conversation is interrupted 
slightly, and a few monocles are adjusted 
to get a better view of ‘‘ze Americaine,’’ 
and then the conversation goes on vocifer- 
ously, as before. 

The Countess sits resplendent at the head 
of the table, the butler at her beck behind 
her, while busy waiters move quietly with 
big trays. Down the sides are ranged the 
guests, all in full dress—the gentlemen 
showing immaculate shirt-fronts, and the 
ladies in point-lace and diamonds. 

At the foot of the table is seated—oh! 
ye gods!—a man in coarse, peasant cos- 
tume, and a leather girdle is at his waist. 

At first glance this man is repelling— 
the cheap blue blouse of the toiler, the 
bold features, the large mouth, the beet- 


ling eyebrows, the shaggy shock of hair, 
the long iron-gray beard, the bronze of the 
face, seem so strangly out of place here. 
You approach closer, and are reassured, as 
gentle eyes beaming with sympathy look 
into yours, and the low, clearly modulated 
voice bids you welcome. As the big, cal- 
loused hand grasps your own, you feel that 
you are in the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land, and all the fine speeches you 
have formulated slip from your memory— 
and you say nothing. At the left hand of 
this strange figure sits a young woman, 
plain in feature, her dress some simple gray 
flannel stuff that covers her form from ankle 
to wrist and throat. She wears no jewelry 
-—and the quick eye of the pilgrim notes 
that her hands are unused to gloves. The 
peasant presents ker simply as ‘‘my daugh- 
ter,’’ and motions the visitor to a seat at 
his right hand. 

Several vacant chairs intervene between 
the three persons seated at the end of the 
table and the others, but the conversation 
is general. The talk is polyglot, but 
mostly in French, punctuated with occa- 
sional ‘‘Sacrés!’’ and ‘‘Mon Dieus!’’ by 
way of emphasis. 

The conversation is animated, eloquent, 
diffuse with gossip concerning the theaters 
of St. Petersburg, the army promotions, a 
recent elopement, and the Emperor’s ball. 

The peasant at the end of the table is 
bantered for an opinion, and he smilingly 
and good-naturedly turns the subject off. 

It is a nine-course dinner—the regula- 
tion continental thing—soup, fish, three 
kinds of meat, vegetables, salad, fruit, 
nuts and coffee, with wine at the proper 
places. Our pilgrim is duly served at each 
course, but the peasant and his daughter 
seem to eat nothing—it is not until the first 
course of meat is being brought in that a 
maid enters through a side-door with a 
simple plate of pottage for each, and a loaf 
of rye-bread. They eat the bread, and 
partake of the one dish set before them, 
and of nothing else—they taste neither 
coffee nor wine. 

The peasant, his daughter and the pil- 
grim have now gotten into a conversation 
of their own—the pilgrim is telling them 
of the iron-workers of America, and how 
they live. 

The peasant is deeply interested. 
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Finally, as the cigars and cigarettes are 
passed, our three friends arise, and pass 
out through the noiseless, swinging side- 
door, unobserved and unmissed. As the 
door closes, there is loud laughter and cries 
of ‘‘Bravo, bravo!’’ The wine is getting 
—just a little—into their heads. 

They are having a good time. 

Our three friends go out through the 
kitchen, past bustling cooks in white caps 
and aprons, , 
and busy ¢ 
scullions, 
where the 
suppressed 
excitement 
of a “‘big 
dinner” 
gives no 
time for in- 
truders— 
out through 
a kind of 
shed, and 
enter the 
workroom, 
which is the 
living - room 
of Count Leo 
Tolstoy. 

The front 
part of the 
house is new 
and smart, 
but this is 
the remains 
of the an- 
cient resi- 
dence that 
stood here 
two cen- 
turies ago. 
The room is 
low, large 
and square; 
book-shelves line the walls; a long table 
is in the center, strewn with papers, books 
and writing-materials, in all of the harmo- 
nious disorder that marks the workshop of 
a tireless writer; a cot at one side shows 
where the master sleeps; and at the foot of 
the cot you see a cobbler’s outfit that looks 
just like a corner in any village shoe- 
maker’s shop. 

‘*Read to us, daughter,’’ says the old 
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PORTRAIT OF TOLSTOY AS HE IS TO-DAY. 
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man; ‘‘read to us from the book we were 
reading last night.’’ 

The Count reclines on the cot, and closes 
his eyes; the visitor finds a chair near; 
the young woman in the gray garb seats 
herself at the table, and reads aloud. 

Our pilgrim remained in the Tolstoy 
household three weeks, and each evening 
there was this regulation dinner, just de- 
scribed, al- 
ways more 
or less elab- 
orate, when 
Count Tol- 
stoy met 
with his 
family and 
such friends 
as happened 
to be pres- 
ent. In the 
place there 
was forever 
the busy 
buzz of 
dressma- 
kers, doing 
overtime; 
subtle vi- 
sions of 
pastry- 
cooks, work- 
ing gastro- 
nomic mir- 
acles; and 
the coming 
and going of 
guests, with 
consequent 
cards and 
custards, 
the incense 
of smoking- 
tobacco, and 
modest libations to Bacchus. 

The Count is treated with respect and 
consideration by all, but there was just a 
touch of grin-and-bear-it in the manner of 
his sons and his wife toward him. And 
once the Countess confidentially vouchsafed 
to our pilgrim that her life had been full 
of trouble, but she had always been ‘ ‘true, ’’ 
and always would. And she sighed, and 
tapped her knee with the tip of her fan, 
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The daughters believe in their father, 
but the Tolstoy sons stand by their mother. 
There are several of these boys—all men 
now, and pictures of them can easily be 
recalled. One picture recently showed 
three of them with their mother. They 
wore Derby hats, high collars, creased 
trousers, and the hand of one grace- 
fully held a cigarette. Behind the group 
stood the grizzled old man, in peasant 
blouse, bare of head and of feet. 

No greater antithesis can be imagined. 

And yet, thirty-five years ago Count Tol- 
stoy lived exactly the same life that his wife 
and sons now live. He taught the Countess 
this mode of existence—he encouraged her 
in all this love of gaud and jewel. He 
kissed the bare arms and throat, and placed 
around her neck that slender chain of gold 
with its pendant of rubies. She dressed 
and lived but to please him. All the con- 
ventions and dissipations of fashionable ex- 
istence he taught her, and she has bettered 
the instruction. 

Gradually he changed, 

She remained the same. She remained 
the same, only perhaps more intently pur- 
suing pleasure as old age pursued her. But 
by lying abed a part of the day, with the help 
of the masseuse, and the assistance of sun- 
dry mysteries known to elect femininity, 
the o’erripe charms, cleverly displayed, 
yet beckon and lure in the lenient 
light of charitable candles. She loves the 
thrill that comes from treading the danger- 
line of dalliance—but she never gets on 
the wrong side. She prefers the admira- 
tion of society and of other men to the re- 
spect of her husband. Her mode of life 
is at absolute variance with the philosophy 
of Leo Tolstoy, but he tolerates the views 
of others because his is the law of non-re- 
sistance. Tolstoy might quote Shakespeare, 
when he says: ‘‘Give me that man who 
is not Fashion’s slave, and I will wear him 
in my heart’s core—aye, in my heart of 
hearts.’’ His wife and sons find pleasure 
in this mode of life—let them have it. To 
take it away from them before they are 
done with it would breed rebellion in their 
hearts—he does not dictate. 

And so at the last he is eminently con- 
sistent; he is living his life, and he allows 
others to live theirs. And this lack of 
belief in his own household does not dis- 


turb him any more than the doings in the 
Waldorf-Astoria agitate us. 

Each morning, Count Tolstoy writes or 
studies for several hours; in the afternoon, 
he toils in the fields, preferably for poor 
neighbors; in the evening, he works at his 
shoemaker’s bench, and his daughter reads 
to him. 

That the man gets much happiness from 
life is shown in his immense physical 
strength, the face of tan, and the clear, 
steadfast eye. He is a fanatic as to daily 
bathing in cold water, but his dress is al- 
ways the dress of the poor peasant; and in 
summer, like the poorest toilers of Russia, 
he wears no shoes. 

He is trying te live what he regards as 
the Christ-life—the life of humility, sim- 
plicity, honesty and of loving service to 
others. 

He combats principles, institutions and 
tendencies with biting, scathing words of. 
argument and rebuke; but for individuals 
he has no hate. Toward those caught in 
the toils of unkind circumstances, custom 
and prejudice, he has only lenient words 
of kindness; for the wrong-doer, he has 
only thoughts of pity—thoughts of love. 


About fifteen years ago, the wife of Tol- 
stoy made an endeavor to have him ad- 
judged insane by the courts. The man 
was examined by a medical commission, the 
case was tried, and the principal charge be- 
ing that Tolstoy was giving away his money, 
the court voiced the wisest decision that 
ever came out of Russia—to wit: ‘‘A man 
who gives away his money is not neces- 
sarily any more insane than one who keeps 
it—prisoner discharged.”’ 

The Count made no complaint about this 
seeming persecution by his family, but 
calmly went with them back to their home. 
Not long after, though, the Count and the 
Countess came to an understanding as to 
their misunderstanding. Since then, exist- 
ence has been to each, at least, bearable. 

They have their own apartments; and 
when they meet it is in the drawing. room, 
or at table, with all the courtesy of well- 
bred friends. An occasional bouquet or a 
basket of fruit, sent to his workshop, 
‘‘with the compliments of the Countess, ”’ 
testifies to her continued consideration. 

In 1901, after being duly warned to cease 
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his criticisms upon the 
Army and Church, Leo 
Tolstoy was duly excom 
municated, and the bull 
was read in every church 
in Russia. Tolstoy took 
10 notice of the document, 
but his wife was terribly 
agitated. 

Her written protest to 
the Church authorities was 
published in the leading 
papers of America and 
the world, and the incident 
is yet fresh in most minds. 

That the woman 
showed considerable liter- 
ary skill is very sure, but 
to be defended by his wife 
newspapers must 
have little more 
humiliating than to be ex- 
communicated by the 
Church, which he had ex- 
himself, 


in the 
been a 


communicated, 
years before. 
To Tolstoy, every life is 
its own excuse for being— 
apologies are not in order, 
explanations never 
life and 
yours must be their own justification. 
The woman told of the goodness of her 
husband—his temperance, patience, gen- 
erosity, kindness—and argued concerning 
the wrong of depriving such a man of the 
right to the consolations of the 
Church; and the awful injustice of for- 
bidding his body to be buried in consecrated 
ground. She told how this would necessi- 
tate his being buried apart from his family, 
and related with touching pathos how this 
was the first that had ever come 
to the family name. In her protest, the 
Countess Tolstoy evinces no desire to go to 
hell with her liege—quite unlike Aucassin 
and Nicolete, who were willing and anxious 
not only to share what this world had to 
offer but to accept together all that was in 


and 
ex plain—my 


receive 


‘*diserace’’ 


store in the next. 

The dignitaries were touched by the ap- 
peal of the Countess. They again reviewed 
the case, and generously offered to reinstate 
the if he would make a 
nominal apology, 


recalcitrant one 


asking for grace. 
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The good wife brought much pressure 
to bear, but to this time Leo Tolstoy has 
not recanted, and the only result of the 
excommunication has been that the literary 
lyddite has been sent after society and the 
clergy with a trifle more persistency than 
ever—what Tolstoy said before, he has 
recently repeated with variations. 


A few years ago there appeared a book 
by Tolstoy entitled ‘‘ What is Art?’’ 

This modest little brochure was quickly 
translated into all modern languages, and 
made a decided splash in the literary sea. 
The power of the book was undisputed ; 


everywhere it was discussed, and the opin- 


ions concerning it were most various. 

The purpose of Art, to Tolstoy, is not 
to divert or amuse but to With 
Art for Art’s sake he has no patience—with 
him, it is Art for Humanity’s sake. 

That only is good which serves. 

And the can 
mankind is to make them feel their oneness 


serve. 


best service we render 
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with each other, and thus their oneness 
with God, or the Whole. 

World-pain comes through loneliness— 
separation is hell. But through Art we 
may open our souls, break down the bar- 
riers, so life will flow freely through to all. 
Beauty is for all; and if we could all be 
moved by beauty our sense of weariness 
would disappear, and we would clasp hands 
as brothers. 

That which is merely technical or difficult 
is not Art—Art must thrill us with pleas- 
ure, and melt our hearts in sympathy. We 
must feel that other lives are dear to us, 
because they are dear to God, and to bring 
this vivid sense of Oneness is the province 
of true Art. 

Only through this love for all, this in- 
finite pity, this world-wide sympathy, can we 
enter into infinite power and abiding peace. 

This is a book that leaped hot from the 
heart of a great and tender soul, and is in 
itself a remarkably good example of the 
Art that the author is endeavoring to por- 
tray—no one can read the work without 
higher resolves ard nobler ambitions. 

But through the chapters of this little 
book runs a minor strain of pathos: the 
writer unwittingly reveals that he is a dis- 
appointed man—the joy of life has eluded 
him. It is written as the twilight gathers: 
the gloom of night is settling down. The 
enthusiasm of spring is gone—winter is in 
his veins. There are phrases in it which 
bring to your mind great, strange sorrows 
that press gaunt faces upon the panes of 
your soul, and peer at you curiously. There 
are thrusts with words that tear open half- 
healed wounds, and make you remember 
things which you imagined were long for- 
gotten. 

The book is a classic—its strength is 
sublime, and even its weaknesses are not a 
blemish, for they make us feel our kinship 
to the man who wrote it. 

The next contribution from the pen of 
Tolstoy that startled the social bats, and set 
the owls a-blinking, was a contribution on 
the subject of sex. 

Tolstoy has written much on the Sex 
Question, but each utterance on the sub- 
ject he puts forth cancels all others that 
have gone before, like the last codicil to a 
will. The central idea here is that the 


man who wishes to save his soul alive must 
be a celibate. If the sexes meet, it must 
be for reproduction only. The attractive 
power of sex originally may have been 
beautiful and right, but man has so _per- 
verted it that indulgence is the road to 
mental and spiritual death. 

We must transmute the passions into 
service for all mankind—sex must be spiritu- 
alized. Tolstoy admits that the strongest 
and best men and women are those who 
are best sexed, so he would not obliterate 
sex—he would only direct it, and work it 
up into a universal love. 

Tolstoy is purely masculine—unlike his 
Master, Jesus, who, Thoreau says, was es- 
sentially feminine. With a curious limita- 
tion, Tolstoy writes from the man’s side. 
He advises his brothers to keep away from 
all women, if they would live. Woman, 
to him, is the instrument of lust. Here, 
he simply reverts to the monastic propo- 
sition, and goes on to gravely present the 
Puritanic idea that the relation of the sexes 
is a sin; next, he outdoes both priest and 
Puritan by declaring that no officer of 
Church or State can sanctify a relation 
upon which God and Nature frown. 

This Tolstoy preachment on the Sex 
Problem sent all Boston to the bat, and 
3utte threw Bashkirtseff hysteric double- 
arabs in way of reply. 

But, to one who knows the man Tolstoy 
and his environment, the whole matter is 
Men who write about women have 
in mind the women they know best. All 
literature is a confession; and, when 
Tolstoy declares that the relations of the 
sexes are base and tend to degeneracy, he 
simply means that the relations with which 
he has been familiar are base. 

The relationship of men and women 
mentally and spiritually mated—with a 
oneness of purpose, ambition and desire— 
of this he knows nothing. He has never 
experienced it, and, at seventy-four years 
of age, he doubts its existence. He does 
not know that what God hath joined to- 
gether no man can put asunder. 

Every man has his ideal in womanhood ; 
and Tolstoy, not having found his, declares 
it vain. 

Life is a search for your mate—conceal 
it, deny it, or disguise it as you may, the 
truth remains. 


plain. 


3° 
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A man alone is only half a man, and 
when he finds his other self they meet as the 
waters meet when they journey to the sea. 

Most certainly, a man of high purpose 
will never begin a close and intimate rela- 
tionship witha woman who lives ina different 
world of thought and feeling from his own. 

However, in the innocence and ignorance 
of his callow days, when his blood ran 
warm, he might be lured into legally marry- 
ing such a one, and then, if he were not 
as one in a million, his ideals would dim, 
his sublime resolves languish, and propin- 
quity and darkness would do the rest. 
That such a relation is a perversion of love, 
none can deny; and that it is the spiritual 
death to thousands need not surprise us. 
And this is the union Tolstoy has in mind, 
and the standpoint from which he writes. 

This hypothesis of a mismated pair liv- 
ing together in close physical contact, and 
yet with absolutely’no mental or spiritual 
sympathy, is to Tolstoy a most grievous 
sin—that is to say, injury. He reveals 
his limitations in viewing the matter al- 
most wholly from the man’s side, which 
is the exceptional side. He regards woman 
as largely passive and callous-hearted, and 
quotes Bulwer Lytton’s story of a man 
without a soul, and says, incidentally, that 
the error of the author was in making his 
central figure aman. 

The real fact is that women suffer more 
through wrong sexual relations than men; 
and the situation of asensitive and delicate 
woman facing legalized assault for the rest 
of her natural life is a condition that one 
might think would melt the heart of Chris- 
tendom—but it doesn’t. With situations 
like this in mind, Tolstoy swings out, ma- 
king his earnest plea for celibacy. He is 
profoundly influenced by antithesis; and 
the Rev. Peter MacQueen, when he intimated 
that Count Tolstoy goes barefoot because 
his wife wears French heels, came within 
two hair-lines of hitting the bull’s-eye. 

The desire of this man’s heart 
simple, unaffected, honest, and to devote 
his life in love, to the betterment of hu- 
manity. This is an ideal to which, he be- 
lieves, no woman can fully aspire. To 
him, woman is an undeveloped being, a 
child, and her search is for gratification in 
the possession of things. In securing ad- 
miration and making fleshly conquests, 


is to be 
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nothing is so pleasing to a woman as to be 
sought—sought by anything and anybody. 

The Countess Tolstoy should 
harshly criticized because she fails to follow 
her husband in his peculiar ideas. For 
his manner of life there is little precedent ; 
as for hers, examples are on every hand. 
Walk up the ‘‘Euclid Avenue”? of any city 
of America, and look in the windows as the 
lights appear at eventide, and you will see 
She wants to be waited 


not be 


this woman’s ideal. 
on—to be surrounded with beauty made 
by slaves. She lives exactly as most rich 
people live, and as most poor people would 
This life of 


fashion is not vicious nor base, per se. The 


live if they had the means. 


gentle courtesies are there made manifest, 
and art and artisanship are encouraged and 
It is all a matter of taste. If 
you wish to yourself from the 
world of workers, and associate only with 
those who spend, it is your privilege. 

The persistency with which the Countess, 
like most members of the nobility, follows 
after pleasure, has acted on the Count by 
antithesis, and he has no doubt swung out 
much farther than he otherwise would had 
he not been irritated by a forced association 
with a manner of life that was distasteful. 

He thinks, possibly, that he does not 
resent this persistent opposition of wife 
and sons, but their action has been an 

31 


stimulated. 
separate 
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influence little less potent in his evolution 
than the sublime example of the Master 
whom he imitates. 

But his doctrines of non-resistance, sim- 
plicity, humility and absolute honesty, 
cannot either be argued down nor smilingly 
waived. If there issomething better than the 
basic elements of simplicity, constancy and 
truth no inventor has yet filed his caveat. 
That Tolstoy is right in some of his opinions 
and wrong in others only reveals his hu- 
manity and emphasizes his individuality. 

Concerning social economics, Tolstoy’s 
ideas at times are not of a kind to re- 
flect much credit upon him. He wishes 
to help the poor, and this impulse is beau- 
tiful and right. 

But we no longer believe that he who 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord. 
Rather would we say, he who giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the devil. 

I believe it was that saintly man, Edward 
Everett Hale, who recently said that we, 
to-day, know a deal more about many 
things than Jesus did. Problems confront 
us which in his day were absolutely un- 
guessed. The idea of Tolstoy about giving 
to the poor is the idea of Jesus; but the 
poor cannot be permanently helped by giv- 
ing them things, or by working in their 
fields, or mending their shoes. All these 
things help the giver, but are bad for the 
poor. The way to help the poor is to give 
them opportunities to help themselves. 

Tolstoy has two plans of helping the 
poor. One is to give them things; the 
other is to imitate them in their dress and 
drudgery, and thus, through association, 
gradually lift them to higher ideals—this, 
it will be observed, is the idea in the man 
of the College Settlement. Tolstoy seems 
to know nothing of the thought that Art 
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is for the Artist, and that the making of 
beautiful things, without thought of what 
becomes of them, expands the heart. 

Granting that all useful work is neces- 
sary, yet to vary toil with the production 
of beautiful things, and thus gain freedom 
through joyous effort, is a thought that 
has not yet become vital to this great and 
loving man. 

But let us give him credit for what he is, 
and not cavil concerning what he is not. 

Leo Tolstoy's is the most vibrant and far- 
reaching voice in Russia—if not in the 
round world. He .has honey-combed the 
Greek Church, forced arbitration upon the 
Czar, who had nothing to arbitrate, and to 
many made war odious. He has done by 
peaceful means what centuries of Nihilism 
could never do. 

The Church has excommunicated him, 
and visited upon his gray head its most 
bitter curses, but his appeal is to another 
Tribunal. 

Recently two men were sentenced at 
Moscow to the Siberian mines for circula- 
ting heretical literature. Tolstoy came 
forward, and showed that he, himself, had 
written the pamphlets, and circulated them. 
He demanded that the manacles be taken 
from the men, and placed upon himself— 
he would go to Siberia, if need be. 

The judge released the men, and ordered 
Tolstoy from the court-room, merely telling 
him to be prepared to answer if he should 
be sent for. But they dare not touch Tol- 
stoy—the people are with him. 

The desire of his life and the prayer of 
his heart is to give his love to those who 
have littlek—to those who need love most. 

The cry of Victor Hugo was: ‘‘More 
light! More light!’’ 

The cry of Leo Tolstoy is: ‘‘More love! 
More love!’ 


For some reason, Mr. Hubbard fails to state in what way men may accomplish most 


for their fellows. 


His instruction on this point would be of value, as there are tens of 


thousands who have the energy and the desire, yet utilize both poorly. There are those 
who are engaged ina systematic effort to work out a scientifically based system of 
society which will bring production to its highest point, and which will also bring about 
a method of equitable distribution of the fruits of labor. A study of these efforts, and 
an earnest support in public and private, is within the power of every man and woman. 
Wise laws are necessary to the new society. ‘‘A system of political economy will yet 
dawn, which will perform as well as promise, which will rain the riches of Nature in 
the laps of the starving poor.’’ This was the prophecy of a thinking Englishman 


sixty years ago. 





A* atrocious crime had been as atro 

ciously revenged. Long as the vol- 
unteer executioners might live they would 
remember the look of the blazing white 
disk, sinking through a smoldering sunset, 
behind the cypress-trees; the dark open 
space in the forest, with its winter-stung 
grass trampled by horses’ hoofs into stiff 
mud; the horses incuriously gazing; the 
grim ring of men; the long shadows of 
water-oaks and maples and gum-trees 
walling the ‘‘slash;’’ the inky blackness of 
the water in the ‘‘slash,’’ save where it 
caught one horrible, wavering glow, not 
from the sun but from dying flames, which 
every puff of breeze drew out of a great 
mass of coals about a charred walnut-trunk. 

Only a dying fire and graying coals, now! 
It was all over. It seemed hours since 
those agonized screams had ceased—hours 
through which they had stood in silence, 
steeling their hearts; yet, in reality, it was 
barely a single hour. 

The silence grew more terrible than the 
sound to one man, a farmer, Sam Waller by 
name, living near. This strong, quiet, 
young man was liked by his neighbors, 
although they saw but little of him. 

He had joined the lynchers under the 
first impetus of horror at the crime. Bolles, 
his next neighbor, had brought him the 
news. He had known the little victim of 
the dead wretch, and was as crazed with 
fury as any man of them there. He had 
been tireless on the march, and foremost in 
the assault—though that says little; for the 
sheriff had daughters, and he barely ful- 
filled the forms of resistance. Bolles had 
been in an excess of excitement since noon, 
but now he was spent. So were they all. 

Stealthily, he glanced from one to another 
familiar face wearing its mask of ruth- 
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less determination. Every man’s brows 
met over the same stern eyes, every man’s 
lips made a straight line above clenched 


teeth; and the same bluish pallor was on 


every man’s skin. 

All at once, Bolles shivered and coughed ; 
and, as if he had twitched an electric wire, 
a shrug and cough ran through the half- 


circle. Waller had a fancy that it was a 
relief. A man apart from them, nearest 
the walnut-trunk, unfolded his arms, and 
turned his head. His face was haggard, 
and his eyes had a peculiar, glassy stare. 
He took off his hat, as if at a funeral. 

‘*T reckon that’s all, gentlemen,’’ he 
said. Bolles went up to him. Uncon- 
sciously, he walked on tip-toe, and his 
voice sank so the words were not audible. 

The man’s answer was louder, and in the 
same hushed notes: ‘‘No, it caynt ketch 
nothing; there'll be frost, and everything’s 
sopping wet. Good evening, gentlemen.”’ 
Bolles said something more, to which the 
man shook his head. Then Bolles shook 
hands before he slipped away, on tip-toe 
as before. 

One obscure impulse sent every man 
present up to the lonely man, and forced 
each to wring his hand. It felt cold and 
hard like iron when Waller touched it; the 
chill clung to his fingers as he slunk back 
to his horse. 3ut he did not ride away; 
he lingered, watching the others departing 
in twos and threes, no man riding alone, 
and no man speaking above his breath. 

Directly Bolles nodded at his elbow; and 
they, too, set forth, together. At the first 
touch of the forest-road, they heard the 
thud of Reeve Miller’s horse's hoofs. He 
was one of the village storekeepers—a man 
they did not like, but they welcomed him 
They saw that he was shivering, 


, 


now. 


> 
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and his teeth rattled over his words like a 
wheel over stones. 

‘*‘H—! Ain’titc—cold!’’ he chattered. 

Miller was a zealous church-member, of 
rigid walk and conversation; there was 
something ghastly in the oath in his mouth. 

‘‘Say,’’—in a minute he was talking 
again, although no word had been said— 
‘‘we were just naturally obliged to do it, 
weren’t we? I don’t reckon he suffered 
—at least not so terrible much—-those 
screeches were more being frightened, don’t 
you reckon? They they didn’t last 
long—— 

‘*Lookahere !’’—Bolles twisted his head 
on him—‘‘I don’t wanter talk. He was 
a devil incarnate, and he’s got his deserv- 
ings. But, I tell you, I don’t wanter talk! 
Now nor never!”’ 

‘*Me neither,’’ echoed Waller. 

‘*Oh, of course, that’s right; that’s 
prudent!’® Miller agreed, hastily; ‘‘only 
I keep hearing him him——’’ 


9 


‘* Will you quit!’’ bawled Bolles, in a 
sudden access of rage; and, inarticulately 
appeasing him, Miller rode on through the 


stiffening mud. There was no sound beyond 
the slump and plash of the horses’ hoofs. 

It grew colder—a damp, clinging, sub- 
tle cold that crept into Waller's bones. 
He began to strain his eyes to catch the red 
glow of his own lamps, the sight of the 
fences on the corner, and the willow thicket 
near the house, in whose kitchen Aunt Tilly 
would be bending over the fire, stirring 
something hot. Aunt Tilly and Uncle 
Noe had worked for the Wallers when his 
mother, the widow, was alive. They were 
a faithful pair, and they were good work- 
ers in the unhurried fashion of their race. 

‘*B-r-r! I’m cold!’’ said Miller, shud- 
deringly. ‘‘Say, Sam, have you got any 
whisky?”’ 

This was an unusual question, and it made 
Bolles’ under jaw drop with amazement, 
for Miller’s father died of drinking; and 
Miller, ever since he had lived in the village 
(which was five years), had been the man 
who engineered the annual fight against the 
petition for license. It was Miller, too, who 
was suspected of helping the revenue officers 
capture Ned Annable, and destroy the still 
—that was why he was not liked. So Bolles 
stared, But Waller hardly caught the 
worls; he was peering uneasily at the dark 
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bulk of his own house. No light bright- 
ened the windows, no smoke drifted from 
the chimneys. 

‘‘Shorely, Aunt Tilly must have gone 
to town,’’? he muttered. ‘‘Say! ’Light 
boys, won’t you? We'll git a drink and 
a warm, for she’ll be back directly.’’ 

They did alight. Bolles volunteered to 
look up Aunt Tilly in her cabin, while 
Waller and Miller went into the house. 
Waller went first. The air of the room 
was chill and damp. The fire was laid in 
the kitchen stove, ready for lighting. The 
coffee was ground, and ready to hand, 
beside the skilletful of pork and the 
sweet potatoes in the pan. Even the lamp 
stood on the table, its chimney removed 
as if to light the wick. Waller shivered 
as Miller had shivered before. But when 
Bolles returned to report that Uncle Noe 
and Aunt Tilly were gone, taking their 
clothes with them, he forced a laugh, and 
said: ‘Scared off, I reckon. They’ll come 
back, all right. Jest chased off. Dror 
up, boys. I’ve got a jug for Christmas 
ege-nog, and there’s some left.’’ 

He put the jug on the table, and they 
all drank. Miller drank twice, but he did 
not cough or choke over his gulps, and his 
trembling hands began to grow steady. At 
Waller’s pressing, they stayed with him fer 
supper. They lighted all the lamps, and 
set the fires roaring up the chimneys. They 
had more whisky with their meal. They 
ate and drank in a kind of excited greed, 
tasting the savor of nothing, but eating in 
answer to some kind of craving faintness, 
such as drunkards will feel in the first 
stages of a debauch—they were sick with 
weakness, and they thought that they were 
hungry. They talked in gusts, with heavy 
falls of dumbness. Not a word was said 
of the afternoon’s work. 

Miller, who had been drinking far more 
than the others, grew loquacious and boast- 
ful in his cups, and told sly stories of his 
wild youth before he was converted, until 
Bolles and Waller exchanged frowning 
glances. 

‘‘Reckon I best git him home, and that 
mighty briefly,’’ Bolles said to Waller. 

The two had risen. Miller was still at 
the table, where he was puffing on an un- 
lighted pipe, and plying a glass between 
the jug and his mouth, 


’ 
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‘‘He kin ride all right—now,’’ said 
Bolles; ‘‘but he’s beginning to tell ’bout 
his mother, and his hearing her sing hymns, 
and pretty soon he’ll be a-crying, and then 
he’ll go to sleep; and there’ll be no doing 
nothin’ with him 

‘‘T don’t mind keeping him!’’ inter- 
rupted Waller, quickly; ‘‘not a mite.’’ 

‘‘Well, I got to git home. There’s 
my wife; and 
there’s his 
wife, too 
no, I got to git 
him home!”’ 

So, present- 
ly, they helped 
Miller to his 
horse, a steady 
beast sure to 
go home safe- 
ly, even witha 
rider who used 
the mane for 
a bridle; and 
the two rode 
away. Waller 
had declined 
Bolles’ offer to 
send his eldest 
boy over for 
the night, de- 
clined it pee- 
vishly—w hat 
did he want a 
boy’round for? 
Couldn’t he 
wash his dish- 
es, and cook 
his breakfast 
himself ?—and 
Bolles had not 
persisted. 
But, after they 
had passed by 
the gate, Bolles 
turned in his 
saddle to see Waller fleeing toward the 
house like a hunted man; and all night 
long the lights burned. Bolles saw them. 
He had a bad night, himself; and, more 
than once, he looked out of his windows 
over the ragged cotton-fields at Waller’s 
house, and the red glimmer fixed his eyes. 
He did not make any comment to Waller 
when they met. 
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“HE 


LINGERED, WATCHING THE OTHERS DEPARTING IN 
TWOS AND THREES.” 
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A month later, as the wind drifted the 
dust and the oak-leaves down the 
untidy village sidewalk, and the wooden 
rectangles of the shop-fronts looked grim 
and weather-stained, two men met outside 
Miller’s store. One of the men was Wal- 
ler. He looked sallow and ill, but he 
was dressed with unusual care in a new suit, 
with a bright red cravat about a shining 
white collar. 
The other man 
looked even 
thinner and 
paler and sick- 
lier than Wal- 
ler, because of 
his shabby 
clothing. It 
was their first 
meeting since 
the lynching. 

They looked 
at each other, 
furtively. 
Their eyes 
dodged. In 
the glance of 
ach was the 
same quality of 
shrinking and 
woful curi- 
osity. Each 
disguised it 
with the same 
affectation of 
indifference. 

‘* Howdy, 
Dan? How’s 
you-all?”’ 

‘*Oh, we’re 
all stirrin’! 
You look like 
you b’en chil- 
in’.”* 

** Yes, aif: I 
have been chil- 
lin’—a right smart. I ain’t well.”’ 

‘*Say, is it all true "bout the Dane boys 
holding up the train, and roasting the ex- 
press messenger’s feet to make him tell how 
to open the safe?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir. They-all got the boys. 
they'll git the ‘pen,’ shore! I wouldn’t of 
thought it of Gather Dane; and doing the 
man that mean way fr 


dead 


Say, 
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‘*Wasn’t they out chasing niggers? I 
heard some pretty bad ee 

‘*Oh, niggers! They scared more’n they 
hurt, I reckon; and, someway, I——I got 
a sick feelin’ on me ever’ black skin I see. 
I can’t keer what happens to them!”’ 

‘‘God knows, that ain’t strange!’’ 
terposed Waller; ‘‘but they ain't 
mean !”’ 

‘*T dunno,’’ said Dan, wearily; ‘‘I can’t 
make myself keer no matter what happens 
to ’em! But——I wisht——I can’t help 
feelin’ it’s be’n bad for our own folks. 
Miller, he’s be’n drinkin’ ever sence; says 
he hears screeches the plumb while if he 
ain’t stiffed up with liquor! And more’n 
him is drinkin’; and here’s Gather gittin’ 
so bad. Sometimes wife says we hadn't 
oughter done it—says if we'd jest hanged 
him—TI don’t know, myself, ef we hadn’t 
orter jest burnt him up by our lones— 
anyhow not let boys like Gather help. 
School-teacher said it be’n right enough 
to kill him up, but we made ourselves low’s 
him, torturin’ him like savages. The 
women was awful mad at her, ’cept wife 
—she said she didn’t understand. Kinder 
preyed on wife, though, for she thought a 
heap of School-teacher.”’ 

‘‘She is a mighty nice young lady,’ 
Waller said, his color turning; but Dan 
was too sunken in his own dark musings to 
notice. 

‘*T dunno how come secn a hellish thing 
could happen to me!’’ he burst out, sud- 
denly. ‘‘I never done mean things, and 
I aimed to do right! I was honest, and I 
tried to raise my children honest, and, yit, 
if I'd be’n the wust devil on this earth I 
cudn’t have suffered and be’n tortured 
more! It ain’t fair it ain’t fair ap 
He choked with the flood of anguish that 
his words had unloosened, and his whole 
face quivered. 

‘Oh, you’ll feel better by ’n’ by,’’ 
Waller, who had grown pale, nevertheless. 

“*Tf I don’t, Pll kill myself,’’ Dan mut- 
tered, savagely, as he wrung Waller’s hand, 
and turned away. Waller watched him 
mount his horse, and trot down the street, 
his own face set in somber attention. 

“If it’s bad for him’s it is for 
I don’t blame him!’’ he thought. 

Sighing deeply, he cast his eye over 
his own person. He brushed a smouch of 
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dust from his coat. 
shoulders. 

‘*T reckon I best walk down to the 
post-oflice,’’ he was thinking; ‘‘likely 
she’ll be there for the mail.’’ Again he 
sighed heavily. ‘‘ ’Tleast she’ll let me 
talk it over, and tell how it happened. 
Maybe it won’t be so bad then.”’ 

As he walked, he observed the people 
on the streets. Some of them were men 
who had been with him that afternoon. 
Did he only fancy a change in their aspect? 
he wondered, wretchedly. Did they see 
a wriggling black shape in the sunset, and 
hear screams mingled with the wind in the 
trees? But they did not have to live alone, 

He would have been lonely and miserable 
enough in any case, for his mother, his only 
relative, with whom he had lived and worked 
and been happy, had died only six months 
before; but now his haunted solitude was 
intolerable. 

There was not even work to occupy his 
mind, ag it was winter—the iast bale of cotton 
had been picked. At first, he made work 


He straightened his 


for himself—every little repair, planned 
during the year, was finished; he chopped 


a woodpile, at which the passers-by stared 
—he was busy every hour of the day, but 
there grew upon him a most dreadful sen- 
sation of pursuit. Something awful was 
happening behind his back, and a formless 
Thing was stealthily dogging him, nearer, 
nearer! What it was, he could not tell; 
but he knew, once let it clutch his throat, 
there would be no to-morrow for him. 
He could not even tell how it had grown 
—this foolish and monstrous notion. He 
only knew it began in the sudden panic that 
fell on him when his companions rode away, 
and left him in the night. All he knew 
was that he was afraid. 

Nothing is so awful as to be afraid! To 
be afraid of anything, no matter how ter- 
rible, is little when compared to the night- 
mare horror of pure fear which is without 
reason or definition—or limit. 

Waller was afraid. He began to sit 
down always against the wall. He never 
turned except slowly. It was as if he 
would give the Thing time to turn, also, 
and save his eyes from it. The only way 
that he could escape the sense of its pres- 
ence was to have it out with the cause of 
his suffering, and try to justify himself. He 
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was not a man likely to explain his own 
emotions—men of his sort seldom can ex- 
plain what they feel. The nearest approach 
he made was a sentence which he often 
called aloud: ‘‘If we-all done right, you 
ain’t got the right to ha’nt me!”’ 

Therefore, he would sit, and let the 
drama of that awful twilight act itself over 
and over in a ghastly iteration. 

Over and over, he would hear the negro 
pleading in the piteous, childish language 
of his half-developed race: ‘‘Oh, please! 
Oh please! Please lemme git cool a 
minnit !"’ 

Again he would feel the impulse upon 
him to send 
one of his 
own bullets 
into the 
tormented 
wretch’s 
heart. It 
was not fear 
of his com- 
rades’ rage 
which held 
his hand. It 
was, rather 
a shrinking 
from his 
squeamish - 
ness as un- 
manly and 
false totheir 
trust. 

The same 
emotion 
(which can 
be trusted as 
implicitly, 
to do the devil’s work neatly, as any 
of the passions) gripped his throat, when 
he had sickened at sight of the para- 
phernalia of torture, and it choked down 
the prayer in his mouth that they hang 
the man instead of burning him. Hang- 
ing would take the fiend off the earth; 
and that was the main thing. Waller did 
not, for an instant, doubt the righteousness 
of killing him. He ought to be killed, 
crazy or not! But killed like that! Why 
hadn’t he interfered? He his 
memories fiercely. He gave back inch by 
inch—but he did give back. At first, he 
called the doom, itself, just. Then he 
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admitted that they went too far, but what 
good would his talking have done? Who’d 
have harked to him? But every day was 
revealing to him the remorse of some one 
of the lynchers. Dan, himself, seemed 
troubled. Obscurely, Waller began to 
perceive that a mob is swayed as much 
by what men think their companions feel 
as by real feelings, and the savagery of a 
mob is fickle, because it has in it as much 
fear and contagion as rage. Dan’s words, 
this afternoon, had added a new argument 
against him. 
The negro was not the only victim. The 
not go free. Waller, in 
his simple 
way, was a 
good citi- 


He 


executioners did 


zen. 
was a man 
who would 
haul a fallen 
tree out of 
the road. 
To be con- 
vinced he 
had helped 
men to do 
wrong, and 
had brought 
evil on his 
neighbors, 
was bitterto 
him. There 
more 
drinking 
and fight- 
ing, cursing 
and wicked- 
ness. He 
thought of Dan’s story, and remembered 
Gather’s look at the lynching, and the 
way the boy had craned his head for- 
ward, and he shuddered. For he was 
wondering whether that afternoon’s dread- 
ful excitement had awakened sleeping 
devils in some of the spectators’ souls. 
3ut he not yield to the miser- 
able confusion that darkened his mind; 
he had still a refuge of hope. 
That morning, he had jumped to his 
feet suddenly, with a loud cry. 
‘*Why ain’t I thought of her before!’ 
he shouted. This accursed and ever-present 
trouble had even driven his sweetheart out 
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of his mind. Yet, until it happened, 
Waller had thought often of the new school- 
teacher from Illinois. He had gone to 
church in the village only to see her pretty 
brown head, which never turned away from 
the minister, and, afterward, to catch the 
chance of walking home with her. 

It was only a chance, for Waller was 
bashful, and did not know that he was 
handsome, and he did not realize that a girl 
would admire his strength; and he did not 
push himself before the assured young 
sparks of the village, who ‘‘lived on the 
railroad,’’ and wore a necktie every-day, 
and felt that they knew the world. 

Once or twice, he had caught her eye, 
had spoken to her, and had taken her away 
from them all. He would never forget 
the time he was driving the black colt, and 
met her on the road, and gave her a lift, 
and how she only laughed at the colt’s 


antics—they would have frightened other 


girls. She told him that she had heard 
he was able to ‘‘gentle’’ anything, and of 
how kind he was tc beasts. He told her 
about the old dog dying only a week after 
his mother, and he was even bold enough 
to tell her a little how he felt. Why hadn’t 
he talked to her? He couldn't teil any- 
body else. She was a good girl—a girl 
his mother would have liked. 

She was sorry, for she didn’t understand. 
If he could explain that they lynched 
the negro not through cruelty but be- 
cause they must protect their homes by 
a frightful warning! She didn’t know 
niggers. It wasn’t the subject to discuss 
with a young lady; but it seemed as if his 
heart would split with the weight of his 
trouble. 

Who can tell what bright hopes and 
cravings of youth stirred in the young 
farmer’s heart as he made the most careful 
toilet of his life? He scrubbed himself 
with a painstaking thoroughness, and he 
darned a minute hole in his best pair of 
stockings. Always, before he had gone 
into her presence, he had paid her the 
tribute of his best attempt at dainty clean- 
liness. 

At the door he paused, and cast a quick 
glance about the room, neat with a man’s 
tasteless and cast-iron neatness. His face 
quivered with a remembrance of his mother, 
and he stepped back to softly stroke the 
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cushion of the big rocking-chair in which 
she always used to sit. Although he 
brushed his hand over his eyes, he rode 
down the road more cheerfully than he had 
ridden in weeks. In this mood, he had 
met Dan; and, still strengthened by an 
acknowledged hope, he would not let Dan’s 
disclosures dismay him utterly. He walked 
on toward the post-office. She would be 
there after school to get the mail. She 
never missed Thursdays, for she had a 
mother at home in Illinois struggling, with 
two half-grown brothers; on a little farm, 
and the letter from home came on Thursday. 

Outside the office, he saw Bolles. He had 
not met Bolles often of late. He had 
fancied Bolles was not so cheerful as he had 
been. Bolles was a good-humored, jovial 
fellow,and gave prizes to his cotton-pickers, 
and picked more, himself, than the prize- 
winner. He was a carpenter of the ‘‘saw- 
and-hatchet’’ type, and he worked at his 
trade between crops, and he was considered 
a prosperous man. He stopped to shake 
hands with Waller, and tell him that he 
looked ‘‘pearter.’’ 

‘‘Am I? You ain’t joking?’’ 

‘‘I’m quit joking. Lookahere, Waller, 
you wanted to buy my farm last spring. 
I’ll give it to you for a hundred down and 
long time for the rest, and same price you 
offered a 

‘‘]-__] ain’t aiming to buy more land 
now,’’ hesitated Waller. 

‘Fifty less.”’ 

Waller’s jaw dropped. The contrast 
between Bolles’ customary bargaining man- 
ner and this offer gave him a sick feeling. 

‘*You ain’t going away?’’ 

‘‘T want to,’’ said Bolles. He squared 
his shoulders, and threw up his head, but 
his eyes went past Waller toward the sky 
where the golden glow was dulling into 
red. ‘‘I ain’t right well, and my folks 
ain’t; and I want to work at my trade. I 
can git a steady job down Morningstar 
way. Land’s cheap there, too; and it’s high 
ground. Say, I’ll let you have the place 
for fifty down and long time’s you want, 
and——and——and a hundred off.’’ 

Waller shook his head. ‘‘I’d like to go, 
myself. Lookahere——do you ever see 
him, nights, like now?’’ 

Bolles did not answer for a 
Waller had not the courage to look at him. 
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‘*Yes,’’ Bolles said. 

There was a pause. Both men heard the 
rattle of the twigs on the trees. ‘‘I reckon 
it’s hoot-owls I hear, nights,’’ said Wal- 
ler, ‘‘but it sounds terrible like Aim /”’ 

‘*Don’t it?’’ said Bolles. 

‘‘Did you hear he was crazy?’’ 

‘*Yes,—got hit on the head. 
care; he deserved it.’’ 

‘‘He shore did. But I——I wish we’d 
hung ’im or shot ’im.’’ 

‘‘T felt like asking the boys to let him 
off with shooting; but it wouldn’t done 
no good.”’ 

‘‘Not a mite; you couldn’t stop ‘em, 
said Waller, eagerly. 

Bolles kicked the clods of frosted earth 
about his feet. ‘‘Thar’s a terrible sight of 
feeling, still, *mong the women ’specially. 
You know the school-teacher?’’ he said. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Waller; he bit his dry lips. 

‘*She said a right smart against it— 
said thar was a limit; this was beyond it; 
we might have the right to take life, but 
we hadn’t the right to torture——”’ 

‘*Do you reckon she was right? 
——-she’s a nice young lady.”’ 

‘*She’s the best school-teacher we ever 
did have, but the women run her off for 
jest that. Got at the school board, and sent 
her off. She's gone.’’ 

‘* Gone !’’ repeated Waller; his face was 
white. 

‘*Plumb gone. Went yestiddy. I saw 
her, and toted her bag for her. I told 
her she’d got good friends, here, who’d 
fight for her if she’d say the word; but 
she said she be’n glad to go, that even 
the little tricks at school talked of it. She 
said she was sorry for us, for she knew 
most of us only meant to do something that 
would be so awful that it would prevent 
sech things happenin’ forevermore; but it 
wouldn’t more than hanging; and the do- 
ing and seeing of it would work a whole 
heap of misery and wickedness.’’ 

‘*Where’d she go?’’ asked Waller. 

‘*Dunno. Somewhere’s in Indianny; 
they moved. I was kinder sorry for her; 
her folks lost their farm in Illinois, and I 
expect she hated to give up her job; for 
they-all need the money——where you 
goin’ ?’’ 

“IT got to git home,’’ said Waller. 
‘‘Good evening.’’ 


I don’t 


She 
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‘*T ‘lowed he was going for the mail,”’ 
mused Bolles. ‘‘He changed his mind, 
maybe. He ain't peart’s I 
thought—must of be’n the way the sun 
him. Well, I wisht he’d buy the 


looking so 


struck 
farm !’’ 

Waller went to the he had 
left his horse. He rode slowly homeward. 
Against the skies forest 
spread a ragged fringe of black. And he 


store where 


blood-red the 
was afraid. 

It was a week or two later before 
saw Waller again. During the interval, 
Waller had been out of the place. It was 


solles 


a subject of discussion at the store why he 


went, some holding that it was on business, 
and others offering wagers as high as a pig 
that he went in search of the schoolmistress. 
These same gossips, also, were sure that 
he did not find her. Bolles, therefore, 
studied his neighbor’s face with a certain 
curiosity. He was shocked at the change 
in it. It was the face of a hunted creature 
—thin to ghastliness, with great, bluish 
hollows in the cheeks and under the eyes. 
It was haggard and sunken and wan, and 
the eyes were like bits of smoked glass. 
The spectacle of the man who had been 
so erect and strong, riding with stooping 
shoulders and his head bowed on his chest, 
unnerved the kind-hearted Bolles. 
‘*Lookahere, Waller,’’ he cried, ‘‘what’s 
the matter with you?”’ 
‘*Nothing,’’ returned Waller. 
was the weak, hesitating voice of a 
‘*T ain’t be’n sleeping right, that’s 


His voice 
sick 
man. 
all.’ 
‘*But—but 
gone?’’ 
"Ne,”* 
“Tt ain't—— 
‘‘Yes, sir. I run away to git rid of it. 
But you can’t run away from the sunset; 
and J/¢ come, too.’’ 
‘‘Take something to make you sleep,”’ 
You're 


you slept when you was 


said Waller. 


growled Bolles. ‘‘Go to a doctor. 
a plumb ijit!’’ 
‘*That’s what 

don’t know. It’s I 

I be’n studying and studying. Has he got 
the right to ha’nt us? J/as he? Not jes’ 
for killing him that dreadful, cruel way, 
but for making the whole of us crueler and 


.) 


doctor said. He 


use talkin’, 


the 
no 


dolles. 


wickeder— 


‘*Oh, quit your nonsense !"’ cried Bolles, 
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laying a rough, kindly hand on his arm. 
‘*You’re studying yourself crazy. We 
ain’t nothing of the kind. I’m coming 
over to see you, and——”’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ gasped Waller, with a 
start. 

It was a din of childish voices, pene- 
trated by the screams of a cat. 

‘*What the what are them boys 
a-doing?’’ cried Bolles, angrily. ‘‘Look 
over thar! Over in Coles’ field.’’ 

But Waller was riding furiously toward 
the field and a little group of small, black 
figures about a column of smoke. Bolles 
set his teeth, and followed. Coles’ field 
had been Coles’ farm. Years ago, the 
house had burned to the ground, and had 
never been rebuilt; the shell of a barn had 
been hacked away in bits for the lumber, 
the cotton-pen had sprawled its rotting 
logs about its crooked rectangle; and the 
fences had been stolen rail by rail until 
only a few rails, here and there amid the 
elbow-high brush, marked the line. The 
children were about a fire near the cotton- 
pen. Bolles could see that. They were 
jumping in frantic excitement, and their 
shrill yells almost drowned the outcry of 
the cat. 

Suddenly, like a stone flung into a pool, 
Waller rode into the group, spattering it in 
every direction. 

Wild screams of fright and pain in human 
notes succeeded the cat’s wails. Bolles 
jumped off his horse, and caught one 
of the slowest-footed fugitives. The other 
children were flying in every direction. 
Bolles dragged his shrieking captive up to 
Waller, who was stamping out the fire. At 
that instant, he saw a cat that was leaping 
down the field, dragging a charred stick 
after her. The stick was chained to her by 
a little toy chain. Bolles’ hand tightened 
on the trembling little shoulder. 

‘*Ts that stick afire?’’ he hissed. 
littleh—-—-what you be’n doing?’’ 

A burst of sobs answered him. ‘‘We 

we—-—she eat up Tommy’s mocking- 
bird! We-all was jest a-exercutin’ of her, 
like they done the nigger who tilled little 
Pearl. Tommy said his papa said ’twas 
all right———Lemme go!’ 

Bolles’ eyes dilated as for the first time 
he really looked at the child. 

‘‘My God! He’s nothing but a 


‘*You 
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baby ?’’ he groaned. ‘‘Git out! I hope 
the cat will ha’nt you like the nigger ha’nts 
us!”? 

He was so unstrung by the horror of the 
thing that his voice stuck in his throat 
like a rusty saw. He did not know what 
he was saying—something about licking 
the little demons. 

‘‘They wasn’t more than babies,’’ said 
Waller. ‘‘And they laffed—daffed / Bolles, 
the wrath of God is on this country. We- 
all have sinned against our own folks 
against that nigger. He’s got 


, 


worse’n 
leave to ha’nt us.’ 
Bolles felt the contagion of his gloom. 
The pith was gone out of his own courage, 
and his knees shook as he scrambled back 
in the saddle. Yet he tried feebly to hearten 
Waller, who did not say another word. 
Nearing the town, they perceived two men 
—acquaintances of both. Waller lifted his 
head. ‘‘I don’t want to talk,’’ said he. 
‘‘I’m going home. Good-by, Bolles.’’ 
He turned his horse slowly (Bolles noticed 
what a wide circle he made), and then 


galloped away toward the forest and the 


blood-red west. Bolles uneasily watched 
him. Once he called his name, but Waller 
did not turn his head, and his horse’s speed 
grew more and more rapid until a fall in 
the road snatched him from view. 

There remained with Bolles an extraor- 
dinary impression of shock and disquietude. 
So unbearable did this become that after 
a little time he gave his anxiety to his 
friends; and he told them that he should 
go at once to Waller’s to persuade him to 
go home with him for the night. 

‘*Some of we-all has got to stay longer 
him till he gits better,’’ he said. ‘‘Some- 
buddy—if we kin find him—wasn’t in that 
d——d lynching! I tell you, boys, flesh 
and blood can’t stand some things!’ 

The other men fell in with his mood, 
having, perhaps, their own reasons for 
sympathy. They agreed to ride, without 
delay, to Waller’s farm. As they rode, 
an unacknowledged dread spurred them; 
they rode faster and faster, as Waller had 
ridden. When they came to the open high- 
way, to the little hill beyond the forest, 
where Waller's house stood, the west was 
a sea of red, with a blazing white disk 
sinking through the glow. The cypress- 
fringe on the horizon was black, black as 
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Drawn by C. M, Relyea. 
‘“THEY HAD COME TOO LATE! 


the buzzards, flying high in the steel-blue 


sky, with languid wings. There was no 
light in the house, and the door stood 
open. Simultaneously they reined in their 
horses, for the air was ringing with 
the prolonged, bell-like howling of a 
hound. 

‘*That’s Waller’s new dog,’’ said one of 
the men. To save him he could not lift 
his voice above a whisper. 


WALLER WAS NO LONGER AFRAID,” 


Bolles alighted. His face was gray, 
and, walking along the path to the house, 
he clenched his hands tightly. 

When he came to the door, he hesitated ; 
but immediately he went in, the others fol- 
lowing. 

Waller lay on the bed, his revolver at his 
side, the dog crouched near him, wistfully 
licking a nerveless hand. They had come 
too late! Waller was no longer afraid. 





WHAT A FATHER CAN DO FOR HIS DAUGHTER. 


By HARRY THURSTON PECK. 


\ J HEN a girl is born into any house- 

hold, the father may or may not 
be wholly pleased because the child is other 
than ason; yet if he thinks about such 
things at all, he is very apt to congratulate 
himself upon one particular circumstance 
which he regards as fortunate. He calls 
to mind, with a certain degree of rather 
selfish gratification, the fact that he is at 
any rate relieved of one responsibility, —he 
will not be obliged to undertake the train- 
ing of a daughter as he would have to un- 
dertake the training of a son. That, be 
reflects, is the mother’s duty; and know- 
ing what the 
parent when the years arrive for molding 
he 


anxieties and doubts beset 


character and developing the mind, 
experiences a sense of genuine relief. 
This feeling is not entirely unnatural. 
Yet it is scarcely justified by even a 
superficial reading of the situation; while 
if one looks into the subject with any 
philosophical insight, such a feeling can 
not be justified at all. It is quite true that 
the mother must, almost of necessity, be the 
daughter’s guide and safeguard from in- 
fancy to marriage; that she, by her con- 
stant presence, by her ready intuition, and 
most of all, by the very fact of her sex, 
can do for the young child, for the girl, 
and for the maiden who is ripening into 
conscious womanhood, that which no 
father, no matter how loving or devoted 
he may be, can The thousand 
intimate and infinitely small details, which 
in the mass are of indescribable importance 
to the present needs and future happiness 
of the can never be so subtly 
understood by any one as by the mother, 
with all her delicate perceptions vivified 
by the maternal instinet, and with her own 
experience to guide her judgment. Yet, 
while this is very true, is it also true that 
the father stands entirely without the 
sphere of helpful influence, that his duties 
are material and extraneous only, and that 
in the rearing of a girl child he really does 
If this were so, it would be a 


ever do. 


daughter, 


not count? 
strange and quite anomalous dispensation 
of Nature; and even though many fathers 


accept it as being almost axiomatic, and 


even though their conduct bears out their 
belief, this in itself can never alter by one 
jot the fundamental principle of obligation 
which underlies the fact of fatherhood. 

How odd, indeed, is such a view when 
we consider all the circumstances! The 
child is the child of her father no less than 
of her mother. He has given her life. 
She is his own, and perhaps oftener than is 
the case with a son, does she bear in face 
and form and temperament, his likeness, 
through the operation of a far-reaching, 
curious physiological law which has not yet 
received a scientific explanation. Yet it 
is held by many, in their actions, that the 
father can do nothing for his daughter that 
some benevolent stranger might not do! 
To see that she is housed and fed and 
clothed and educated as well as his finan- 
cial circumstances will allow—is this in re- 
ality the whole duty of a father? Just 
because she is not of his sex, must he 
who gave her life have no share in the 
fashioning of that life, in the influences 
that are to affect its destiny, in the mental 
and moral and spiritual direction that is 
given to it? Can he contribute nothing 
and the mother everything? This surely 
does not appeal to reason and to common 
sense; and just a little thought will show 
that it is not in harmony with the inner 
truths of life. 

The love of a father for his daughter is, 
I think, the very purest love that earth 
can know, the love that comes the nearest 
to what we all imagine the divine love to 
be. The love of a husband for his wife 
when it endures the storm and stress which 
mark the period of mutual adaptation, is 
wonderfully beautiful; yet it had its birth 
in passion, and the memories of its early 
years remain to keep it very human. The 
love that is given to a father or a mother 
is strong and deep and lasting; yet it lacks 
the exaltation and supreme emotion which 
are necessary to the love that has no flaw. 
The love of a father for his son is intense 
and overmastering; yet, as I tried to ex- 
plain in these pages not very long ago, 
there is a touch of personal pride, of al- 
most couscious egoism, in it, which renders 











it not wholly selfless and serene. But the 
love of a father for the girl child who has 
been born to him is more than any other 
love on earth, in its purity, its unalterable 
constancy, its power of self-sacrifice, its 
profound delight, and its infinite tender- 
ness. 

And so it is that while husbands and 
wives may become estranged, and while 
sons and daughters may, through separa- 
tion and new interests, half forget their 
parents in the self-absorption of their lives, 
and while fathers, when their pride of 
fatherhood is disappointed, may cast out 
their sons with a feeling which outraged 
egoism tortures into hatred, the love of a 
father for his daughter withstands and tri- 
umphs over neglect, ingratitude, and even 
shame, so firmly rooted is it in the very 
citadel and shrine of man’s divinity. Bal- 
zac, who had searched the human heart and 
sounded all its depths, gave to the world 
no masterpiece so instinct with eternal, 
vital truth as when in Pére Goriot he drew 
his deathless picture of this deathless love. 

There is a very pretty illustration of the 
father’s attitude to be found in what is 
told of the present German Emperor. That 
impulsive, erratic, brilliant ruler had sev- 
eral sons before a daughter came to him. 
When the eldest of these was born, he 
regarded him with the affection of a father, 
and with the pride of a monarch who knows 
that a male chiid of his own begetting will 
succeed to the imperial honors of a mighty 
throne. But, dear though the little Crown 
Prince was to his father’s heart, the child 
was made to understand almost from his 
baby years, that he was first of all the sub- 
ject and the soldier, and that his father 
was first of all the Kaiser and the War Lord. 
The little fellow was put into uniform and 
drilled at an age when other children are 
still playing in the nursery. If he met the 
Emperor, he saluted him as promptly and 
as gravely as would the oldest Pomeranian 
grenadier. And so it was with the Kaiser’s 
other sons. They received the stern military 
training which the tradition of the House 
of Hohenzollern imposes on its heirs. They 
found no special gentleness in their father’s 
look. His voice was almost always the 
voice of sharp command. They were 
princes of tue blood, and they were soldiers 
of the Empire before all else. But when at 
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last there came a little daughter, then the 
master of fleets became the 
father and the human He who had 
once told his troops that they must shoot 
down their very fathers and mothers if he 
gave the order, had_ intrigued 
against his own father, sneered at his own 


and armies 


man. 


he who 
mother, and austerely disciplined his own 
sons—he it was who put aside all his pride 
of power, and forgot his sternness, to be- 
come the captive playfellow of the child 
whose baby smile was more to him than a 
new province, and whose displeasure was 
harder to endure than the hostility of the 
offended Bismarck. 

But it is not a father’s mere devetion that 
really counts, great though it may be and 
perfect initself. It is the outward expres- 
sion of devotion which must always be the 
most important phase of it—an expression 
that shall take some form of service, and, 
equally with the mother’s, help to assure a 
happy future for the child. The mother- 
love can find a thousand ways in which to 
transmute itself into efficient care and help- 
Can the father do nothing save 
but 


fulness. 
to stand aside and watch admiringly 
helplessly the evolution of a character in 
whose molding he can have no share? Or 
is there something left for him to do which 
no one else ean do so well, and which will 
supplement and strengthen the influence of 
the mother on the child? 

There are two things, as it seems to me, 
that can be done by a father for his daugh- 
ter and that, if they were always done, 
would in the course of a single generation 
make our womankind approach a level 
which they never yet have reached. And 
neither of these things can be Jone if a 
father stands aloof and never really comes 
to know the child from her earlier years. 
Many men, perhaps a majority of them, 
have a curious bashfulness in the presence 
of children. They are uneasy with an op- 
pressive sense of grownupness that makes 
them actually awkward and uncomfortable. 
They have a feeling that the child expects 
something of them and has a right to it; 
and yet just what it is, they cannot possibly 
divine. 
they speak with an added touch of dignity 
or rather stiffness; and they say flat, pom- 


So, when they speak to children, 


pous, grown-up things such as puzzle the 
child or silence it, and drive it back into 
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the inner sanctuary of its own little world, 
to which the well-meaning but embarrassed 
elder never finds the golden key. And yet 
the key is always so near at hand, so easy 
to reach, if one but has the secret of sim- 
plicity and can put aside self-consciousness 
and let the youthfulness in his own heart 
rush out to meet the youthfulness of the 
child. Love ought to make this always 
possible; yet oftentimes the father who 
would die for the child’s sake, can not 
struggle through the barrier that seems to 
separate their understanding of each other. 
In reality, all children are responsive. They 
give their trust and confidence very readily 
to one who meets them on their own 
ground, not ‘‘talking down’’ to them or 
striving laboriously to be childish with an 
artificial childishness of which the instinct 
of childhood so unerringly detects the in- 
sincerity. Perfect naturalness, and a com- 
plete self-surrender, and a genuine affection 
beneath it all—these will alone win their 
way into the children’s world, than which 
there is no world so curious and wonderful, 
with a touch of the celestial still lingering 
about it all, and a trustful, innocent igno- 
rance that is beautiful in its charm and in 
its quite unconscious pathos. It is only the 
first step that counts; and when you are 
once within the portal all the rest is easy. 
You have made the childish hearts your 
own, and you can work upon them as a 
plastic artist works upon his clay. 

Many men, however, find it easy to 
‘*make friends’’ with boys, because of the 
memory of their own boyhood, while still 
regarding girls as more or less inscrutable. 
Yet this feeling is in the main subjective 
and has no basis in the facts. For the 
truth is that in the earlier years of child- 
hood, the differentiation of sex does not 
make itself conspicuous. The interests of 
the very young boy and those of the very 
young girl are not essentially unlike. Boys 
play with dolls until some older boy makes 
sport of them for doing so; and girls will 
enter into boyish games and will in fact 
imitate the boyish manner as a matter of 
deliberate choice. The so-called ‘‘tomboy’’ 
is an evidence of this. Most girls are tom- 
boys until they are seven or eight years 
old, and many of them remain tomboys 
until the age of fourteen or fifteen. This 
makes it all the easier for a father to gain 
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a clue to the confidence of his daughter 
in her earlier years; and having gained 
it once, he need never let it go. For, as 
time goes on, the habit of intimacy will 
not be lost, and both he and she will be 
all the closer friends. He will have learned 
her impulses, her tastes, her likings and 
dislikes, the strength and also the weak- 
nesses of her nature, and he will know in- 
tuitively how to influence her through 
those motives that will make the strongest 
appeal to her. Now, having won this 
knowledge, how can he use it best? I 
should say that the best use which he can 
make of it is to keep it unimpaired and to 
perpetuate it. To establish and maintain the 
very closest sympathy with her is one great 
thing that a father can do for his daughter, 
because, as I said before, the existence of 
such a sympathy and intimate association 
exercises in two most important spheres an 
influence whose value is inestimable. 

The chief defect in the rearing-up of 
girls lies in the fact that the atmosphere of 
their period of development is too intensely 
feminine. The mother’s constant watch- 
fulness, her omnipresence, her incessant 
friendship with the daughter whom she 
is guiding into womanhood, are usually sup- 
plemented only by the watchfulness and 
association of other women. Moreover, 
after six or seven years have passed, the 
young girl’s companions are almost ex- 
clusively those of her own sex. If she 
have brothers, they will not admit her to 
their intimacy; for with the clannishness 
of all very boyish boys, they look down upon 
girls as upon an inferior race, and they herd 
together by themselves in the amusing pride 
of their incipient masculinity. Hence, the 
young girl usually grows into early woman- 
hood, with the feminine traits which were 
hers at birth all heightened and accentu- 
ated. These traits are nearly always in 
themselves most beautiful—the sensitive- 
ness, the capacity for warm affection, the 
quick responsiveness, the emotional nature, 
the personal point of view. One expects 
all these in woman; and without them, 
woman would lose her special and peculiar 
charm. Yet in each of them there is 
danger to the woman herself and to her 
own happiness; so that could the intensity 
of each be tempered and controlled by some 
counterbalancing influence, the charm would 
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not be lost, while the character would be 
greatly strengthened. 

Herein is suggested very clearly the 
value of a father’s influence. If he be his 


daughter’s friend and chosen companion, 
sharing all her little confidences and im- 
parting to her much of what he knows, 


with the intuition of a woman and the 
breadth and sanity of a man, the girl 
will grow up with a mind unlike the minds 
of the many women in whom femininity 
verges upon fatuity. From close associa- 
tion with a father, the young girl quite 
unconscicusly acquires something of the 
largeness of the man’s nature and loses 
something of the pettiness and narrowness 
of the woman’s. His tolerant, genial spirit 
will moderate her tense emotionalism. His 
sense of humor will rid her of sentimental- 
ism and imbue her with a sense of true 
proportion. His fun, his good comrade- 
ship, his affection, and his knowledge of 
life, will help to send her forth into the 
world, strengthened and developed as no 
purely feminine influence could strengthen 
and develop her. She will know more 
than the restricted corner of existence in 
which many children are bred up; and if 
the father have the knowledge and the gift 
of sharing it, she will have intellectual 
interests and acquirements that will make 
her society not merely charming but stimu- 
lating and informing. For it is a great 
mistake to suppose that men really like 
women who are frivolous; just as it isa 
mistake to think that women most enjoy 
the society of men who have empty heads. 
No one admires a male pedant or a feminine 
bluestocking, yet both men and women 
derive the greatest pleasure from those who 
are at once well-mannered and well-in- 
formed. It is in the father’s power to 
make his daughter one who, if the beauty 
of her person pleases, can heighten and in- 
tensify the charm by the added beauty of a 
clear, well-stored, and fascinating mind. 

A great many fathers will wonder how 
they can be expected to impart to a 
young daughter a knowledge of the 
things in which they, themselves, are 
interested. Are they to become teachers 
and lecturers and domestic pedagogues? 
And if so, can the child, especially 
the girl child—be made to care a straw 
for politics and history and literature 
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and the thousand and one affairs of the 
great world of which she as yet knows noth- 
ing and perhaps (so they think) will never 
need to know very much? To which one 
may answer, No, they are not expected to 
become anything of the kind, but simply to 
be in reality what they are in name—fathers. 
The thing is so easy, though it may seem 
so hard. A child—a very young child— 
can be made to take a vivid interest in any- 
thing whatever if only the right method of 
approach be tried. The sensitive, im- 
pressionable, receptive mind is open wide 
for every possible sort of knowledge; and 
all that is necessary is to make that knowl- 
edge simple—to translate it into childish 
terms—and it will be grasped and assimi- 
lated at once. If only fathers would culti- 
vate the gift of story-telling, and put them- 
selves in sympathy with the child’s world, 
there is nothing in human knowledge that 
can not be, in part at least, given to the 
eager young mind, and it will, when so 
given, be received precisely as the more or- 
dinary facts of the child’s immediate en- 
vironment are received, simply and as a mat- 
ter of course. This is only a reversion to the 
old, old fashion of handing down accumu- 
lated experience and priceless truths as 
these were transmitted in past ages when 
books and schools had no existence but 
when the poet or the rhapsode or the min- 
strel or the story-teller fascinated and 
taught his listeners at one and the same 
time. Here a little and there a little, now 
a curious fact, an interesting anecdote, a 
picturesque and memorable happening, and 
again good, simple, luminous talk about 
things and about men and women—and 
before you know it, the child begins her- 
self to draw you on, and to seek by eager 
questioning to know the rest. And after 
a little, these isolated facts and anecdotes 
and events weave themselves together in 
the consciousness, and commence to have a 
dimly seen relationship to one another, so 
that each derives a clearer meaning from 
all the rest, until without knowing it the 
child has got some sort of perception of 
the continuity and oneness of all human 
history. 

Knowledge gained in this way is the 
surest knowledge of all. It is chemically, 
and not mechanically, mingled with the 
mental stores. It is received at an age 
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when it becomes a part of one’s being, and 
is therefore the self-conscious knowl- 
edge which renders some men and very 
women pedantic and intellectually 
And best of all, it makes 


not 


many 
ostentatious. 


easy the way for that fuller understanding 
of the world which comes with every year, 
or rather it sets a truer value upon what is 


thereafter. It begins a process 
which will continue throughout life—a 
process of thoroughly assimilating what is 
worth knowing at all, of exercising an in- 
telligent curiosity, and of gaining breadth 
of interest and a more perfect sympathy 
with every phase of life. And the beauty 
of it is that it comes so unconsciously when 
it comes in such a way asthis. It is taken 
in just as the air is breathed, without the 
slightest effort, and even without the 
thought that anything is being done. 
Give us girls whose fathers have cared to 
make companions of them, and to talk to 
them of everything, and we shall soon have 
a race of women such as the modern world 
has never seen. 

And the second result which the father’s 
close association with his daughter can ac- 
complish is something more important still. 
The most trying moment for a father or a 
mother is the moment when the young girl 
as she reaches womanhood goes out into a 
somewhat larger world than that of child- 
There she will meet men on equal 


learned 


hood. 


WHAT A FATHER CAN DO FOR HIS DAUGHTER. 


terms, and there it is to be supposed that 
she will ultimately find the man to whom 
her life is destined to be linked for better 
or for worse. Whom will she choose, and 
who will seek to be her choice? Will she 
be infatuated by some fool who to her 
ignorance and inexperience will seem to be 
the fairy prince of her harmless dreams, 
because she has as yet no standard by which 
to judge him? Will her innocent love of 
admiration, her girlish vanity and her lack 
of knowledge lead her into the greatest error 
that a woman can commit who still remains 
untainted? 

The danger is always gtave. The pos- 
sibility is always there. Yet the danger is 
diminished and the possibility shrinks into 
almost nothingness, if the father has done 
his whole duty. For a father should be 
not only a daughter’s dear companion and 
close friend, but he ought to be her hero, 
too,—her type of what a manly, honorable 
man should be. Her love may go astray; 
yet at any rate she will never throw herself 
away upon a ninny; for she will, by the 
instinct which a fine example has awakened 
in her, reject the insincere, detect the 
fatuous and feeble, and at least have in 
her soul an ideal whose realization will de- 
mand not merely pleasant ways and smooth- 
tongued speech, but also heart and brain and 
feeling, blended with all the force and fire 
which go into the making of a man. 














IN COLLISION: 


~_ felt much more like a con- 

vict en route to prison than a bride- 
groom-elect when he climbed into the 
Pullman that morning. The train was 
comfortably fast, and the weather was cool. 
It wasn’t the journey of a hundred miles, 
but—what was to happen when he got there? 
3eing engaged to marry a moneyed maid 
had had its advantages. Being married 
to her began to look serious as the hour 
approached. It was all so different from 
what he had really wanted. He could not 
square it with any of his ideals, and the 
journey was like going to a funeral instead 
of a wedding. 

Rankyn loved life, books, pictures, ani- 
mals, sunsets, children—everything in Na- 
tureor bornof Nature. He used to plan of iiv- 
ing in the country the year around—when 
he ‘‘settled;’’ but, when he began to make 
headway in society, his expenses demanded 
a lucky marriage, and at once. Hence he 
had rather rushed things with Miss Willson, 
the brewer’s daughter; and this was his 
wedding-day. Personally, she was a hot- 
house product, but her several millions 
were genuine. 

Rankyn looked out over the fields, and 
comforted himself with the thought that 
he could go tramping alone. That wasn’t 
so bad when one had no finances to worry 
one. He wondered if she would make him 
an allowance! Perhaps he might even 
write a book, or try Arctic exploration in 
his new-bought leisure. 

These reassurances were interrupted by 
the arrival in front of him of a most effect- 
ive gray hat, with three black velvet rib- 
bons, on a head of quite inviting brown. 
Rankyn’s experienced eyes sought the 
usual signs, and found they told him his 
forward neighbor was an amazingly pretty 
girl. Underneath the brown head was the 
top of a long black coat, the collar of 
which, lined with a band of cerise, shone 
brilliantly against a patch of silken olive 
skin. When a sudden lurch of the car in- 


volved readjustment of the gray hat, Ran- 
kyn’s fugitive observations were precipi- 





TWO OF A KIND. 


By JAMES EDMUND DUNNING, 





tated into fact by the sight of a rather 
good-looking hand. 
‘*A woman traveling in new gloves!’ 


’ 


wonderingly. ‘It’s the 
Maybe, though, she had 


’ 


he thought, 
world’s record! 
mislaid her old ones.’ 

Long efforts at perfection in detail had 
make Rankyn expert. 


Even the coroner’s jury has never fully 
explained the wreck, but it was a big one. 
Two fast trains tried to pass on a single 
track. Twenty seconds later, Rankyn re- 
covered consciousness in the ruins of the 
parlor-car, and found his interest in the pit- 
eous spectacle around the frailer day-coaches 
diluted by a more immediate demand. His 
neighbor lay exactly at his feet, the gray 
hat very much awry. She opened her 
eyes, and looked up at him. His guess 
on her good looks was completely justified. 

‘*Are you hurt?’’ he asked. 

‘**T don’t quite know,’’ she replied, with 
ineffable self-possession. ‘‘Are you?’’ 

‘*Neither do I,’’ said Rankyn, really not 
caring much. 

They stared at each other 
in the way people do in their first collision. 
Then she smiled briefly, and said :— 

‘*Well——”’ 

‘*Of course !”’ 


a few seconds 


cried Rankyn, coming out 
of his stupor, ‘‘I beg pardon! Let me 
see!’’ He sat up. It did not hurt him. 
He tried his joints. Nothing hurt him. 

‘*Please!’’ cried the girl, quickly. 

He sprang up, and reached down for her 
hands. She was very pale. 

‘*T can’t———’’ she whispered, weakly; 
‘‘there’s something pinning down my right 
foot.’’ 

‘*Pinning down !’? Rankyn’s heart fell. 
He saw that she was strewn with wreckage. 

‘*Can’t you it?’’ he asked. He 
had a terrible desire to yell for help. 

‘*A little, but I——- Oh! I don’t dare 
move it! I’m pinned—— Oh! please 
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Rankyn went down on his knees, and 


the litter which partly 
32 


move 


began shifting 
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IN COLLISION: TWO 


She put both hands over her 
Rankyn wanted to 


covered her. 
eyes, and lay silent. 
shut his eyes, too, but closed his jaws 
tightly instead, and kept on working. He 
threw a split chair-back one way, and a 
cushion the other, uncovering her impris- 
oned foot. There it lay, most engagingly 
clothed, safe and clear, under the sickening 
weight of-his own small valise! 

Even amid the cries from the rear, Ran- 
kyn had to laugh—perhaps a trifle hyster- 
ically. 

“‘Get up, please,’’ he said, holding out 
both hands. ‘‘It’s all right.’’ 

‘*My foot?’’ 

‘‘TIt was only my valise. 
must get away from this.’’ 

‘*And it’s not pinned! Oh—-h-h 

He guessed she was faint, and looked 
her over critically. Upina field near them 
he saw a farmhouse, emptied by the wreck. 

‘*Excuse me,’’ he said, suddenly, ‘‘but 
you must leave here at once. Allow me 


Come, you 


99 
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She was even lighter than he had thought, 
and came up easily. He swung her well 
toward his left shoulder, and, getting a new 
hold with both arms, marched solemnly 
away from their shattered train. She was 
so quiet he believed she really had fainted 
until he noticed that she held him firmly 
around the neck. He did not risk distract- 
ing conversation. 

They came to a fence, and Rankyn put 
her over, following with considerable 
alacrity. She stepped away a little. 

‘‘T can walk now——I think I can,”’ 
she said, most healthfully rosy. 

Rankyn’s manful self came forward, and 
he lied glibly to abet it. 

‘*No, you are very pale,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
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Then he picked her up again, before she 
could protest or escape him. Neither 
spoke as they neared the farmhouse. Ran- 
kyn’s mind was centered upon one tiny 
spot on his left cheek, where some brown 
hair touched him. He felt a little trem- 
ulous when he put her down in a big chair 
by the kitchen stove. 

‘*T’m so much obliged,’’ she said, look- 
ing hard at the woman who confusedly 
prepared for the arrival of the injured. 
‘*Please go back, now, and do what you 
can.’’ 
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: “* Very well,’’ replied Rankyn, with gentle 
insolence, ‘‘when I am ready. Be quiet, 
please. ”’ 

He poured some whisky from his flask, 
and mixed a hot, well-sweetened drink. 
While she swallowed it, with charming 
grimaces, he stood watching her. The 
gray hat was battered. He bent over her, 
and, drawing the pins, threw it into the 
wood-box. She flushed again, away up 
under the crest of lovely hair, but did 
not look at him. Rankyn admired her 
self-control, for he knew he was annoy- 
ing her. 

A youth ran in, and addressed Rankyn. 
‘‘Somebody’s to go ahead, and wire head- 
quarters from Grantborough,’’ he said. 
‘‘Can’t you do it? You’re not hurt, are 
you? It’s only two miles. Every train- 
man’s done up badly. They’re going to 
bring them all up _ here eighteen of 
them, and some of them——”’ 

Rankyn held up a commanding palm. 

‘¢___and, I mean, well, this is the 
only house, you know.’’ 

Rankyn looked at the girl. ‘‘ You can’t 
stay here, then,’’ he said. ‘‘Can you walk 
two miles?”’ 

‘‘T walk more every day of my life,’ 
she answered, smiling up to him at last. 
‘*Do you want me?”’ 

‘‘T won’t go without you,’’ Rankyn 
came near saying. Really, he only got 
her hat, and led the way out. They 
climbed the fence, and, gaining the tracks, 
started east toward Grantborough. On 
the fatal curve, they looked back. A slow 
procession moved toward the little farm- 
Some agonized cries reached them. 
said 


’ 
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house. 

‘‘T simply couldn’t have stayed,”’ 
the girl. ‘‘Could I?’’ 

Rankyn branched off into a talk about 
birds. She knew so much more than he 
did that he left birds for mountains and 
yachting and walking-tours and moon- 
lights. 

“TI love all that!’’ she cried—happily, 
he knew. 

‘‘Few women do,’’ said he, ‘‘they are 
so deeply interested in themselves. ’’ 

‘‘And men, too,’’ she replied, more 
earnestly. ‘‘They don’t like the Out- 
doors any more. I walk five miles a day, 
and I can do ten if I am in very good 
company.”’ 
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Rankyn looked at her, in admiration un- 
disguised. ‘‘And you shoot? And you 
don’t mind living in a tent, even when 
there’s no bath-tub and no steam-heat on 
damp days!’’ He was half bantering. 

‘*Yes,——yes, to both,’’ said the girl. 
‘‘Only I don’t like to kill things unless I 
think they want to kill me. All Nature 
is so lovely. And, don’t you know, I like 
it best because ‘the nearer we get to Nature 
the closer we are to God;’ for Nature is 
His only way of speaking to mortals, don’t 
you think?’’ 

‘‘T never heard any woman say that be- 
fore,’’ said Rankyn, fervently, ‘‘but it is 
beautifully true. ‘The groves were God’s 
first temples,’ you remember.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ the girl said, looking away, and 
speaking as if not tohim. ‘‘I do know, 
and I love it. But so few 
that it’s really lonesome—this being a dis- 
ciple of Nature. There’s only one true 
life in this world; and, after all, I don’t 
suppose it’s so different from what’s await- 
ing us in the other. They’re both com- 
plete in the degree in which they approach 
Nature’s ideal. That is why I love the 
Outdoors. It’s God’s Reality. That’s 
why [hate society. It’s a wicked, wicked 
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sham ! 

Her intensity astounded Rankyn; it was 
so like an arraignment of himself. 

‘*T understand,’’ he said, formally. 

‘*T know you do,’’ she replied, meaning 
more than he had intended to convey. 
‘*Nature’s elect sound in tune, as you and 
I have to-day. We know each other in- 
stantly through her mysterious bond. I 
always trust men and woman who wnder- 
stand. You may spend your life with some 
people who’ll never be able to see anything 


understand 


et 
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in Nature but dirt-heaps and dried leaves. 
I’m very, very glad, since Fate sent us this 
day, that you do understand.”’ 

Rankyn thought it a very short way to 
Grantborough. 

He wired a report to headquarters, and 
looked up branch trains, while the girl sat 
on a bench in the waiting-room. As he 
left the telegraph-window, he automatically 
read the time. It was eleven o’clock. 

He was to be married at eight that eve- 
ning, and all his baggage was in the wreck. 

He had not considered that. It re- 
minded him shockingly of several things. 
He walked slowly back to where she sat, 
and stood looking down at her—as he had 
in the farmhouse—ignoring his own rude- 
ness. She suddenly began pulling off her 
gloves. 

‘*A penny!’’ 
uncertainly. 

‘‘T was thinking,’’ Rankyn said, with 
that directness which made him both friends 
and foes, ‘Show very lovely you are, and 
that so long as I live I shall remember this 


eae 


she said, smiling a little 


day and you. 

She was pulling almost excitedly at her 
gloves. 

‘‘I’m on my way to be married,’’ 
went on, ‘‘and I’m sorry. Good-by.”’ 

The gloves were off. To Rankyn’s sur- 
prise she gave him her left hand. As his 
fingers closed firmly over it, he felt the cut 
of a gem, and looked down quickly at the 
blazing ring on her third finger. He did 
let go at once. When he lifted his 
eyes, she was regarding him earnestly. 
Then she put her other hand tightly over 
his. 

‘*Good-by,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I’m sorry, 


he 


not 


m9 


too: 





CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 
PART X. 
AUGUST BELMONT. 


By RALPH H. GRAVES. 


OR the first time in half a century, the 
banking interests of the Belmont 
family have become subsidiary to other 
pursuits. As a banker, August Belmont 
the elder won name and fortune. As 
president of the greatest urban-transit com- 
pany in the world, the August Belmont of 
to-day is known chiefly for the tunnels he 
is building in the City of New York, and for 
the gigantic deals through which he is to 
unite the underground and elevated rail- 
road systems of the city under his own 
control. 

The Rapid Transit Subway, twenty-one 
miles in length, stretching through two of 
the city’s five boroughs, is nearly com- 
pleted; and Mr. Belmont was the man who 
raised the millions to get the contract, and 
he took advantage of the opportunity at 
which the boldest financiers of Wall Street 
had balked for ten years. When this sub- 


way was but half finished, the city was 
ready to build the extension tunnel across 


the East River to Brooklyn. Mr. Belmont 
saw that his syndicate must obtain the 
contract for the extension; it would have 
meant millions of losses and disastrous com- 
plications if another corporation should 
control the new link. Only two bids for 
the East River tunnel were made. The Bel- 
mont company offered to do the work for 
three million dollars; the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company’s bid was eight million 
dollars. Expert engineers had already esti- 
mated the cost of the extension at ten mil- 
lion dollars, and the public was astonished 
at the announcement of Mr. Belmont’s 
seeming audacity. 

‘‘We had to do it,’’ he explained. ‘‘The 
reason we could afford to name a figure so 
far below the actual cost was that we had 
the necessary machinery on hand as a result 
of our work on the original subway; be- 
sides, we needed the connection with 
Brooklyn.’’ 

The controversy preceding the awarding 
of the Brooklyn contract is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge to New- Yorkers, and every 
well-informed citizen has heard the prophecy 


that the subway company ultimately would 
absorb the Brooklyn surface lines of the 
rival bidder; but, even when it was ex- 
plained why the Belmont syndicate was 
willing to take the job at a loss of seven 
million doilars, no one suspected that an 
effort to absorb the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad was brewing. The Manhattan, 
controlled by the Goulds and Russell Sage, 
has been running since 1878. Its divi- 
dends are among the largest on record. Its 
passengers number more than half a million 
a day. Its absorption by the Belmont 
company means that the transit in the city 
is to be monopolized by two rival corpora- 
tions—that Mr. Belmont’s only ‘rivals to 
the title of ‘‘transit king’’ will be the men 
who dominate the surface street-car lines 
of the Metropolitan system, the head of 
which is William C. Whitney. The aggre- 
gate capital of the syndicate which will 
regulate underground and overhead traffic 
in New York is more than one hundred and 
thirty million dollars; and, if Mr. Belmont 
can persuade the city to build a complete sys- 
tem of tunnels with money borrowed from 
him and his associates, the investment pre- 
sented will be close to two hundred million 
dollars in the end. 

August Belmont will be fifty years old in 
February next. Though he has conducted 
the Belmont banking- house since his 
father’s death, and has made a reputation 
as a successful financier, his name has not 
been synonymous with any extraordinary 
business undertaking until within the last 
few years. Previous to his entrance into 
the field of tunnels he had been regarded 
simply as a man of good business training, 
with inherited opportunities. He had a 
fortune to start with, and he was astute 
enough to increase it slowly and surely. He 
had not sustained reverses, nor had he ac- 
complished any bold coups. It was after 
he began tunnel-building that he suffered 
his worst setback. J. Pierpont Morgan 
wrested the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road from his control, and the cartoonists 
of the country pictured him as a financial 
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pygmy; but, even if he did lose a game 
with Mr. Morgan, that does not prove him 
any the less a successful financier. A man 
might be a phenomenal success, and yet he 
might not be equal to a combat with the 
acknowledged genius of the financial arena. 
Mr. Belmont is five and a half feet tall and 
weighs one hundred and fifty pounds. It is 
said of him that no other American looks 
so much like an Englishman, but his only 
English trait is his enthusiastic love of out- 


door sports. If he has any pose, it is that 


of absent-mindedness; an unknown visitor, 
after obtaining admission to the private 
oftice by sending in a card, may be greeted 


are you, and 
After a few 


with the inquiry: ‘*‘Who 
where did you come from?"’ 
minutes of conversa- 
tion, it becomes per- 
fectly evident to the 
stranger that Mr. Bel- 
mont has memorized 
the name on the card, 
and is very well aware 
of the purpose of the 
visit, however trifling 
that purpose may be. 
Outdoor sports have 
been an attraction to 
the banker ever since 
his schoolboy days. 
and since then there 
has not been a time 
when he did not de- 
vote money and en- 
ergy to gratify his 
whims in this direc- 
tion. During one 
period of his life—while he was estab- 
lishing himself as head of the banking- 
house in the years following his father’s 
death—he let sports fall somewhat into the 
background, but no sooner had he made 
firm his position than he returned once 
more to the horses his father had loved 
before him, to the dog-kennels, the polo- 
field, golf-links and yacht. He is president 
of the Coney Island Jockey Club, and it 
was his entrance into that position that 
gave the signal for race-track reforms, the 
warning for unfair racing-men to clear out. 
The American Kennel Club also claims him 
as its head, as does the Fox Terrier Club. 
He belongs to the New York, Larchmont, 
Seawanhaka, Eastern and Corinthian yacht- 
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clubs, and to the Country, Meadowbrook 
and Rockaway hunting-clubs. In raising 
dogs and horses, of both of which he has 
some of the finest representatives in the 
United States, he is not actuated solely by 
the pleasure he gets at racing or winning 
blue ribbons. Each pursuit is carried on 
as a science, just as studiously as the scien- 
tific farmer cares for his grain-fields, or the 
professional cattle-raiser for his flocks and 
herds. In order to please the owner, the 
stable or kennel of Mr. Belmont must pro- 
duce successful horses or dogs, and must 
pay its own expenses as nearly as possible; 
the more clearly it does these things, the 
better does it please him. 

On his mother’s side, Mr. Belmont is 
descended from Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard 
Perry, hero of the 
naval battle of Lake 
Erie and negotiator 
of the treaty between 
Japan and the United 
States. On his father’s 
side, his stock is Aus- 
trian. Theelder 
August Belmont came 
from the banks of the 
River Rhone, in 1844, 
to be Austrian Consul- 
general at the Port of 
New York. 

It was not long, 
however, before he 
decided to become 
an American citizen, 
and, after taking out 
his naturalization papers, he resigned the 
consular position in 1850, three years be- 
fore his second son, August, was born. 
Subsequently, he was American Chargé 
d’Affaires at The Hague, and from there 
he returned to New York to spend the 
rest of his days attending to his bank and 
to his race-horses. 

Before going to Harvard University, Mr. 
Belmont was educated at the Rectory School 
in Connecticut; at Haverford, Pennsyl- 
yania, and at the Exeter Academy, New 
Hampshire. In Harvard, he was extremely 
popular, belonging to all the prominent 
student organizations. He founded the 
Harvard Art Club, and ever since then he 
has been listed as one of New York’s 
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connoisseurs in matters of art. He is a 


trustee of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
he possesses a fine private collection of 


paintings. Having received his diploma 
from the university in 1874, he entered his 
father’s banking-house the next year. 
From that time until the present, except 
for a period following the elder Belmont’s 
death, he has been prominent in society 
and in the sporting world, though never an 
extremist in either. His friends know him 
as a most entertaining companion, but as 
one never ready to neglect business for 
pleasure. He likes pleasure, if there is no 
work to be done. Among the organizations 
to which he belongs in New York City are 
the Union, Knickerbocker, Coaching, Man- 
hattan, Metropolitan, Harvard, Tandem, 
Lawyers’, Downtown and Racquet clubs. 
His city home is at Forty-four East Thirty- 
fourth Street, and he has three sons, August, 
Jr., Raymond and Morgan. Mrs. Belmont, 
who was Miss Bessie Hamilton Morgan, 
died nearly four years ago. 

If Mr. Belmont did not have well-defined 
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political opinions he would not deserve his 
name. He isa Democrat. His school is 
the one which withdrew from publicity 
during the Bryan epoch. He has not been 
to Congress, as have both his brothers, and 
the height of his political aspirations up 
to date has been a seat in an occasional 
Democratic convention. He was one of 
the Tammany delegates who nominated Bird 
S. Coler for Governor of New York State. 

Whether the capabilities of Mr. Belmont 
are adequate to the task he has set for him- 
self—the ultimate control of most, if not 
all, of the city’s passenger traflic—remains 
to be seen. If his ‘‘staying powers’’ are 
proportionate to the breadth of the scheme 
he has originated, surely he is destined to 
occupy a position of unique preeminence 
in ‘‘The Street.’’ To-day he is a director 
in thirty-five great corporations, but the 
combined influence of all his present offices 
will dwindle into comparative insignifi- 
cance if he succeeds in securing personal 
control of the future overhead and sub-sur- 
face railways of Greater New York. 


HENRY MELVILLE WHITNEY. 


By ARTHUR E. MCFARLANE. 


HILE, as good Americans, we are 
triumphing with an honest, loud 
noise over the victories of American in- 
dustries abroad, has it ever really occurred 
to us that this very success carries with 
it its own danger? For, indeed, regarded 
from one aspect, our enterprise may merely 
be showing the nations of the earth how 
we do things. We are, in a way, selling 
the hostile our powder, and explaining to 
them our system of fortifications. Our 
indomitable commercial cruisers, every 
day returning with tales of conquest, have 
also been teaching the contemnéd foreigner 
the best methods of constructing his com- 
mercial craft; and there may be some very 
apt pupils in quarters where they are least 
suspected. It is a gaping trap-door 
thought, and we shall in no measure enter- 
tain it! 

Yet, almost within the last two years, 
there has been established in a foreign port 
not six hundred miles from Cape Cod a 
hostile camp as aggressive as it is well 
armed; and of late it has been growing 
in strength by ratio arithmetical and geo- 


metrical. It has been sending its raiding 
fleets all over the American Atlantic. It 
has most audaciously invaded these great 
United States. It has even launched its 
pygmy but very vicious javelins at the 
rhinocerine hide of the huge Steel Trust 
itself; yes, and it has paused on its march 
to heave large, bituminous chunks at the 
astonished coal-barons of Pennsylvania. 
And it vows that, before another ten years 
shall pass, it will be doing very great 
things indeed. 

It is Mr. Henry M. Whitney who has 
established, at Sydney, Cape Breton, a com- 
bined coal- and steel-company which has 
made that ‘‘outstretched right hand of 
Canada’’ look very much like an out- 
stretched bunch of knuckles! It would 
be stupid to give Mr. Whitney the extended 
preface of those who are less well-known. 
Yet a glance over his amazingly successful 
career will both show what type of man he 
is and make clear how he came to direct 
some twenty million dollars into Sydney. 
He was born at Conway, Massachusetts, in 
1839, being a son of General James S. 











Whitney, afterward Collector of the Port 
of Boston. He received his education at 
Williston Seminary and in the Conway 
bank. Later, he held positions under his 
father, at first in the customs and after- 
ward in the management of the Metropol- 
itan Steamship Company. And of this 
company, at his father’s death in 1879, 
he became the president. Within the next 
few years, he began to exhibit those quiet 
but most enterprising business traits which 
have made his happy smile a thing of fear 
and loathing to all wire-pulling little people. 

For some time, he had been interested in 
Boston real estate; and he already foresaw 
the possibility of that system of suburbs 
which was later to make the ‘‘Hub’’ one 
of the most perfectly environed cities in 
the world. On Brookline especially, he 
had set his meditative eyes. If there could 
be run out to it a broad and 
beautiful boulevard, carrying a 
well-equipped _ street - railway 
line, it surely would be a most 


beneficial thing for all con- 
cerned. Having bought up all 


the purchasable land along the 
proposed highway, he offered 
to build the boulevard himself, 
meeting one-third its cost, if 
Brookline would do the rest. A 
bargain was struck, and Mr. 
Whitney went speedily to work ; 
but, while he was still mired in 
his excavation, he learned that 
the ‘‘inside’’ Boston street - railways 
were not going to do business with 
his small ‘‘West End’? line; his passen- 
gers would be able to get into the city 
only by paying two fares. Here was some- 
thing in the nature of an obstacle. The 
boom in Brookline real estate descended to 
the ground to wait for further orders. It 
was as if the model street-car Mr. Whitney 
had adopted had been of the ‘‘hopper’’ 
variety, and the bottom had suddenly 
dropped out of it. 

But as for Mr. Whitney—-well, he was 
one of those hopeless individuals who never 
can be made to see the difference between 
stumbling-blocks and stepping-stones. He 
showed no proper emotion at all. But, 
from being mainly interested in suburban 
real estate, he all at once became mainly 
interested in urban street-railways. In the 
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first place, they were all unpopularly back- 
ward in adopting electricity as his own 
line had done. Then again there were too 
many of them. They were all at cross- 
purposes—as ready to cut each other’s 
throats as they had been to cut his. Also, 
they had stocks for sale. Mr. Whitney 
thought a little longer, and then proceeded 
to put into play what may be described as 
the “churning’’ method. From time to time, 
too, there went into the churn some stocks 
of his own line to serve as those freshen- 
ing dashes of cold water which accelerate 
the process. Why draw out the woful 
tale? The tortured cream of those Be ‘on 
street-car companies came out the finest 
and richest kind of butter—and the owner 
of that large, well-molded, golden lump 
was Henry M. Whitney! Since then, Boston 
has had a street-railway service which it 
would be very ungrateful to 
complain of. 

Now, the running of a great 
electric power-house naturally 
turns one’s mind to the price 
of coal; and, in 1893, Mr. 
Whitney was looking about to 
find where he could get the 
cheapest. It is the kind of 
history which we most rap- 
idly forget that in Cape Breton 
the first American coal was 
mined. Indeed, on that same 
Glace Bay headland where Mar- 
coni has set up his ‘‘towers, ’’ 
the upper ‘‘seam’’ comes out like a 
broad, horizontal crayon-stroke. For thirty 
miles around, it has been mined, more 
or less primitively, for the last hundred 
and fifty years. Mr. Whitney’s experts 
told him it was good coal, that there was 
much of it, and that if mined rightly it 
could be mined cheaply. Most ofall, it was 
on tide-water, and it could be brought the 
six hundred miles to Boston very cheaply 
indeed. 

But the Bostonians did not take to the 
Canadian black diamonds at all. They 
told Mr. Whitney that he might have meant 
well, but, none the less, his coal was a great 
deal smokier than it really ought to be, 
and the laundries were growing fat upon 
them, and were they Pittsburgers that they 
should stand this thing? This was as 
painful as it was unexpected. Mr. Whitney 
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again paused for thought, and he came 
to the conclusion that his coal had been 
cruelly maligned: it was good coal, and it 
had acquired that deplorable smoking- 
habit because it was peculiarly rich in tar and 
gas and sulphate of ammonia and a dozen 
other most valuable by-products. Then 
he performed some large but quiet experi- 
ments in Halifax; and, in another month, 
he was organizing the Massachusetts Pipe 
Line Gas Company, ‘‘by means of which 
gas, obtained from treating the slack, or 
culm, of Cape Breton coal, could be sold 
to the various Boston gas-companies at a 
price which would compel its purchase.’’ 
Also, it was proven to a big group of rail- 
road-men that they could be furnished 
with a quality of coke which would beat 
almost any grade of coal for the locomotive 
fire-box—whereupon Mr. Whitney went 
into the coking business. And of the 
other profitable by-products, he proposed 
to return his sulphate of ammonia to his 
ungrateful fellow New-Englanders as a fer- 
tilizer for their abandoned farms. 

These matters having been brought to a 


highly gratifying conclusion, he went back 


to maritime Canada. It was then that he 
was the means of beginning something 
which gives promise of keeping the associ- 
ation of his name long after street-cars and 
gas and coke have forgotten him. As in 
the case of its coal, the presence of iron 
throughout Nova Scotia and the eastern 
‘*Cape’’ had always been general informa- 
tion; but, with the exception of one small 
working, it had never been mined. This, 
to American enterprise and capital, wiil 
seem a very strange thing. 

Yet, nevertheless, they had the ore; and, 
in the early nineties, a Newfoundland 
fisherman who had landed on an eight-mile 
rock, thirty miles out from St. Johns, 
known as Belle Island, brought back with 
him asa ‘‘killock,’’ or dory anchor, a beach 
boulder that was iron in almost unslagged 
purity. Now that Mr. Whitney’s mind 
had been cleared for new enterprises, it 
needed no magnetic boulders to set the 
vibrant needle of his interest tilting toward 
the subterranean again. He sat down with 
his experts to study Cape Breton steel-con- 
ditions. 

Now, in Cape Breton there was coal at 
tide-water, with half a dozen fine ports, on 
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that ‘‘long dock of the Dominion,’’ to 
choose among. There was ore of medium 
grade in almost every direction; and there 
was more of the highest grade only a day's 
sail across the channel on Belle Island. 
Limestone in plenty lay some fifteen miles to 
the north, also on tide-water; accordingly, 
a steel-plant could be built on tide-water—- 
that priceless point of vantage hungered 
for by every great mill- or factory-owner. 

Then, the comparative geography of 
Sydney was rather astonishing, too. 

Mr. Whitney expected to find her much 
nearer Liverpool than Pittsburg, but not 
twelve hundred and twenty-eight miles 
nearer. He found that she was about ten 
hundred and fifty miles nearer Gibraltar 
and the Mediterranean; and, so much does 
her out-jutting into the Atlantic count for, 
she was seven hundred and fifty-seven 
miles nearer Cape Town—even two hundred 
closer than Liverpool! What would have 
been even /ess suspected, she was actually 
nearer every South American port, from 
Pernambuco down, than any other shipping- 
point on the American seaboard ! 

All this was very interesting study-matter 
for Mr. Whitney. He became very much 
absorbed init. . It will be already apparent 
that, whenever Mr. Whitney became very 
much absorbed in anything, he generally 
ended by absorbing it! The summer had 
not passed before he had half a dozen other 
moneyed men no less interested in Sydney. 
They organized another company, and pro- 
ceeded to acquire ore- properties every where. 
For part of Belle Island, they paid a million 
dollars. For another undeveloped holding 
in Cape Breton, they paid as much more. 
Not only in Cape Breton, but far along the 
north shore of Newfoundland and on the 
coast of Labrador, did they buy up proper- 
ties. Then they sent steel-men all through 
America and across the water to the mills 
of Westphalia and Luxemburg, so that 
they might start ignorant of no new idea. 
In another twenty months on Sydney Harbor 
they had a long mile of works and furnaces 
working day and night. Beside the huge 
foundations at Homestead and South 
Chicago, in the immensity of such things, 
the plant is not a great one; yet, even 
without the additions already contemplated, 
it is capable of supplying half of the steel 
consumed in Canada. 
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Very characteristically, when Mr. Whitney 
had got his machine in the best of running 
order, his main thoughts moved on to other 
things. While he still held a large interest 
in the Cape Breton enterprises, he retired 
from their presidency, and went back to 
3oston. His coke-ovens and his ‘‘Pipe 
Line Company’’ had grown to Gargantuan 
proportions; and now, too, under his mag- 
netic influence, there began to happen to 
the gas-companies of the ‘‘ Hub’’ that same 
thing which had a few years before hap- 
pened to its street-railway lines. 

But up at Sydney this wandering merchant 
had certainly let a most belligerent jinn 
with a Tartar’s head out of the seashore 
bottle. At the time when he left it, the 
United States Steel Company was trying to 
gather to itself all opposing interests; and, 
with the anxious cry of ‘‘ No Morganizing!"’ 
which went up throughout Canada, Ca- 
nadians purchased the preponderating in- 
fluence in the Sydney enterprises. As for the 
men who are managing all the detail and me- 
chanics of the twin companies, they are— 
need it be said?—practically all Americans ; 
and they are Americans who are not going to 
let the land of their adoption go to sleep 
again. Under the untiring hammer of Mr. 
Slayton, mechanical superintendent of the 
coal-company, the weight of old machinery 
already sold for ‘‘scrap’’ has brought some 
twenty-eight thousand dollars; and from 
that may be approximately inferred the cost 
of the new engines and compressors which 
have replaced it. Some months ago the dis- 
astrous coal-strike in the United States 
seemed on the verge of being duplicated in 
Cape Breton. Mr. Shields, the vice-president 
and general manager, met the men as one 
worker talking to others, and the trouble 
was mended in half a day. Occupying the 
entire wall which faces the desk of Mr. 
Coyne, the general traffic manager, is a 
chart which shows the daily position of 
every one of the company’s twenty big 
freighters: it reminds one of those pin- 
studded maps from which a certain great 
little emperor directed his conquering 
armies. In the office of the steel-company 
is a big, blue-print broad-sheet, indicating 
by comparison the national production of 
steel throughout the world. It is the burn- 
ing determination of every man in Cape 
Breton to add a Canadian column to that 
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broad-sheet that will set the world a- 
gaping. Carnegie has said that: ‘‘The 
city or nation which can produce the 
cheapest steel has insured supremacy.”’ 
Sydney claims to be assembling ‘‘the three 
raw materials,’’ and making the finished 
steel, at half the cost at which it can be 
made elsewhere. Furthermore, Cape Breton 
counts herself, in her unmined wealth of 
coal and iron, to be where England was two 
centuries ago, and dares to foresee for her- 
self no future! Whether this be 
prophecy or intoxication, she plainly has 
the courage of her ambitions. Already 
another great corporation is building steel- 
mills at Sydney, and there are more to 
follow. She is already important enough 
in the eyes of Canada to be named as either 
the terminus or a port of call for the new 
fast line of steamships which is to compete 
with ‘‘the Morgan boats;’’ and now, too, 
steel ships are to be built at Sydney. She 
will freight her coal and iron to the world’s 
markets in her own ships. 

But in the meantime she is doing any- 
thing but waiting on her future. She is 
already carrying the war into Egypt. While 
this is being written, a big five-master is 
delivering the first instalment of a twenty- 
five-thousand-ton coke order to New York. 
American coal is being displaced all along 
the St. Lawrence, and three steam-freighters 
are carrying the Cape Breton product to 
3oston. Last year, Pennsylvania coal-men 
got themselves a market in the Mediter- 
ranean: this year they will have to fight 
the Sydneyites, if they are going to keep 
it. As for the Cape Breton steel-company 
one certainly does not wish to echo the 
wildly exuberant notes of the local journal- 
ists, but the altogether significant fact must 
be written down that already it is making 
good its boast of ‘‘cheapest in the world.’’ 
Within the last twelve months it has been 
selling its output in Glasgow, in Liverpool, 
in Rotterdam, in Hamburg, and, more than 
all, in spite of land and water freights and 
a tariff meant to be prohibitive, in our coal- 
and-iron city of Pittsburg! 

In the meantime, Mr. Whitney shows 
himself in no wise troubled. He looks the 
bottle-flown jinn in its ferocious Tartar 
countenance, and is quite unafraid. Nay, 
far from that, he even peers into the bottle 
to see if, mayhap, there be not still concealed 
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therein other jinns equally vigorous and 
aching for an outlet. He feeds Cape Bre- 
ton coal into his great coke-ovens and gas- 
works, and sleeps the sleep of an exceedingly 
good conscience. 

Mr. Whitney has large holdings in the 
Sydney companies, and has every hope and 
belief that they may prosper. 

Is not his serene philosophy of industrial 
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competition the only right and true one? 
For commerce is a peculiar, never-ending 
battle, wherein, if they but carry on the 
struggle sturdily enough, both sides may 
be continuously successful. Nor has it been 
by chance, or the indulgence of Fortune, 
or by mere advantage of ports or mines or 
machinery, that this country has grown to 
her present strength and greatness. 


WILLIAM ANDREWS CLARK. 


By HENRY R. KNAPP. 


HE business of mining possesses so 

much of uncertainty, and records so 

many failures, that the few successes stand 

as distinct as does the general from the 
private. 

Sixty-three years ago, there was born of 
Scotch-Irish ancestry a boy who to-day owns 
the richest copper-mine on the globe. 
Luck had no part in its acquirement. A 
boy’s life on a Pennsylvania farm is well 
calculated to develop muscle, and seventeen 
years of it gave to William Andrews Clark 


a physique which, though slight, is a mar- 


vel of endurance and virility. At sixty- 
three he is as full of energy and ‘‘go’’ as 
men of thirty. Yet he has seen hardships, 
and, amidst them, has battled his way 
upward through the resisting and weari- 
some ‘‘life of the frontier,’’ when those 
words meant absence of civilization, abun- 
dance of bad Indians and worse white men. 
In 1862, then twenty-three years old, 
with an academic education, and a certif- 
icate in his pocket permitting him to 
practise law, Clark hired as a teamster, and 
drove an emigrant-wagon from his parent’s 
home at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, to Central 
City, Colorado. Seven hundred and fifty 
miles on foot in forty-five days graduates a 
tenderfoot, and it evolves a pioneer. 
Clark’s object in going to Colorado was 
gold. He was disappointed in not finding 
it lying ready to garner in stream’s bed and 
cafion’s bottom. He had been jarred to 
his backbone when the _ plow-handles 
punched his ribs back on that Pennsylvania 
farm, but he had finished the furrow. In 
Central City, he became a miner, swung 
sledge and pick, and in eighteen months 
learned the A B C of mining. But he did 
not uncover any bonanzas. Iowa now 
offered a pleasant and successful life as an 


attorney. Montana, still farther west, em- 
braced hardships tinged with the hope of 
gold. 

It was characteristic of Clark that he 
chose Montana. His maternal ancestry had 
left France for Scotland, because it was 
Huguenot. His father had chosen America, 
instead of Ireland, because of unsatisfied 
ambition. 

So Clark drove an ox-team, in 1863, to 
Montana. This ox-team was Scottish thrift. 
It took oxen sixty-five days to plod the 
seven hundred miles to Virginia City. 
Horses would have done it in forty. But 
beef was high in the new mining-camps; 
oxen would bring more per pound than 
horses. The frip from the Missouri to the 
Rockies was perilous. Cheyenne and Ara- 
pahoe resented intrusion. Burnt wagons 
and coyote-polished skeletons were the 
guide-posts. To travel from Colorado to 
Montana was hazardous. Every mountain 
stream was a lure to death. Every bunch 
of stunted fir was an ambush. Even the 
swift pony-express felt the sting of deadly 
arrows, and the overland stage dreaded 
the war-whoops of the Sioux. It was a con- 
trast to a Puilman limited and fifty miles 
per hour. Then it wasa trip that required 
nerve and courage, yet Clark made the trip 
safely. It developed grit. He has never 
lacked it since. 

At Virginia City, he bought a claim with 
his oxen; and nine months of back-breaking 
work, knee-deep in icy water, yielded him, 
in the year ’64, fifteen hundred dollars. 
Others had been more successful. Some 
had cleaned up as many thousands. They 
spent theirs. Clark drove three hundred 
miles to Salt Lake, and bought goods, and 
became a trader. Then he opened a store. 
Flour was one hundred and fifty dollars 
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per fifty-pound sack. Ham was a dollar 
The great expense was the 
freight. Clark was his own freighter. He 
made money, and in a year his fifteen 
hundred dollars was seventy-five hundred 
dollars. The fall of °65 saw an impending 
tobacco-famine at Last Chance Gulch (now 
Helena). The last steamer 


a pound. 


tobacco-laden 


up the Missouri River had snagged, and 
her cargo found market in the river's bot- 


tom. On horseback, Clark rode two hun- 
dred and fifty miles cf plain and mountain 
to Boise City. 
Other men 
knew of the 
tobacco-fam- 
ine. But to 
them a log hut 
was preferable 
to a minus- 
twenty tem- 
perature, punc- 
tuated by 
snow-driven 
blizzard. On 
January first, 
Clark drove in- 
to Helena with 
two thousand 
barrels of to- 
bacco on his 
wagon. It cost 
him three 
thousand dol- 
lars. It sold 
for ten thou- 
sand dollars, 
and he was the 
most popular 
man among 
those ten thou- 
sand miners. 

The next 
year saw him with a wholesale supply- 
house that controlled the trade of central 
Montana. Then his office became the 
depository of miner and teamster, and so 
he drifted into banking. 

In 1872, he bought a mine at Butte. It 
was supposed to carry high values in gold. 
But it did not, and it looked like a total 
loss. For ten years, Clark had lived and 
breathed mining. He realized now that no 
man could be a successful miner without 
some knowledge of the technical. That 
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winter he was at Columbia College, where 
he graduated in assaying and metallurgy, 
Henceforth, he intended to make his own 
assays, and eliminate possibility of fraud. 
He assayed his own mine, and found copper. 
Then he became miner as well as banker. 
Reduction-works and a smelting-plant were 
the natural sequences of his foresight and 
energy, and he grew rich. 

Later, two years in Europe taught him 
French and German, led him into art, 
knocked the corners off, and rounded, 
his education, 
and returned 
him to Amer- 
ica a polished 
man of affairs. 
Yet he in no 
wise lost his 
grip on busi- 
ness. 

He was con- 
stantly in close 
touch with his 
many enter- 
prises. He 
grew, and he 
studied indus- 
trial problems. 
His banking- 
house at Butte 
became the 
leading bank 
in the Far 
Northwest; 
and, although 
for several 
years his busi- 
ness interests 
were centered 
in Montana, he 
had become 
known outside 
that state as a keen business man who was 
always ready to embark in a promising 
enterprise. 

Then came the development of electricity 
as a power to supplant steam, and copper 
wire was known to be the best conductor 
for that power. Thousands of miles would 
be required, and the man who owned a 
big copper-mine could supply the wire. 
It was inherent in the man that he should 
foresee this demand. His young manhood 
had taught him not only self-reliance but, in 
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a greater degree, the anticipating of oppor- 
Clark always kept his eye fixed 
on the future. Any man, he thought, could 
see the present. So, looking for a big, 
rich and easily worked copper-mine, he oc- 
He re- 


tunities. 


cupied his spare time for a year. 
jected many promising ones, until one day 
there rode into a mining-camp, thirty miles 
east of Phoenix, Arizona, a modest, un- 
assuming man, tanned, and bearing the 
stamp of a ‘“‘health-seeker.’’ He talked 
mines, and used his eyes. Then he asked 
the price of a group of mines. 

‘One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars,’’ was the reply, jocularly and skeptic- 
ally. 

‘‘T’ll take it. Make out your papers.’’ 

‘*What’s your name?’’ 

‘*William A. Clark, of Butte; and here’s 
a check for fifty thousand dollars. I will 
pay the balance in thirty days.’’ 

Those owners were gleeful. Their mine 
was sold and so, thought they, was Clark. 
But that was not their business. It was 
twenty-five miles from a railway, up and 
down aprecipitous mountain trail. It had 
never made any money, because there was 
no egress, and no smelter. Clark built a 
railway where it was said that could not be 
done; and, discarding ramshackle build- 
ings and haphazard machinery, he installed 
a modern plant, and then built a smelter. 
The town of Jerome grewup. The outside 
traffic on the railway now pays all charges, 
leaving the mine and smelter traffic clear of 
expense. 

To-day the United Verde mine yields a 
million dollarsa month. It could be made 
to yield twice as much, just as readily. 
The body of copper is rich and apparently 
inexhaustible. Fifteen million pounds cash 
was refused by Clark in 1895. It is worth 
twice or thrice or even a dozen times that 
to-day. No one knows but Clark, and he 
will not discuss it. 

‘*Tt’s nobody’s business,’’ is his reply. 
‘*Tt’s not for sale.”’ 

In person, Clark is slight. He is five 
feet, seven inches, and weighs one hundred 
and forty pounds. In dress, he is precise, 
though quiet. To see him on Wall Street, 
one would never imagine the steps by which 
he has climbed, unless his eye were caught. 
Then the man stands out—unalterable de- 
termination and inflexible purpose shine 
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forth. The square chin and the prominent 
nose evince courage and determination, 
persistency and strength. 

Clark is shrewd, exacting and honest in 


all business transactions. He exacts all the 


contract calls for, but he is prompt to pay 
the stipulated price. 
purchase by the question of worth, and this 
he applies to personal as well as business 


He weighs every 


matters. His hobby is art, and he proba- 
bly owns more works of the masters than 
any one in America. Yet, were it not for 
the publicity of the press, none but his 
intimates would know it. 

Clark is not ashamed of his lowly start, 
nor is he vainglorious of his success. In- 
deed, he is frank to acknowledge that much 
of his success is due to the wisdom and 
counsel of his wife. That her death in 
1893 was a blow to him is shown by the 
fact that up to that time Clark had never 
made the error of continuing a political 
strife under conditions which foretold a 
personally acrimonious fight and which has 
been the one shaded line upon his success- 
ful career. The Clark-Daly controversy 
was a contest on Clark’s side for a position 
he believed, and was told by his friends, 
he was entitled to. On Daly’s side, it was 
a fight to down Clark at any cost—political 
or financial—and when Daly forced a cli- 
max at Washington in 1900, Clark resigned 
his seat in the Senate, and was reelected 
by Montana. 

In the Senate, Clark applies the same 
scrutiny to pending measures that he does 
to his business. He will win standing be- 
~ause of his acumen, rather than by the 
advocacy of strenuous reforms. 

His keen grasp of the main chance dis- 
tinguished him from his fellows. His 
abstemious habits precluded dissipation 
and waste.’ His inherited ambition ‘‘to 
lift’? singled him out from the masses. 
Creede and Stratton became rich through 
pure and simple luck. Clark became rich 
through an active brain, intelligently di- 
rected. Without luck, they would have 
remained laborers; but Clark would have 
been a rich man and a captain of industry 
without the United Verde; and therein lies 
the difference between a ‘‘grass-root miner’’ 
and this Pennsylvania plow - boy—the 
difference between luck and brains, which 
means slower but more assured success. 





MAKING A CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


II.——-THE 


MINISTRY. 


By REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


“HERE is no disguising the fact that 
the churches to-day, at least the Prot- 
estant churches of America, are sick. The 
ministry has lost its old-time prestige. The 
divinity schools are perhaps the only schools 
in the United States at which the attend- 
ance is either at a standstill or on a positive 
decline. The churches, with few excep- 
tions, are confronted with many empty pews. 
Young men of nerve and of broad culture 
distrust the ministerial profession; and the 
isexposed to banter, perhaps 
An in- 


‘*theologue’”’ 
ridicule, on the university campus. 


creasing percentage of the active business 


men, the captains, as well as the toilers, of 
industry, the men of literature, science and 
art, are conspicuous by their absence from 
church. If pews are maintained by them 
at all, it is for worship by proxy; because 
they agree with the Texas judge, that 
‘‘churches are necessary for women and 
children.’’ ‘‘My wife attends to the re- 
ligion of our family !’’ is a familiar phrase 
in the ears of those who seek to promote 
either the spiritual or the physical interests 
of the churches. 

With women, it is getting very much in 
the same way. The woman’s club has sup- 
planted the ‘‘church sociable’’ and the 
‘*sewing-society’’ in the affections and 
unfailing attendance of many women. Such 
women take their inquiring minds, their 
aggressive spirit, their courageous and 
tireless energy, to the club on week-days; 
while on Sunday, if they go to church at 
all, they take their conventionalities with 
them. The mind wears its traditional robes, 
and the words of the minister, the rites 
and ceremonies of the church, are taken and 
observed for what they are worth. 

But the young men and women 
go to college, if they have any enthusiasm 
left over, after they have given their maxi- 
mum support to the fraternities, athletics 
and class politics, give it to science, to 
literature, or, what is still more significant, 
to sociological problems, questions of eco- 
nomics and civics. Among many represent- 
atives of this circle, there is an undisguised 
distrust of the intellectual leadership of 
the clergy, an indifference to the demands 


who 


of the church into which they were born 
or baptized. 

And still there never was a time when the 
great postulates of religion, the funda- 
mental ethical and spiritual principles em- 
phasized by Christianity and the other 
great religious systems of the world, were 
more confidently enforced by the thinkers 
of the world. Science, instead of limiting, 
enlarged the circle of human rev- 
erence; history, instead of denying, has 
reenforced the great scriptural texts of hu- 
manity, and the ethics of the great Nazarene, 
as set forth in the sermon on the Mount, 
and in his great parables, are becoming more 
and more embodied in state enactments, 
civic ideals and economic requirements. 

In view of this paradoxical situation, one 
is not surprised that young men and women 
of nerve and culture should distrust the min- 
Emerson anticipated 
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istry as a profession. 
them when, in 1838, he wrote in his diary: 

‘I dislike to be a clergyman, and refuse to be one. 
Yet how rich a music would be to me a holy clergy- 
man inmytown! It seems to me hecannot beaman, 
quite and whole; yet how plain is the need of one, 
and how high—yes, highest—is the function !”’ 

Later, he stated the same paradox in the 
masterful lines of ‘‘The Problem:’’ 

“T like a church; I like a cowl; 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles: 

Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowléd churchman be.” 

If, as the present writer believes, rever- 
ence is the crowning gift of culture, moral- 
ity not only the highest need but the 
highest joy of the individual and the com- 
munity, trust in the power ever 
working at the heart of things, and faith 
in the measureless possibilities of the future, 
both to the individual and to the race, are 
by science and 


unseen 


justified more and more 
philosophy, then religion is an abiding fac- 
tor in the life of man, and the church in 
one form or another has come to stay, and 
must grow. 

Then this apparent decadence of the 
church must indicate only a transitional 
episode incident to growth and not to de- 


cay. Religion is so fundamental a verity 
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in the soul of man, it is necessarily safe- 
guarded by conservatism. It yields to 
change reluctantly; it is enamored of the 
old. The creed, the rite, the ritual, even 
the robe of the priest, represent a belated 
thought, form and costume, ready to give 
way when the realities of the present are 
clothed with their full potency, and receive 
their adequate interpretation, which must 
always be in terms of morals and of spirit. 

The ministry of to-day is attractive to 
two classes of young men, and only those 
who clearly belong to the one class or the 
other had. better consider it. 

First, the young man of blameless life, 
kind heart, average ability, who by taste, 
temperament and intellectual limitations 
is a conformist; such a young man can 
prepare himself for the ministry of the 
church to which heredity or circumstance 
have assigned him. For the sake of use- 
fulness, he can accept unquestioned the creed 
of his mother. He can go to the denomi- 


national theological school that will try to 
persuade him that his own particular church 
is the favored branch of Christendom, to 
perpetuate which, and to enlarge whose 


boundaries, is a worthy life-task. He will 
probably be persuaded that it is unsafe to 
open the great questions of being; that 
religion must have in it an element of con- 
vention, of conformity, because it must be 
gracious and, if possible, graceful. Given 
a fair amount of the culture of the school, 
kindness of heart and singleness of purpose, 
he will find his place in the community; 
become the friend of children, and the re- 
spected guest of many firesides. Such a 
life, though lacking in the elements of 
leadership or reconstructive power, will be 
fraught with many blessings. Such a 
minister may have to live meagerly, for his 
salary is apt to be small, compared with the 
average income of his supporters. He will 
have little time for study, not much need 
for many books. The latest and strongest 
books on social, ethical and spiritual prob- 
lems may well be avoided by him, for he 
must largely enjoy them alone. If they 
enter into his public teaching, they must 
be controverted, many of their conclusions 
must be denied or disarmed; for approval 
and extension will inevitably bring trouble 
with the fathers who sit in the ‘‘amen’’ 
corner of the church, or with the guardians 
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of the faith who meet in council at the de- 
nominational headquarters. 

If inquiry is made at the headquarters 
of most of the Protestant denominations, it 
will probably be found that there is not 
much encouragement for a young man to 
seek admission to this kind of ministry; 
for he will tind that the waiting-list of the 
‘‘unsettled’’ is a long one. Many a young 
theological student who has pursued his 
studies with unquestioned sincerity, gradu- 
ated with the approval and the encourage- 
ment of the faculty, has seen his hopes de- 
ferred so long that they sicken, and at last 
die, and he reluctantly seeks some other 
means of an honest livelihood—a book- 
agency, life-insurance, a clerkship or an 
editorial function. 

But so benignant is the voice of a 
shepherd, society is so full of loneliness and 
waywardness that any one who can in any 
degree meet this high want. is a blessed 
factor in society. And, however humble 
his career, his memory will be kept green 
on the earth when that of many of his con- 
temporaries who outsped him in the race 
of life, who scorned his tasks, will have 
wilted, withered and been scattered as dust. 
The second class of young men to whom 
the ministry of religion is attractive, and 
offers unmeasured opportunity for usefulness 
and a fair degree of rewards, both spiritual 
and temporal, are those who by endowment 
and training dare assume leadership; those 
who are eager to vindicate the spiritual 
life of man in face of the abstract doubts 
inspired by science and the concrete doubts 
provoked by the greed of money and the 
materialistic successes of to-day. There is 
no need more imperative to-day than the 
need of bringing the religious thinking of 
the world down to date; to formulate re- 
ligion in the present tense; to ally in the 
public mind Darwin to Isaiah, Emerson and 
the author of Job. In all the departments 
of human thought, except that known as 
‘“‘theology,’’ evolution has been accepted 
as the first condition of sane thinking. 
There is an opportunity to-day for the 
young man equipped by all that the schools 
can give him, enriched by the experiences 
that come through noble living, to make 
the thought of evolution as much at home 
in the domains of theology as it is in that 
of anthropology. 
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Every community waits with more or less 
conscious restlessness for the voice of the 
man in the pulpit who will discuss with 
high impartiality the distractions of the 
street, who will emphasize the humanities 
that underlie all the sects, the unities that 
millionaire, coal-digger 
There is not a town of 
five thousand or in this country, 
where the voice of the reconciler the 
pulpit, the one unflinching democrat of the 
town, would not be heard gladly; and as 
soon as he convinces that town that he 
always means what he says, and is always 
ready to say what he means, he will find a 
support in that town that will be adequate 
to the self-denying needs of a public ser- 
vant. This young man, when he appears, 
may find himself in a Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Unitarian, Episcopal, or 
other, pulpit; but the label, whatever it is, 
will not cut much figure. He will stand 
in that town as a living illustration of the 
palpable truth to-day that in religion all 
labels are libels, for they misrepresent more 
than they represent; they exclude more 


join tramp and 
and coal-baron. 
more 


in 


than they include, of what is near, dear 


and essential to the wearer himself. 

In the economic world, the wastefulness 
of competition is fully demonstrated. In 
some form or another, combination and 
cooperation must supplant the old extrav- 
agant, cutthroat methods of competition. 
This principle has scarcely dawned upon 
the representatives of religion as yet. So- 
ciety waits for the ministry of cooperation 
in religion. Sectarianism is the scandal of 
Protestantism. It probably is the main 
source of the imbecility of our Protestant 
churches, and the remoteness from the 
centers of life occupied by too many min- 
isters of religion. 

A new Catholicism is imminent in re- 
ligion. Not the ‘‘Catholic Church of 
Rome,’’ though that is the most benignant 
achievement in human organization thus 
far reached, but the Catholic Church of 
humanity which will include the great 
Mother Church of Christendom, and as much 
outside and beyond as represents the con- 
clusions of science, the organized experi- 
ence of states, and the longings and humil 
iations of the human heart. 

This higher ministry, will be the min- 
istry of applied ethics, practical Christian- 
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ity, and Judaism brought down to date. 

The insight of the Orient made corpor- 
ate in the Occident offers great attractions 
to those who, in the vigor of their youth, 
are casting about for an opportunity 
to invest their lives at their maximum. 
This is a position compared with which I 
know of none other that guarantees so 
much freedom, so much independence, so 
much opportunity for usefulness, so much 
inspiration, and so much appreciation and 
love in right quarters and from right- 
minded men and women. 

It is fair to say that there are no beaten 
roads over which the student can travel to 
this ministry. There are theological schools, 
many of them, all of them, useful in their 
way. There are churches waiting in greater 
or less number for those who graduate at 
these schools. But the candidate for this 
ministry of cooperation and combination 
across sect-lines must add to the best that 
any of these schoois can give to him the 
large element which he must find for him- 
self and in himself. 

This man must see to it that he is well 
prepared, for he must make his own oppor- 
tunity, and oftentimes create his own 
church. This church will be a Social 
Settlement with the voice of religion at 
the core of it: a Social Settlement without 
the implication of its being a ministry of 
the more-favored to the less-favored. This 
church will be a center that will radiate 
life on the boulevard as well as on the 
alley. It will be a sympathy-shop, a 
workshop of the humanities, open day and 
night, doing business seven days in the 
week. Let the young man, lured by these 
high, hard tasks, not be dismayed, but push 
forward into what is still and must always 
remain the of professions—the 
shepherding of souls. 

Let the young man who wonders whether 
he is called to this ministry read John Rus- 
kin’s ‘‘Letters to the Clergy,’’ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson's ‘‘Divinity School Ad- 
dress,’’ Walt Whitman’s of the 
Universal,’’ and if they awaken bible 
echoes in his soul, if they retouch the 
chords that have vibrated to the Gospel of 
Jeremiah, Jesus and Paul, he iseligible. Let 
him take heart, and hasten his preparation 
for the Ministry of Religion, a high calling, 
always honorable, beautiful and useful. 


noblest 


‘*Song 





THE TRIUMPHAL TOUR OF ADOLF LORENZ. 


HE vulgarity of the world of old was 

never brought into such sharp con- 

trast as in the recent happening in this 

country—the universal acclaim of an in- 
tellectually honest man. 

Never was such a triumphal tour dreamed 
of in the days of old. A Cesar, returning 
to Rome, surrounded by unhappy victims 
—behind him a trail of blood and a hun- 
dred thousand desolated homes—lining the 
city’s streets an ignorant, vicious people, 
ready to bow down before any shape of man, 
carrying with it the idea of brutal foree— 
their countenances showing cringing fear, 
superstition, vice—passions worthy of chil- 
dren—a Cesar theatrically posed in his 


chariot of war, dragging after him a train 
of human misery, what knew he of real 
triumph? 

You do not believe the world grows? 
Then listen. 

In Europe, a man, trained in the schools 
of his profession, awakened to doubt as to 


the methods he had been taught. Finally 
his doubt reached the hour of vital protest. 
‘‘I can not pursue these formulas longer 
and be honest,’’ he said to himself. He 
had small means. To stop meant down- 
right poverty. But his mind was made 
up. Voluntarily he closed the door upon 
his own career, and went out into the black 
night of poverty, cut off from his means of 
livelihood by his own will. 

As he stepped into semi-darkness there 
came a ray of divine light—the idea of a 
new surgery which should not carve and 
butcher. 

Slowly and patiently, amidst endless dis- 
couragement and seeming impossibilities, 
the Idea was worked out to a consumma- 
tion. 

The world went on its stupid way, until 
one day, a very rich American, having a 
dear little child which had been deformed 
since its birth, heard of this new surgery, 
and offered its discoverer a large sum of 
money to come to America to operate upon 
his daughter. 

The money itself would scarcely have 
been an inducement. But the true scien- 
tist is also a teacher. There was work of 


wide usefulness to be done on the new 
continent. ‘‘What I have, I freely give. 
What T have learned is not a trade-secret, 
to be held by me in order that I may heap 
up a great fortune, while tens of thousands 
suffer. ’’ 

Science is truth. It is the Divine breath. 
It is capable of self-sacrifice—of Christian- 
like pity. It is above the dross of mere 
accumulation. This was the gospel which 
guided this modern St. John of the Wilder- 
But he did not cry out. His work 
The man was self- 


ness. 
was done modestly. 
contained. 

Fortunately, a yellowish modern news- 
paper discovered his coming, and the story 
of the man’s life was given to the public. 
The success of the operation on the child 
of the rich man attracted the attention of 
the profession. American surgeons are 
the most open-minded and quickest-witted 
men in the world, although they have 
among them also the men who have accu- 
mulated large fortunes by butchery of 
women. They recognized the greatness of 
the man. Clinics to which he was in- 
vited were crowded, from pit to the domes 
of the amphitheaters in which he operated, 
by the men most distinguished in the 
profession. 

As this simple man moved across the 
continent, the press rang out in continual 
acclaim. His name was on every tongue. 
The interest felt was shared by every class 
of society, from the highest to the lowest. 
Never in the history of man had such a 
triumphal tour been made. Before it the 
heroes of past ages dwindled into the bar- 
barians they were. Here was the first 
greeting that the world had given to 

A lover of truth, a dispenser of knowl- 
edge, 

A hero who had preferred poverty to 
wrong-doing, — 

Noble, because he gave, freely 
without recompense to a suffering world, 
that by which he might have privately 
profited, — 

That highest type—a true Man: Adolf 


Lorenz. 


and 


JoHN BRISBEN WALKER. 
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